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ADVERTISEMENT. 


—~<—— 


Tue SERMONS in this volume were delivered on several 
occasions by the Margaret Professor, in his capacity of 
Select Preacher, before the University of Cambridge, 
and were published, shortly after delivery, in the years 
1847, 1850, 1852. 

Preached originally to an Academical Congregation, 
and printed in Cambridge, their circulation was com- 
paratively limited, and few persons outside the University 
are acquainted with them ; yet it is thought there are 
many members of the Church, in England and elsewhere, 
who will be glad of the opportunity of studying these 
well-considered utterances of “‘a divine so learned, so 
acute, so in harmony with both elements in our Com- 
munion.”! They are accordingly now collected in one 
volume, and issued uniformly with the Author’s “ Plain 


Sermons.” 


1 See the present Dean of Norwich’s “ Holy Catholic Church: Its 
Divine Ideal, Ministry, and Institutions,” Preface, p. xiii. 


vi ADVERTISEMENT 


A slight change in their order has been made in the 
present volume, the reason for which will, it is hoped, 
commend itself to those who require a reason for the 
change ; but in all other respects the Sermons are pre- 
sented to the public as they were originally published 
by their lamented Author. 


By them, he being dead, yet speaketh. 


September, 18738. 
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SERMON I. 


THE NATURE OF SIN. 
(Preached at Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, November 9, 1845.) 


PROVERBS xiv. 9. 
“ Fools make a mock at sin.” 


I raxe the sense of this verse to be that which our own 
translation gives to it—“ Fools make a mock at sin: but 
amongst the righteous there is favour”—i.¢. fools make a 
mock at sin, which is an abommation to the Lord; but 
amongst the righteous is that which is His delight—viz. no 
such levity: the sentiment, congenial with that which is 
contained in other passages of the Proverbs (iu. 34; i. 26; 
x. 23); the antithesis, so characteristic of the Proverbs, ade- 
quately preserved ; and some of the early versions concurring 
in it: Ishall presume therefore upon this being the meaning of 
the text, and argue from it accordingly. Now there isa singular 
expression in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (vii. 13), which 
speaks of the exceeding sinfulness of sin. God having given 
a law against which the natural man rose in rebellion, that 
law, says the Apostle, served to show how exceeding sinful was 
sin; for though good in itself, and meant for good, it was 
made by man the occasion of evil; his refractory spirit only 
longing the more for that which the law interdicted. St. Paul 
puts the case thus pointedly, uses this remarkable phraseology, 
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“the exceeding sinfulness of sin,” as though to apprise us 
that mankind wanted their attention drawn to its intensity— 
that so corrupt are they by nature, and so accustomed to the 
contemplation of sin from their birth, that they are not fully 
alive to its character; have no adequate perception of its 
enormity; have need to be made to penetrate its qualities 
more deeply. Lot had not dwelt long enough in Sodom to 
have his moral sense sunk to the standard of the place; and 
accordingly we read, that “he was veved with the filthy con- 
versation of the wicked ;” that “that righteous man dwelling 
among them, in seeing and hearing, veced his righteous soul 
from day to day with their unlawful deeds.” (2 Pet. i. 
7, 8.) It probably wanted but a few years’ residence more 
in that devoted society, to have made his eyes as dim as 
those of the other inhabitants of the place, to the wicked- 
ness there was in it—for it was evidently beginning to 
take its effect on him. Eli, when his sons were committing 
the grossest abominations, though still priests themselves, 
only administered to them the rebuke, “Why do ye such 
things? for I hear of your evil dealings by all this people. 
Nay, my sons; for it is no good report that I hear; ye make 
the Lord’s people to transgress.” (1 Sam. ii. 23.) The sense 
of sin in Eli was manifestly impaired. The dominance of 
the Philistines in the land had probably debased even the 
household of God; insomuch that God would in those days, 
we are told, vouchsafe no open vision; and even allowed His 
ark to be carried away by the unbelievers, and to be wrested 
from the natural but unworthy guardians of it. Eli himself 
therefore was hindered from seeing, in its true light, the sin 
of his sons; which otherwise he must have thought monstrous, 
and not such as required to be smitten merely with a “Nay, 
my sons.” And yet God has not left sin without a witness of 
its heinousness, whether we consult His world, or His word, 
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But “my people will not consider,” was God’s complaint of 
old ; and may very well be God’s complaint still. For surely 
if we would apply our minds to the subject, with the same 
determination we do to other matters of mere passing interest, 
we should at any rate receive very different impressions of the 
nature of sin from those we are apt to entertain, how- 
ever inadequate they might be still: for, in truth, it should 
seem to be a part of the express office of the Comforter “ to 
convince the world of sin;” to make it appear by proof, and to 
make mankind themselves admit the fact, in the full sense of 
it, that they are sinners;—so little disposed are we of ourselves 
to such an acknowledgment in the strength of the conviction 
which the case requires. Yet it is impossible to behold the 
ravages which sin is found to effect, whether as set forth in 
the system in which we live, or in the Bible which we read, 
without coming to the conclusion that there is something in it 
wonderfully malignant. A morsel of poison may seem a little 
dust in a balance, and nothing more; yet when we see the 
agonies it inflicts on him who meddles with it, we are taught 
to know the venom that lurks in it; and of sin we may say 
the same. TZhat may not look so very appalling to our eye 
(we are familiar with it); but let us mark the mischief it 
breeds, and then we shall learn to estimate more correctly the 
evil there is in it. What is it that fills the world with slaugh- 
ter and bloodshed, and all the terrible disasters which attend 
the rising up of nation against nation, but sin? ‘From whence 
come wars and fightings among you?” says St. James (iv. 1); 
“come they not hence, even of your lusts, that war in your 
members?” Probably, when the news arrives of a battle 
won, and a field strewed with dead, we regard it mainly as a 
triumph of arms, a trophy of national glory; yet it might be 
very well contemplated as a dreadful monument of sin; for if 
there had been no sin, there would have been no slaughter : 
B2 
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and very well might it lead us to the thought, how deadly 
must that principle be in itself which can deal out death so 
largely! Probably, when we traverse the country, and ob- 
serve our gaols, our hospitals, our mad-houses, we may indulge 
in the reflection, how satisfactory it is to live in a land where 
law prevails over brute force; where humanity provides for 
the wants and necessities of the sick; and the sound in mind 
do not forget the forlorn condition of the melancholy and the 
maniac. And such reflections are just and right; but there 
are others connected with those scenes of sorrow no less legi- 
timate, though more humiliating—even a sense of the deep 
scars of sin, which these institutions more or less betray, on 
the constitution of man. .What tales of horror would those 
prison-walls tell, if they could describe, not merely the terrors 
and troubles which the wretched inmates that have occupied 
them successively have themselves experienced, but the deso- 
lation they have carried far and wide to others; the peace of 
families they have destroyed; the shame they have inflicted ; 
the hearts they have broken—all this the immediate fruits of, 
sin. Or, where those fruits may be more remote; if we could 
read in the present tenants of the wards of those lazar-houses, 
or the cells of those bedlams, the past career, not merely of | 
them, but of their fathers and forefathers, how often should we 
find that some sin, or course of sinning, forgotten and buried 
in the oblivion of years or of ages gone by, after hunting its 
victim through a third or fourth generation, had now at length 
run him down, and discharged upon him the arrear of misery, 
which as surely overtakes wickedness, sooner or later, as the 
night the day. History, both sacred and profane, is full of 
instances of this dispensation ; though we can only produce 
them from the former with confidence; because, where reve- 
lation is silent, we cannot take upon ourselves to trace with 
certainty the operations of God's judicial hand, however we 
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may suspect them, and however we may feel’ the events of 
which we read in the secular historian to be proceeding ex- 
actly after the same manner as those of which we read in the 
sacred.» Herodotus and Xenophon, for example, relate the 
deeds of Cyrus, just as they would those of any other man, 
and ascribe them to the same secondary causes; yet we know, 
in this particular case, that the party was working out God’s 
counsels, because Cyrus happens to be the subject of the in- 
spired historian too. Sacred and profane history, I say, are 
full of instances of this dispensation, though we can only 
draw them with safety from the sacred. Who would have 
supposed that the slaughter of the Amalekites in the time of 
Saul was a judgment for the offence of Amalek against the 
Israelites when they passed through the wilderness centuries 
ago? Yet so it was (1 Sam. xv. 2). Who would have 
thought of the famine in King David’s days being the conse- 
quence of a sin at all, much less of a sin committed long and 
long before? Yet it was “for Saul and for his bloody house, 
because he slew the Gibeonites ” (2 Sam. xxi. 1)-—the Gibeon- 
ites, whose covenant made 300 years back, God, it seems, had 
not lost sight of, but vindicated even yet. How different a 
view would politicians have taken of this incident! Again, 
the priesthood was to, have remained in the line of Eli: but 
upon the sin of that old man’s sons, to which I have already 
alluded, God revoked His promise (which, like His promises 
in general, was contingent); resented the prostitution of His 
honour; and exclaimed, “I said indeed that thy house, and 
the house of thy father, should walk before me for ever: but 
now the Lord saith, Be it far from me. . . . I willraise me up 
a faithful priest; . . . . and it shall come to pass, that every 
one that is left in thine house shall come and crouch to him 
for a morsel of bread” (1 Sam. ii. 86). Yet God was far from 
fulfilling His threat on the instant. Indeed, those who judge 
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according to the manner of men, would have supposed that 
He had forgotten it: so long is He in bending His bow, and 
making it ready. But the fatality which was at that early 
period suspended over Hli’s family did eventually fall on it, 
though slowly. The priesthood still continued in his pos- 
terity. Though Saul, long afterwards, slew all the priests but 
one, Abiathar escaped, and in him the blood of Hli still held 
the office. But David, for reasons which do not appear, gave 
him a colleague in Zadok—did not discard him, but gave him 
a colleague—a colleague, not of the family of Eli, the descent 
of Zadok being from Eleazar, and not from Ithamar (1 Chron. 
xxiv. 3). In the rebellion of Absalom there are symptoms, 
perhaps, but nothing more, of Abiathar being cool in the cause 
of David. In the subsequent outbreak of Adonijah, Abiathar 
epenly took the rebel’s part (1 Kingsi. 7). But he proved, 
it would have been said by ordinary observers, mistaken in 
his politics. The loyal priest turned out to be on the winning 
side; and the end of Abiathar was, that Solomon thrust him 
out of the priesthood (1 Kings i. 27); banished him from 
Jerusalem; and only abstained from putting him to death 
because he had borne the ark before David, and shared his 
troubles. But this came to pass some hundred and fifty years 
after the sin of Eli’s sons, of which it was the visitation—so 
long was that sin in working out its sure catastrophe: the 
parties concerned in the curse meanwhile unconscious perhaps 
of the way in which the events of the day were quietly ma- 
turing it; and possibly the actual sufferer himself; unless 
the discomfort of his degradation and the solitude of “ his own 
fields” turned his thoughts to bygone times, and taught him 
that “doubtless there is a God that judges the earth ”—as 
it was not till a similar crisis, many years after their sin, and 
when the trouble they had got into, gave them cause to reflect, 
that the brethren of Joseph said one to another, “We are 
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verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we saw the 
anguish of his soul, when he besought us, and we would not 
hear, therefore is this distress come upon us.” (Gen. xlii. 21.) 

Or, if we confine our speculations to a smaller compass, and 
observe what misery there may be in any street, village, or 
knot of houses, with which we are best acquainted, and which 
we know, as the minister of a parish, for instance, may know 
it, in detail; we shall find that not natural causes over which 
we have no control, but sin, is at the bottom of nearly all of 
it. It will not be poverty in itself; or untoward accidents in 
themselves; or sickness in itself; or even death in itself, that 
shall have troubled that little community; but sin. Indeed, 
so far are all these contingencies from being necessary sources 
of svil, that they are often admitted to be blessings. How 
maiy a rich man, who has waxed poor, has been taught by 
his poverty of purse, poverty of: spirit, and has blessed the 
hour when he was compelled to accept penury and peace of 
mind for wealth and worldliness! How often has vaulting 
amlition been thankful for its own overthrow, and discovered, 
to its surprise, that the humbled heart which has come after 
the fall is far happier than the haughty one which went before 
it! How often has the sick man found, with the Psalmist, 
that it was good for him to be afflicted—good, even for 
his ajoyment of life; and that he is much more than com- 
pensited for an enfeebled body by passions abated and lusts 
subdued; by higher hopes and nobler aspirations, and a 
stromer sense of the abiding presence of an approving God ! 
Howoften does it come to pass—who has not witnessed the 
case icores of times, if he has been conversant with the cham- 
bers of death at all?—that even the dying man—yes, the 
dying man, whose relish of life has been of the keenest, and 
whoe ties to it are of the strongest kind still, has found 
charns in the sacred calm of his present estate, and the anti- 
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cipated glories of his future one, which have not only recon- 
ciled him to his removal, but which would not allow him to 
recal the days of his health and strength, if he could do it by 
a word! And how often, again, has it turned out, that when 
men have been required to encounter the death of some mem- 
ber of their family, instead of meeting their own, sharp as has 
been their anguish for a season, the time has arrived when 
they would not have fetched him back by a sigh; when 
events have served to shew that he was taken away perhaps 
from the evil to come; or, that he has shed benefits by h's 
departure on those he has left behind, which he could not 
have done by his continuance among them; so that they coa- 
fess his death was not a dismal disaster, but a merciful inte 
position ! | 
It is not, therefore, these things that poison the cup of tke 
—though the misuse of them may, doubtless, make them do 
so—it is not these things, we shall perceive, which hive 
wrought the discomfort, whatever there may exist, in that 
little community we are closely contemplating, but sin. t is 
not we—but thou and thy father’s house, in that ye have jor- 
saken the commandments of the Lord. It is sin. It may be 
the sin of slander which has set one neighbour against the 
other; or the sin of pride, which has made one lord it pver 
the other; or the sin of envy, which has made one dispatage 
the other; or the sin of lying, which has made one disrust 
the other; or the sin of guile, which has made one suspidous 
of the other; or the sin of idleness, which has made one strrve 
the other; or the sin of covetousness, which has made one 
pinch the other; or the sin of ingratitude, which has nade 
one harden his heart against the other; or the sin of injem- 
perance, which has clothed whole families with rags; oj the 
sin of uncleanness, which has made their very bones ae 
These have been the banes of their peace. It is not thedis- 
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asters which have entered into those houses, we shall find, but 
the devils which have entered in, that have undone them. 

Or, to narrow our observation yet more. If we want to be 
made aware of the venom there is in sin, only were its nature 
developed, let any man consider the discomfort, the disquietude, 
it works in his own heart; what a sting it leaves behind it 
there; what a tumult and disorder, and dejection, it occasions 
in any man’s own bosom—a wounded spirit, a spirit so 
wounded, who can bear? Look at the Psalmist, and contrast 
him in his youth and comparative innocence, when chosen of 
God, because an excellent spirit was in him; and in his age, 
when his sins had found him out, and his heart was broken at 
the remembrance of them. How brave and bold is he when 
he goes forth to meet the Philistine! How frank and hearty 
all his pleasant intercourse with Jonathan! How generous | 
and full of trust in God’s good providence all his conduct 
towards Saul, when he was vainly hunting him on the moun- 
tains! How jubilant his voice in his psalms, when somewhat 
later than this, but still in his better days, he was permitted 
to establish the ark of God in his capital, and danced before 
it, saying, “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift up, 
ye everlasting doors, and the King of Glory shall come in!” 
(Ps. xxiv. 9.) How sunk and spiritless is he after his sin 
against Uriah! How suspicious of his friends! how cast 
down before his enemies! How does he droop before the 
curse of Shimei! how conscious is he of its justice! ‘ Let 
him alone, let him curse, for the Lord hath bidden'him.” 
What can exceed the melancholy of the picture we now have 
of him: “ And David went up by the ascent of mount Olivet, 
and wept as he went up, and had his head covered, and he 
_ went barefoot ; and all the people that was with him covered 
every man his head, and they went up, weeping as they went 
up!” (2 Sam. xy. 30.) What can surpass now the despon- 
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dency of his strains: “Why art thou so heavy, O my soul, 
and why art thou so disquieted within me!” (Ps. xli. 11.) 

Perhaps, in the case of some sins, it is impossible to per- 
suade ourselves even of their character as such, much less of 
their real amount, in any other way than by thus regarding 
their consequences. Schism seems to be such a sin. It is one 
which has long ceased to excite any compunction. It is, In 
popular estimation, liberty of thinking, or liberty of prophe- 
sying, or consent to differ. Yet look at its effects. Is it not 
this which cripples us as a Christian country? which makes 
it all but impracticable to provide any adequate or systematic 
religious instruction for the vast population which has sprung 
up in our manufacturing and mining districts; so that the 
ignorance, the unbelief, the loathsome vice, of those quarters 
is appalling? Is it not this which long left, if it does not still 
leave, so many of our union-houses with their forlorn and help- 
less inmates utterly without godly teaching; and so many more 
of them most insufficiently supplied with it? Is it not this, too, 
which debases our colonies ; and causes multitudes of peasants 
and artisans, and even of convicts themselves, to quit our shores 
for distant settlements, without the slightest order taken by the 
nation for securing their everlasting interests? For as we 
cannot agree in what form Christian instruction is to be com- 
municated, the alternative is adopted of abandoning it altogether. 

I say, then, it is impossible for any thoughtful person to 
turn these things in his mind without coming to the conclu- 
sion, that in sin there must be a very pernicious principle, or 
its effects could not be so wide wasting as they are; that it is 
indeed “exceeding sinful” in its nature; and without having 
this thought in his heart too, that if these consequences are 
so terrible even here—in the green tree, as it were—how des- 
perate must they be hereafter, in the dry! how fearful, when 
their full and unrestrained fury shall be allowed to take effect 
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in those regions of woe where sin shall have its unchecked, 
unmitigated, everlasting triumph ! 

But if we turn from the lessons on this subject which even 
the world in which we live reads to us, and consult the word 
of God for the character of sin; there do we find the venom 
which is in it set forth still more forcibly. For we there 
learn that it was the single sin of a single woman which was 
enough to blast the whole of this earth and all its inhabitants 
for ever ; to reverse all the order of creation, which God had so 
shortly before pronounced to be very good; to cover the soil 
with thorns; to put enmity between one creature and another ; 
to multiply the sorrow and conception of the half of the 
human race; to condemn the whole to earn their bread by the 
sweat of their face; to suffer death at last, and after death 
judgment eternal. Nor was this all. It was that single sin 
of that single woman that is represented as having given 
cause for the Son of God Himself to quit the bosom of His 
Father, where He had dwelt in glory before all worlds; to 
take upon Him our nature; submit to be born in the fashion 
of aman, and to humble Himself to death, even the death of 
the cross; nothing less than this sufficing to stop the infinite 
mischief that flowed from that sin as from a fountain. For 
our Lord himself, wrung by the agony He had to go through, 
actually besought his Father, that, if it were possible, that cup 
might pass from Him; that if the consequences of that first 
sin could be defeated by any lesser and lower price, God 
would be pleased to take it, and not exact the very blood of 
His very Son. But it was not possible; and so that enormous 
ransom had to be paid. It was not possible; wherein the 
impossibility lay, we cannot explain; but this we know, that 
He who could have supplied His blessed Son with more than 
twelve legions of angels to rescue Him from death, and would 
have done it at a word—“ presently,” we read—could not, it 
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seems, do it, consistently with putting away sin: “ How then 
shall the Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it must be.” (St. 
Mat. xxvi. 53.) And other glimpses there are in Holy 
Writ, of some mysterious difficulty attending the forgive- 
ness of sin; a difficulty, perhaps, arising out of its nature, 
as considered in relation to the nature of God. Something 
of this kind seems implied in the language of our Lord 
to the suspicious Scribes, when they resented His phrase 
to the sick of the palsy, “Thy sins be forgiven thee.” (St. 
Mat. ix. 2, 5.) “ Whether is easzer,” is His reply, “ whether is 
easier to say, Thy sins be forgiven thee, or to say, Arise and 
walk.” As though he had argued (so Theophylact interprets 
the passage), I do not adopt the phrase, “ Thy sins be for- 
given thee,” in order to evade a difficulty, and leave the man 
where he was, as you may suspect; and this I will prove, by 
making his visible recovery of bodily health accompany his 
forgiveness; for it is indeed harder to forgive the sin than to 
heal the disease; though you may not think so, because you 
can see the one, whilst the other you cannot see. Certainly 
this incident: is not calculated to inspire us with a notion that 
the forgiveness of sins is a trivial matter with God; a thing 
of course; put, as it is at least, on a level with working a 
signal miracle: but, on the contrary, is well fitted to make us 
very wary how we commit a sin, when, to ask God to forgive 
it, seems to be asking no less a favour than to ask Him to cure 
an inveterate palsy. There is another remarkable expression 
of our blessed Lord’s recorded in the Gospel of St. John, 
tending to the same conclusion: ‘“ Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, He that believeth on me, the works that I do, shall he do 
also; and greater works than these shall he do, because I 
go unto my Father” (xiv. 12). Jesus had healed the sick ; 
cleansed the leper; rebuked the winds and the sea, so that 
there was a calm; walked on the waters; raised the dead ; 
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and yet the faithful disciple, when He should be gone, was to 
do greater works than these. How so? Because, as it should 
seem, he should wage war more successfully against sin. 
Strengthened by that power which he should receive by means 
of Jesus going to his Father, he should “prick men more to 
the heart ” (Acts ii. 87); cause them to ery out with greater 
vehemence, “ Sirs, what must I do to be saved” (xvi. 30); 
and instead of turning souls from Satan unto God by one or 
two at a time, and after a ministry of several years numbering 
only a hundred and twenty that would venture at least to con- 
fess the faith, make converts of three thousand at a sermon 
(ii. 41). These, it should appear, according to the language 
of our Lord, were greater things than the greatest physical 
miracle achieved by Him. So gigantic an evil was sin; so 
vast a triumph, the triumph over sin; the conversion of a 
sinner, a work which drew upon the virtues of the Godhead 
so much more largely than the re-animation of a corpse. 
Once more: Jesus having observed that it was “ easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God” (St. Mat. 
xix. 24); the observation produces the remark from the dis- 
ciples, “‘ Who then can be saved?” To which Jesus rejoins, 
“ With men this is impossible, but with God all things are 
possible.” That is, there is no physical miracle, however incon- 
ceivably difficult, however deeply taxing the omnipotence of the 
Deity, more trying than this moral one of resuscitating a soul 
smothered in the sins engendered by unscrupulous wealth. 
The hints which these passages afford of some hidden 
difficulty attendant upon the putting away of sin, correspond 
with the force of the text which gave the occasion to pro- 
duce them, that it was not possible for the cup to pass from 
Jesus, except He drank it—that no less cost would suffice for 
the recovery of the world than His precious death. Nay, 
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as if to make the price paid still more startling, as if to swell 
our estimate of its amount to a pitch passing all understand- 
ing, the Apostle Paul, enveloping it in a mystery, does not 
scruple to speak of it as the blood ef God—for I do not 
hesitate to adopt the received reading of the text, confirmed 
as it is by the use of the same phrase, or equivalent phrases, 
in so many of the early Fathers, from the time of Ignatius 
downwards—saying, “‘ Take heed therefore unto yourselves, 
and to all the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers, to feed the Church of God, which He 
hath purchased with His own blood” (Acts xx. 28). 

I repeat, then, it is impossible for any person with any 
consideration in him at all, to bear these facts in mind, and 
not be struck with the lesson they read us; that in szn, in its 
nature and essence, there is a malignity, such as we can very 
imperfectly conceive; that, in the language of the Apostle, 
there is “‘ exceeding sinfulness in sin.” 

Now having possessed our minds with a notion of sin, thus 
got at by two approaches; by observing its character as 
testified by the system in which we live, and by the word of 
God; what manner of men shall we be if we treat it lightly, 
and make a mock of it? Scripture, which is always very 
plain-spoken, tells us, that in so doing we shall be fools— 
“Fools make a mock at sin.” For would he not be accounted 
a fool who should cast fire-brands about, and say it was sport, 
whilst he set his own goods and his neighbours’ around him in 
a blaze? Or, who should make poison his plaything, to the 
damage of himself and all that are in the house with him? 
But when he is meddling with sin, he is meddiing with that 
which is infinitely more desperate than either of these; and 
therefore his sporting with it, and making a mock of it, a folly 
infinitely more foolish. For what folly can be so gross as to 
jest about that which thus troubles the universe; which causes 
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all the misery there is in the world? Who but a fool, a 
hopeless fool, can joke and banter about a thing, but for 
which there would be no sorrow or tears amongst us; no 
suffering, or sickness, or pain; no blasted hopes, and broken 
hearts, and wounded spirits; no envy, or malice, or ill will; 
no severance of friends; no leading into captivity ; no decay ; 
and no death? Is the thing which desolates the world with 
evils like these a thing to make ourselves merry with? Why, 
but for this same sin being amongst us, should not the figura- 
tive language of the prophet hold good already ; and “ the wolf 
even now dwell with the lamb, and the leopard lie down with 
the kid; and the calf, and the young lion, and the fatling to- 
gether; and the little child lead them; and the sucking child 
play upon the hole of the asp, and the weaned child put his 
hand in the cockatrice’ den; and none hurt or destroy in all 
God’s holy mountain”? (Is. xi. 6.) And is the thing which 
stands in the way of this blessed consummation of peace on 
earth, and good-will amongst men, and which alone hinders it, 
a thing to divert ourselves with, and make a mock of? Or, 
further, is the thing which actually rendered it necessary that 
the Son of God should give up the glories of heaven, and 
humble Himself before man’s scorn; be buffeted, and spit on, 
and nailed to a cross between thieves; and pierced by the 
spear of a remorseless soldier; is the thing which wrought 
evils like these, matter for pleasantry, shall we think? Is it 
possible to imagine anything more likely to kindle God’s 
wrath to the very uttermost, than for Him to look down from 
_ heaven, and see that after He has done and suffered so much 
to put the sin of man away, man should, on his part, be so 
dead to all proper sense of it that he sports with it, instead 
of mourning over it in sackcloth? Alas! call sin by what 
names we will; let the tongue of mankind varnish it after 
what fashion it please; let it be represented as spirit, or 
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mirth, or gaiety, or frolic, or shrewdness, or what you will; 
it is still what I have described it—neither more nor less 
than this; even the thing which works in the world all the 
woe there is init; and the thing which has caused the blood 
of God’s Son to flow, to abate it. When years have passed 
over men’s heads, and the sorrows and trials of life have 
sobered them, they would seldom, I believe, do this; they 
would seldom, I trust, then make light of sin in this way: a 
grey-headed trifler of this class, if such an one we ever meet, 
is in truth the saddest of all sad sights; for him to be falter- 
ing out a wicked joke with a tongue that has but few more 
words to utter, before it shall be called on to render its 
account, and which should spend the interval chiefly in giving 
vent to confessions of penitence and prayer, is dismal indeed. 
‘But with the young, I fear, the case iscommon. Therefore, 
I would even venture to put my application, which has 
hitherto been a general one, and has been directed alike to 
every age, sex, and station, more closely, most closely, to the 
young men who form so large a part of the honoured audience 
I am addressing; for, possibly, some among them may be 
exposed to fall before the folly I have been denouncing, owing 
to circumstances peculiar to their present position. Indeed, 
it has been chiefly with a view to them that I have drawn the 
subject of my sermon this day from the Proverbs; which, 
besides being the book of Scripture that furnishes the Lessons 
for the Sundays now passing, is a book most especially cal- 
culated to impress the young, those who are entering upon 
life, with wholesome thoughts. In its very preface it inti- 
mates that it speaks to them above all; its very object 
professing to be, ‘to give the young man knowledge and 
discretion ; ” 
appeal, “My son,” “My son.” For its author had himself 
known but too well what are the temptations of youth, and 
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had but too dearly paid for the experience he had gained of 
their bitter fruits. It may well therefore be supposed, that 
when he uttered the words of my text, he had young men 
particularly in mind; that the caution they contain was 
directed to them above others; he might feel that they 
needed it most of all; that their years were a snare unto 
them; their animal spirits, and anticipation of ‘a long life, 
likely to betray them into levity. It was a holy man’s prayer 
to God, that he would “ teach him to number his days, that he 
might apply his heart unto wisdom.” As though wisdom, in 
the Scriptural sense, came, under God’s blessing, from the 
contemplation of our speedy departure hence: folly, from the 
contemplation of our protracted stay here. I do indeed 
believe that, on the whole, a more sober and reverential 
spirit is abroad among the students of this place than pre- 
vailed here years gone by. I see symptoms of this in a 
greater thirst for ecclesiastical and religious knowledge; in 
improved attendance, and more grave demeanour in our 
college chapels, and in this church; and in a large increase 
in the numbers of those who resort to the Table of the blessed 
Sacrament of the body and blood of Christ. Stili, where 
so many are gathered together from all quarters, of every 
temperament, and brought up under all circumstances, pro- 
pitious or otherwise, there must be always some who mislead, 
and some who are misled by them; and it is not a visionary 
evil against which the preacher is providing, when he bids 
you bear ever about you the warning words of the text, that 
it is “fools who make a mock at sin.” Doubtless, some 
moral courage is needed of you to act on it: a courage 
which, as it is the highest in character, so is it the last 
which men acquire. Forestal then its usual date, and be brave 
to God whilst you are yet in your teens. Be not laughed 
out of those ancient notions of right and wrong which you 
Cc 
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have had from your cradles, by the banter of any new 
associate. He will, in his heart, only respect you the more 
for not flinching to maintain them. He will hereafter be the 
very man to trust you (having had this proof of your spirit) 
with the fate and fortunes of those who are most dear to him, 
scoffer though he may now be: you will be the parties he will 
seek, when time and its troubles shall have humbled him and 
brought him to his senses, of whom to make the trustees of 
his\goods, and the guardians of his children, when he shall be 
no more. You may remember an instance of a splendid scoffer 
who would not, after all, allow the pleasant companions of his 
clever hours to have the care of the infant daughter whom he 
loved, but consigned her rather to the superstition of a convent 
—to, that very superstition which had furnished him with food 
for mirth in the days of his folly. Be not dazzled by the wit 
of the profane; a profane jest is the poorest, because the easiest 
of any. Be not persuaded that it is a mark of genius to be 
wicked; the greatest men by far this place of learning has 
ever known, were men of sober lives and deep religious prin- 
ciple; men, whose devotional feeling. was most keen and 
delicate ; men, who would have been shocked at the profane 
ribaldry of a would-be wit. Be not tempted to dissemble the 
real circumstances of your estate—I touch on this, because I 
believe the folly of disguising what you are, and to whom you 
belong, is often here the first step to that deeper folly which 
makes a mock at sm—Be not tempted, I say, to dissemble the 
real circumstances of your estate, where they may happen to 
be not affluent, and to enter into disingenuous rivalry with 
those above you in means and station, to the damage of your 
family and friends, who have made sacrifices perhaps to send 
you here; not surely with a view that you should truckle to 
the galling jokes of a thoughtless jester, and be ashamed of the 
affectionate thrift exercised on your behalf at home; but in 
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the hope that you would raise up for yourselves, in this noble 
field for talent and worth, an honest name; and repay them 
for their economy by the pride they will feel in seeing you 
great and good. In seeing you too single-minded; too grateful 
for the self-denying offices of those who love you; too pious 
sons, to be jeered out of the fifth commandment, or any other; 
but capable rather of emulating that generous simplicity of the 
Patriarch of old, who did not shrink from introducing amongst 
the firstborn of Egypt, now, through his own virtues, inferior 
to himself, the very humble father and brothers who belonged 
to him, and whose occupation was even an abomination to the 
Egyptians; and who, when that aged parent died, and when 
in obedience to his dying charge, that he should bury him 
with his fathers in the cave in Canaan, he carried thither his 
bones, was so far from feeling ashamed of the modest scenes of 
his early days—the cradle of his family, which was without 
wealth or pretensions—that he took along with him, to do 
honour to the corpse, a retinue of the lords of his adopted 
land, all the servants of Pharaoh, and the elders of his house, 
and all the elders of the land of Egypt, with their chariots and 
horsemen, a very great company; witnesses though they were 
thus to be of the very homely rock from which he was hewn; 
but, at the same time, witnesses too of that nobility of soul 
which, under God, had placed him in the sphere that was 
naturally his own, and lifted the shepherd’s boy to the foot of 
the throne. Do not imagine that you can form here friendships 
that will endure, or minister in any way to your promotion in 
life, by a compromise with sin in any shape. Spurious popu- 
larity won amongst your fellows by the smartness of a licentious 
tongue, or by the affectation of a dare-devil spirit which may 
chance to fall in with that of the companions you may be 
thrown amongst—popularity of this sort soon decays. Con- 
federacies in vice never last; there is nothing cohesive in 
Oy 
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them. Even among thieves and bandits, it is the morsel of 
virtue that remains in them unextinguished which enables 
them to hold together—and nothing else; it is some shred of 
moutual confidence; some touch of native honour; some rem- 
nant of self-restraint; some spark of conscience; some little 
virtue, in short, which mitigates and neutralises their vice, 
and binds it together as its alloy. Friendship is far too sacred 
a thing to be the growth of folly or profaneness: as well 
might we expect to prepare a glorified body by gluttony and 
excess: its fostering element is not amidst riot and noise, 
amidst cups and carousals, amidst impious flights of fancy, 
and pleasantries about holy things: but in far other scenes. 
It thrives in the partnership of danger and suffering and toil ; 
in every crisis and catastrophe that calls up real worth and 
sterling character; amidst the unselfish rivalries of the pursuit 
of knowledge; in the frank interchange of virtuous thoughts, 
under the desire of mutual improvement, moral even more 
than intellectual ; in the daily resort to the same sanctuary ; 
in the sympathies excited by common prayer; in the conver- 
sation one with another, so ordered, as if you were not only 
to be pleasant in your lives, but after your deaths not to be 
divided. It is thus that friends are made; friends that deserve 
the name; friends that shall survive the short intercourse of 
this place, though here they may have first met, and though 
here they may have found so much that ministers to their 
growth. Create then for yourselves this lasting esteem, by 
suffering no man to despise your youth; as the Apostle again 
and again enjoins; by letting no man see you guilty of the 
youthful follies of which the text speaks. Let nothing tempt 
you, even in these days of your frolic and your prime, to make 
light of the things of God. Set a watch over your words, that 
ye speak not unadvisedly with your lips. With the Psalmist, 
remember Jerusalem, the Holy City, even in your mirth. 
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Bethink yourselves of the day when every idle word will have 
to be accounted for; and picture to yourselves the dreadful 
reverse, which the wise man, whose instruction we have been 
now pondering, tells us awaits the scoffer, “ Because I have 
called, and ye refused ; I have stretched out my hand, and no 
man regarded: but ye have set at nought all my counsel, and 
would none of my reproof, I also will laugh at your calamity, 
I will mock when your fear cometh.” (Prov. i. 24.) 
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SERMON IL 


THE VALUE OF TIME. 
(Preached at Great St. Mary's, Cambridge, Nov. 30, 1845, Advent Sunday.) 


Romans xu. 12. 
“The night is far spent: the day is at hand.” 


Art the beginning of the Ecclesiastical year, our Church natu- 
rally shapes her services in such a manner as to awaken her 
members to increased activity and zeal in their Christian 
calling; and accordingly in the Epistle, the Gospel, and the 
Collect, of every Sunday in Advent, she reminds them of the 
Second Coming of Christ to take account of us all, in language 
not unadapted to its very near approach; now telling them of 
the signs in the heavens that are to precede it; now bidding 
_ them “ Judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come” 
(1 Cor. iv. 5); now apprising them that “the Lord is at 
hand, and that we need be careful for nothing” (Phil. iv. 5); 
and now, in the stirring language of the text, warning them 
that “the night is far spent, the day is at hand.” I feel, 
therefore, that I shall be acting in accordance with the 
teaching of our Church, thus expressed, if in the present 
sermon I draw your attention to the value of time; no new 
subject assuredly; but a most important one nevertheless, 
as those subjects which are most familiar usually are; and 
therefore such as enter largely into the Sermons of the Apostles 
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themselves, who talk of. ‘ putting people in remembrance” of 
this or that; of “stirring up their pure minds by way of re- 
membrance ;” use such phraseology as, “what I have told you 
often, I now tell you weeping ;” and cry, “ brethren, I write 
no new commandment unto you, but an old commandment, 
which ye had from the beginning” (1 Joh. ii. 7): it being 
the part of the instructed scribe, we read, to bring out of his 
treasures things old as well as new. 

And no man can go through the world with his eyes open, 
and not see the many tokens which God seems advisedly to 
have set in it to bespeak the value of time. 

1. He has made our lives obviously very short, compared 
with the work he has laid before us to do in them. What 
fields of knowledge have we to explore! What fields of action 
to enter into! What theories to develop! What obstacles to 
“overcome! What wonders to fathom! What phenomena to 
watch and record, from which no safe conclusion can be drawn 
till observations shall have been accumulated by a multitude 
of successive generations! So vast do all the works with which 
we are surrounded appear, as compared with the span assigned 
to us in which to contemplate them; in which to take part in 
them! So clamorously does nature itself call to us, carpe 
diem; make the most of the passing moment, if you mean 
even to sip at the brink of the well of knowledge; if you mean 
to put the tip of your finger te the burdens of life! 

2. Again, how does God teach us the value of time, by 
presenting to us on every side vast results as proceeding from 
the steady application of it, even where the agent is insignifi- 
cant, or the effort inconsiderable? Streams silently sawing 
their course through flint, and making for themselves in the end 
'a channel for their waters. Hills sunk and valleys raised by 
regular but imperceptible deposits. Forests creeping into 
grandeur, whilst we are asleep. Rocks, capable of breaking the 
most gallant ship, insensibly heaved up from under the waters 
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by the ceaseless operations of active worms. Not to speak of 
the colossal achievements of man himself; pyramids reared 
by the unremitting addition of brick to brick; aqueducts 
made to traverse impracticable regions by the same aggregate 
of minute labours; whole territories cleared of primeval woods 
that had overrun them, by the successive strokes of a wood- 
man’s axe. Time improved, turned to account, fixed as it 
flies, is the great ingredient in all these consummations— 
consummations which of themselves proclaim to us what a sin 
it is to waste a talent which, if duly administered, is so full 
of power. 

3. Then how has God filled the world with warnings of the 
value of time! How insecure has he made all calculations 
which reckon even upon a few days to come! How shattered 
are our schemes wont to be, where the execution of them 
depends on things abiding in one stay even for a week! Who 
does not acknowledge the force of the Apostle’s exclamation, 
“ Go to now, ye that say, To-day or to-morrow we will go into 
such a city, and continue there a year, and buy, and sell, and 
get gain; whereas ye know not what shall be on the morrow?” 
(St. James iv. 13.) How do all the changes and chances of 
life, its very system mutability, cry aloud to us, “What thou 
doest, do quickly !” 

4, Again, how does God admonish us of the value of time, 
by so constructing things, as that opportunities once let slip, 
7. €., time wasted, are never to be redeemed, do what we will 
to repair our folly! A seedtime suffered to escape, and the 
harvest for the year irrecoverable ; a youth passed in indolence, 
and no compensation to be made for it by exertions, however 
great, in after days; a tide lost, and a cargo ruined; a drug 
in season rejected, and a disease incurably fastened on us! In 
a word, how does success in life almost altogether depend on 
the vigorous seizure of the moment; its failure almost as 
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certainly efisue from doing even the right thing at the wrong 
instant! The inconvenience, too, which is the result of such 
procrastination and delay, usually out of all proportion, as it 
should seem, to the neglect—as though mankind were to be 
disciplined into a due estimate of the vast value of time, by 
seeing the fine set upon trifling with it, so prodigiously heavy. 

5. Above all; how has God given token of the value of 
time by his manner of peopling the world, and keeping it 
peopled, and the moral it inculcates! How evident does he 
make it, that he sends us here and withdraws us hence, on a 
quick march, like the figures on a lantern, one race of men 
after another ; as though he were bent on observing how we 
are disposed to act in our generation; sufficient, and but just 
sufficient, space allowed us for the trial; and then, our parts 
played, our characters tested, our merits registered with a view 
to ulterior dealings with us, our dismissal pronounced, and 
our places taken by other probationers. . 

It is a mysterious scheme—but so it is. So was it, we know, 
with the Israelites in their journey through the desert; pro- 
tracted as that journey was, for the object which God himself 
declares to them, saying, “‘ And thou shalt remember all the 
way which the Lord thy God led thee these forty years in the 
wilderness, to humble thee, and to prove thee, to know what 
was in thine heart, whether thou wouldest keep his command- 
ments, or no” (Deut. viii. 2, and xiii. 3). And who can con- 
template the circumstances of our existence here, and fail to 
be satisfied that God is detaining us in our journey upon earth 
—in this case too a journey of some forty years on the average 
—for the self-same end, “to humble us and to prove us, to 
know what is in our heart, whether we will keep his command- 
ments or no?” Are we not conscious that a variety of tests 
are in the process of application to us; each calculated to 
extract from us some virtue or vice which responds to its 
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peculiar action? Now weare tried with high estate, to discover 
whether we are humble; now with broken fortunes, to dis- 
cover whether we are content; now with sickness, to discover 
whether we are patient ; now with health, to discover whether 
we are sober; now with perplexities, to discover whether we 
are wise ; now with injuries, to discover whether we are for- 
bearing ; now with claims on us, to discover whether we are 
generous ; now with appeals to us, to discover whether we are 
just. Nay, do we not see these tests changed according to the 
change of our age; those which have touched us in our youth 
succeeded by others which touch us in our manhood; and 
these again making way for others which touch us in our 
decay ? Now the lusts of the flesh; now the pride of life; 
now the deceitfulness of riches. Further still,—Does not 
often some new and unforeseen and anomalous test seem to 
start up, as if to crown the work; so that when we have stood 
the proving of others, it may be seen whether we do not fall 
under that? David, for all that appears to the contrary, had 
come out of the numberless tests to which he had been sub- 
jected in the course of his most eventful life, clear and without 
reproach—nay, it is said of him, that ‘he was blameless, save 
in the matter of Uriah” —till that evil hour when he rose from 
his bed, and walked upon the roof of his house; and then on 
the sudden the temptation assailed him, for which he found 
himself too weak after all. Hazael, for all we know of him, 
had been faithful in his generation, the confidential servant of 
his sovereign, up to the time when he went on the message 
from him to Elisha: and when that prophet told him of the 
horrid acts he was on the very point of committing, and 
amongst them hinted that he would murder his master; he 
who, no doubt, fancied he knew himself better than the prophet 
knew him, and that having been a man so long, he was not 
going to be a monster then, exclaimed, “ Is thy servant a dog, 
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that he should do this great thing ?” and yet, sure enough, on 
the morrow,—so soon,—the temptation of a crown presenting 
itself to him with a force he had not anticipated, that dog he 
proved to be; for he took a thick cloth, and dipped it in water, 
and spread it on Benhadad’s face, so that he died, and Hazael 
reigned in his stead. (2 Kings viii. 18,15.) Indeed, God him- 
self, who occasionally vouchsafes to lay bare his own proceed- 
ings, manifests the dispensation I am developing to be according 
to his permission, in the case of Job; allowing Satan, who dis- 
puted the perfection of the patriarch’s character, and ascribed 
what virtue there seemed to be in it to the manner in which 
God had hedged him about, not suffering him to be put to the 
proof; allowing, I say, Satan to assail him on this side and on 
that; and to spy where he could find in him the weak place; 
now giving him license to put forth his hand on his substance, 
_ but reserving his person; and now, again, giving up to him his 
person, but withholding from him his life. The temptation of 
our blessed Lord himself proceeds upon the same principle ; 
the test changed from time to time, when it had spent itself 
and done its duty, and another substituted in its place; now 
the sensual appetites; now ambition; now unbelief. Who 
can doubt, in the face of all this, that he takes the true view 
of the life of man who regards it as a short series of proba- 
tions ; its duration that which just suffices for the completion 
of the experiments to be made on us, wherein we ourselves 
are free and conscious participators; and to be valued by us 
accordingly, as determining our worth finally and for ever. 
Brethren! where can I find an audience on whom to enforce 
these considerations, on whom to impress the vast value of 
time, more fitting than that now around me? Few of you are 
more than in your prime; most of you, ordinarily speaking, 
have a long term of life before you; and all of you are of a 
class, whether from rank, from property, from education, or 
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from all these combined, to make the manner of your spend- 
ing your time, the value you set on it, of very great import- 
ance to many besides yourselves. Would to God anything 
I may say may awaken those who may have need of the 
memento, myself amongst the number, to a sense of their re- 
sponsibilities, that the bread I now cast on the waters may 
come again after many days. 

- Some amongst you are of the privileged orders, as they are 
called; born to station and affluence, and not driven to 
exertion by that stern necessity which is the task-master of 
so many, and compels them, whether they will or no, to 
make some use, at least, of their time; and therefore you are 
under the greater temptation to take your ease. But privilege, 
remember, is looked upon with jealousy at all times, and 
never more so than in these; and though the same laws that 
secure your prerogatives to you, secure also the lesser stakes 
of those below you, to them; and this in some measure con- 
stitutes your protection ; yet, doubtless, such advantages can- 
not be relied on inordinately, nor such safeguard be strained 
overmuch. It is impossible for people to see the prodigious 
gulf by which the poorest classes are now separated from the 
wealthiest—a gulf increasing in width every day—the grind- 

ing penury, nay, the forced exile from almost all that has 
been nearest and dearest to them from childhood, to which 
so many are now driven; and the rigid economy to which so 
many more are reduced in order to earn a bread—hoping and 

looking for nothing beyond a bread—without the merits of a 
system, the surface of which at least presents so many anoma- 
lies, being severely canvassed; and without jealous curiosity 
being directed to the manner in which the superfluities of the 
opulent are disposed of. The true protection of great estates 
must, in the long run, lie in the general conviction of all 
ranks that their inviolable maintenance is for the benefit of 
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all; and that conviction must very mainly depend on the use 
their possessors are perceived to make of them. It is impos- 
sible, again, for people to see the great national benefits which 
resources like those over which you have the control can 
confer, when duly dispensed, without scanning narrowly, not 
the reasonable enjoyment, but the inconsiderate waste, of them 
on mere selfish ends. Contiguous estates cannot surrender 
the same rental, the one to minister to the personal luxury of 
a private voluptuary, the other to the support of a school, a 
college, or a hospital, without the thought forcing itself on 
many an observer, of the different amount of good the same 
sum commands, according to the different direction which is 
given to it. Far be it from me to deny or to disparage the 
advantages which accrue to a country from the dispersion 
over it of great proprietors. Those advantages are so many 
and so obvious that it is almost needless to enumerate them. 
None can have lived in districts where they are wanting with- 
out having perceived how wholesome is the presence of such 
men to the community at large—it will manifest itself in the 
better administration of the laws; in the courage and spirit 
with which they are upheld; in the frank and fearless prose- 
cution of the just and right; in the abatement of vindictive 
feuds; in the discouragement of petty, litigious, and narrow- 
minded broils; in the reproof of tyranny and oppression; in 
the more liberal hire of the labourer who hath reaped down 
the fields; in the support of injured innocence; in the 
dissipation of prejudice and ignorance; in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of wise and benevolent institu- 
tions; in the diffusion of good principles and moral know- 
ledge; in short, in the virtue which escapes in a thousand 
ways from a character placed by circumstances in a position 
which exempts it from the influence of much that is debasing, 
and lifts it above the “stir of this dim spot.” My argument 
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touches not the merit of the order; they are as necessary for 
the good of the whole, even as the charitable foundations 
themselves to which I before alluded; and though in a less 
direct and popular manner, contribute, I am persuaded, to 
the public weal no less effectually: but then it must be by 
their acting (as Iam most willing to confess is the case with 
vast numbers, and with greater numbers every day), under a 
sense of the responsibility of their position; under a sense that 
where much is given much will be required; under a sense 
that what God said of Canaan is true of the whole earth, “ the 
land is mine, for ye are strangers and sojourners with me.” 
(Lev. xxv. 23.) The proprietorship which God asserted 
himself to have in that land, by fines and heriots, as it were, 
imposed on it in the shape of tithes and Sabbatical years, and 
even the gleanings of the corn-field and the vineyard; the 
same lordship of the soil, though affirmed perhaps in a diffe- 
rent manner, still must exist in the very nature of things, the 
world over; and God will claim it too on the day when He 
brings all to book, and calls before Him His servants to reckon 
with them for their holdings. It is not the legitimate use of 
wealth, I repeat, of which God or man complains—not God, 
for His Scriptures abound in examples of men of large posses- 
sions who were His favourites and friends; not man, for by 
institutions and laws, framed as he considers for the benefit of 
all, he protects and encourages them. It is not the legitimate 
use, but the selfish misapplication of wealth, that heaven and 
earth cry out against. The rich man in the Gospel, whose 
case is stated by our Lord himself, does not appear to have 
perverted his property to the positive propagation of wicked- 
ness; he had simply employed it to the gratification of his 
appetites, in a luxurious table, and a gorgeous wardrobe, as 
if it were all his own. He had suffered Lazarus to lie at his 
gate, to be sure; but he had not maltreated him; nay, it 
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may be supposed he had let him partake of his crumbs; for 
he seems to have considered that the dole of the bread he had 
given him in times past had been on a scale to entitle him to 
ask of him, in his turn, to dip the tip of his finger in water 
and cool his tongue. And yet he lifted up his eyes in tor- 
ments. So God read the deserts of such a character—and 
man reads. them after the same fashion; hard to be persuaded, 
that property is meant for such purposes as those that rich 
man turned it to; that the right to it is so absolute as to be 
above scrutiny or animadversion ; and that the possessor is 
amenable to no laws but those of his own self-will: least of 
all, will such a view of it be tolerated at a crisis in the 
country, when so. much wants correction in our social sys- 
tem; correction which cannot be achieved without the pro- 
duction of means the most ample; when ages of supine 
neglect are to be atoned for by twofold vigilance, and long 
arrears of duty to our fellow-creatures to be paid off by 
strenuous self-surrender, if we would not have the frame of 
society come down about our heads. This is the present 
state of things; and it is for those who are born to rank and 
affluence to consider well the part God has assigned them to 
play at this eventful conjuncture; to reflect whether he has 
not given them tools to work with, in thew possessions ; 
pointed out to them their work, in the wants of their times; 
and prescribed the limits within which it is to be done, in the 
span of their age. Is this a hard saying? Does flesh and 
blood resent this interference with its joys? Our Church 
contemplates as much, when she makes it a clause in her 
Litany, that the Lord would deliver us “in all time of our 
wealth.” Happy they who reconcile themselves to the priva- 


‘tion, such as it is, which duty enjoins, by the case of the 


Preacher, the son of David, king of Jerusalem; and remem- 
ber, how having run through the whole file of pleasures which 
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even the resources of a monarchy could yield him, sickening 
of one after another, and finding vanity of vanities in them 
all, he ended his fastidious course by the discovery that the 
greatest of all luxuries was the luxury of doing good; and 
proclaimed the result of his experience in these memorable 
words—“ Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: Fear 
God and keep Hiscommandments: for this is the whole duty 
of man. For God shall bring every work into judgment, with 
every secret thing, whether it be good or whether it be evil.” 
(Keel. xii. 13.) 

Again; still more amongst you there are—indeed who 
amongst you are there not in this condition ?—who, if not 
belonging to these privileged orders in the common accept- 
ance of the term—these Corinthian capitals of the pillar— 
constitute its solid shaft, by enjoying that greatest of all 
privileges (for who that possesses it would exchange it for 
any other?) the privilege of education. What a talent is 
this committed to your trust! Whata capacity is there in 
this for turning time to account! for extracting a value from 
it beyond its own! And woe be to those who hold it, and 
yet do not make it render its natural fruits! Society, like 
the man of Macedonia, who said unto Paul, “ Come over into 
Macedonia, and help us,” has a controversy with such men, 
appealing to them and imploring them above all others, for 
the repairs in its system of which it stands in such undeni- 
able need. When the little city with few men within it was 
besieged by the great king, who came against it, and built 
great bulwarks against it; it was the poor wise man who 
was found in that city, that by his wisdom delivered it. 
(Hccl. ix. 14.) And only look what an educated man can 
do towards restoring the breaches in our walls, if he does but 
lend his faculties and his life to it, aware of the value of time, 
and the duties it imposes. How can a single Minister of a 
parish, for instance, during the short-lived tenure of his office, 
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with little or no personal means, but wielding the resources 
which an intelligent mind and a good cause are sure to put 
into his hands, in a few years change the aspect of a whole 
district; set a whole community to rights; make a desert, as 
the Prophet speaks, like a garden of the Lord! And if it 
were possible to have every parish in England served by one 
of these choice spirits, for one generation or more, who can 
tell the force which would be given to our Church? Who 
can calculate the hold she would get and keep on the affec- 
tions of the people? and what could stop her in her triumph- 
ant crusade against sin? Have not many of you seen—I 
have—the forlorn, ignorant, abandoned settlement of human 
beings with souls, actually won from the waste by such a 
single workman? Churches, schools, parsonages, rising up 
as if by magic in that once blighted, but now favoured, spot ? 
Yet who the magician, but a simple man of God, conscious 
in the intelligence he possesses of a power to set others in 
action ; conscious, in the righteousness of his cause, of having 
a friend to back him in the secret workings of every heart 
which beats around him; and conscious, in the swiftness of 
time, and the account to be rendered of it, of having no 
license for delay. Contrast that man with his college friend, 
we will say, or schoolfellow, who with private resources ten 
times more ample than his own perhaps, has been loitering 
through the years in which the other has been so active and 
so happy—for it is the privilege of such a spirit to go on his 
way rejoicing, and to reap the present reward of doing his 
duty manfully, in sunshine of the heart--contrast that man, 
I say, with his quondam yokefellow, who has been loitering 
through the same interval in the vapid pursuit of pleasure, 
which he has nevertheless not found, though his companion, 
who has not gone out of his way to seek it, has shared it so 
abundantly; with his grooms, his kennels, and his keepers, 
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at a watering-place, or at his club, things indifferent and even 
innocent in themselves, only not to be made the staple of 
one’s being; letting life thus ebb away, as if answerable to 
none for the use of it; and how sad are the reflections which 
result from the comparison! The one, whilst he is in the 
world unconscious why he is alive—can our Liturgy mean 
_ that the like of him “should bless God for his creation ? ”— 
and when he goes out of it, leaving his place to close up after 
him, like the air after the arrow, without a memorial to tes- 
tify of him remaining, more than if a mere animal had 
died—unless it be a mendacious inscription on a sumptuous 
sepulchre ; and yet once possessed of the same faculties as his 
friend, and capable of the same good deeds, had he but 
known like him how to redeem the time: the other shedding 
blessings around him whilst living—his very acts proclaiming 
why he should be permitted to live; and when -dead, still 
destined to speak for generations to come in the institutions, 
perhaps, or habits, he has bequeathed to them; giving sub- 
stantial token by these of his own sense at least (and who 
would not respect his authority ?) that there is a world beyond 
the grave, on which our eyes should ever be fixed, and to 
which our labours should ever tend—this world made the 
avenue to it; and of whom it might be said over his modest 
resting-place, by one who looked around and contemplated 
the labours of love he had left behind, still yielding their 
increase, ‘ s? monumentum requiris circumspice,’ if you ask for 
his monument, it is on every side of you. Who can regard 
the respective courses which these co-evals have run, and 
doubt that if we are indeed living under a moral government 
at all, there must be eventually an enormous difference in 
their portions ? 
Neither in the picture I have been drawing of the impres- 
sion for good which even one man of education, properly 
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possessed of an idea of his own responsibility, or of the value 
of time, can produce on our social system, have I allowed 
great talents to enter into the account. I shall not enlarge 
upon the reckoning God will have with persons endowed with 
those glorious gifts, set as they will probably be in the most 
commanding stations in life, and capable, especially when 
fixed in places of public trust or even of public education 
like our own, as they often will be, of moulding the character 
of the public mind, and the national habits of thought and 
action, for evil or for good. J shall not, for obvious reasons, 
presume to meddle with such a theme; or venture even to 
remind such men of the overwhelming obligations they are 
under to God and man: far rather would I have them stand- 
ing in this place, of which they would be more worthy, I say 
it unfeignedly, and I be listening to the words of wisdom 
which might flow from their lips. My argument is addressed 
to the many—my anxiety is to excite the ordinary class of 
hearers, and especially the young, to make the most of their 
time ; by representing to them that to be benefactors of their 
species, to be engines for shedding blessings largely amongst 
their fellow men, itis not splendid‘ parts that are wanted in 
them, for the possessors of these are few, and God would not 
allow the welfare of his creatures to depend on virtues rarely 
to be found; it is not splendid parts that are wanted in them, 
but a strong sense of their responsibility for the use of such 
as they have. Indeed,I doubt not that many a one in the 
world there is, who having watched the unostentatious for- 
tunes of those with whom he was once familiar in his youth, 
and of whose minds he had then the opportunity of taking 
the measure, has been surprised to segutheg hievements for 
good, which instruments so humble in talents;.as he knew 
them to be, have effected; and takes some silent shame to 
himself, that so much more highly gifted, he has himself 
D2 
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proved so far behind them in practical and sterling worth ; 
that whilst he has been wearing life away, he says to himself, 
a speculative humourist perhaps, in ingenious fancies, and 
deep communion with his own thoughts; they, though they 
aspired less high, have been really acting the nobler part, in 
doing good, in mitigating distress, in diffusing charity, in 
abating sin, in rallying the scanty resources their own little 
neighbourhood might afford for spreading humble truths 
amongst humble men; dissatisfied with fugitive and cloistered 
virtue, and better pleased to run the race not without dust 
and heat. Nay more, I deem it possible, that a further 
humiliating thought might cross the mind of the same party, 
when in coming in contact again, after the interval, with these 
companions of his prime, he finds them now exhibiting powers 
for which he was not prepared from old recollections of them ; 
the difference between himself and them not so wide as it 
once was; as though their faculties, such as they were, after 
having been wrestling with the active duties of life, as it was 
meant they should do, had acquired a vigour which his own 
had lost, moving in scenes of contemplation only; and as 
though it was with him, as it was with Moab—“ Moab hath 
been at ease from his youth, and he hath settled on his lees, 
and hath not been emptied from vessel to vessel, neither hath 
he gone into captivity; therefore his taste remained in him, 
and his scent is not changed” (Jer. xlviii. 11). Butif these 
men, regarded even in the course of their lives, furnish so 
much matter to others for searching and self-reproaching 
reflection, how much more will they in their last ends? Who 
shall have earned the benediction, if they have not, “ Blessed 
are the dead that die in the Lord, for they rest from their 
labours” ? (Rev. xiv.12). Who shall venture to take to them- 
selves comfort in the past, if not they ; when instead of finding 
itawaken in them therecollection of splendid gifts unimproved, 
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unimparted, it gives them hope, that even with their humble 
ones they will not have lived in vain? And to whom if not 
to them can the cheering welcome of the Lord apply, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servants, ye have been faithful over 
a few things, I will make you rulers over many things” ? 

St. Paul, who was himself an earnest and zealous man, and 
did nothing by halves, would not allow John Mark to be an 
associate of his, in his second visit to the Churches, because 
in a former one “he would not go with them to the work” 
—he would go with them on a pleasant cruise to Cyprus, 
‘where probably he had friends and relations, for he was 
sister’s son to Barnabas, and Barnabas was of the country of 
Cyprus,—but he would not go with them to the work. The 
reproof was not lost upon him; for some years later we find 
the Apostle speaking of him as one of his “ fellow-workers 
‘unto the kingdom of God, which had been a comfort to him” 
(Col. iv. 10, 11). Be it ours, one and all, to lay ourselves 
out for the work. God knows there is enough for every one 
‘of us to do at his own doors; and the heart of every one of 
‘us will tell him what is his own proper province: to that let 
each of us address himself, and in that let each of us be con- 
tent to labour, and not look too far or too wide. The work 
immediately before you, my younger hearers,—may I make 
bold to say ?—is to fit yourselves here for your future callings ; 
to turn to the utmost account the golden years and oppor- 
tunities you are now enjoying. How will you rue the waste 
of them hereafter, when the spirit that now flushes you, called 
up by troops of friends and sprightly scenes, and wants fore- 

‘stalled by others, shall have escaped, and you have to drain, 
in comparative solitude and self-dependence, the dregs of the 
cup you will have prepared for yourselves! The knowledge, 
which you are here in the way to lay up, is power in abey- 
‘ance: the principles and habits which you are here in a con- 
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dition to acquire, will sanctify that knowledge, and dispose 
you hereafter to apply it to the ends we have been contem- 
plating to-day—the glory of God, and the welfare of your 
fellow-creatures. For here, at any rate, your Church asserts 
herself ; and however overborne elsewhere, by the business 
and pleasures and factions and indifference of the world, takes 
you here constantly and carefully by the hand. Here you 
have her daily ministrations, to be made by you at your 
choice, a morning and evening roll-call, or a morning and 
evening sacrifice ; an irreverent muster, or an incipient course 
of daily religious exercise, to end only with your lives. Here 
you have her holy-days, and holy seasons, her vigils and her 
fasts, at least recognized. It is for yourselves to realize them 
to what extent you please, by your own unobtrusive adoption 
of them. Who will forbid you, who will observe upon you? 
Doubtless you may leave the place, as too many before you 
have left it, with no other associations connected with it than 
those of folly and idleness and excess; and having so done, 
abuse and betray it hereafter, as such use of it leads men to 
do; but Iam persuaded better things of you—for far other 
are the characteristics that belong to it. How many have 
gone forth from these busy yet contemplative scenes, made 
the saints they proved mainly by their studious and thought- 
ful sojourn amongst them! How holy are the recollections 
which Ridley, the foremost perhaps of our martyrs, enter- 
tained of Cambridge, and recorded in his touching farewell to 
the world he wasabout to quit! It was here, he felt, that he 
had been nursed into what he was; here, that he had been 
nerved to what he had to do; here, disciplined to what he had 
to endure. How many have been the weary souls, their 
earthly course of toil and trouble drawing to its close, who 
have returned or longed to return, in the spirit of a Wotton, 
to these haunts of their youth, as the fittest they could find in 
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which to trim their spirits for their approaching flight; in 
which to make their peace with God! It is yours then to 
profit by such influences now, whilst you may, that at length 
you may go out from amongst us, under the lasting bias of 
them, and give evidence to the world, by your lives and con- 
versation, that you have been nurtured in the schools of the 
prophets: as it is ours, whose privilege it is still to dwell 
here, and here to find the field of our duties, to make them 
indeed such schools; and to endeavour to discharge those 
duties as faithful stewards of very high trusts; maintaining 
wholesome discipline; discouraging needless expense; putting 
temptations, as far as may be, by salutary rules, out of our: 
younger brethren’s way; keeping “watch over them” as 
standing in a parent’s stead, with a parent’s eye, even as we 
shall hereafter wish the tutors of other days to deal by our 
children; grounding them all, whatever be their destiny, in 
the faith of Christ, and in that sound form of it which our 
own Church upholds; and above all, setting before them 
ourselves, blameless, nay, conspicuous examples: that when, 
after a few years, we retire from this, seat of learning, the 
stage of our probation for the present, as in the ordinary 
course of things is the case with so many who have been en-~ 
gaged in its service, we may not have treasured up for our- 
selves in our retirement the painful remembrance of having 
done the work of the Lord (for the Lord’s work education is 
or ought to be,) whilst we staid in it, negligently; or of 
having made ourselves in any sort partakers of the sins of 
those young men who shall hereafter go astray, by having 
failed to keep them when committed to our care—probably 
with much anxiety and many prayers—“ with a faithful and 
true heart, and to rule them prudently with all our power.” 
(Ps. xxviii. 73.) 

When Samuel was now old and grey-headed, and felt that 
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the time was approaching when he would have to surrender 
the various offices he had filled into other hands, strong in the 
consciousness of a long, laborious, and useful life, he ventured 
to appeal to his countrymen, who had seen how he had walked 
before God from his childhood, whether they could witness 
aught against him before the Lord and before His anointed. 
May we, one and all, young and old, student and teacher, be 
able to stand the proving as well as that aged prophet did, 
when our time comes for yielding up our commissions! And 
to that end, may we ever keep in mind that dreadful day, the 
prospect of which is now brought before us so vividly by our 
Church, and the awe of which has been upon me whilst I have 
presumed to address to you these homely truths, and has sus- 
tained me in the plainness of my speech; the day when our 
Lord shall come again in His glorious Majesty to judge both 
quick and dead. For oh! what a search will there be then! 
How will the misuse of our talents and time then find us out 
in all its most remote effects—remote effects upon others, 
which none will be so much amazed at as ourselves! Knit 
so closely as we are together, grinding as we are so intimately 
all at the same mill, we cannot calculate the interests around 
us we touch, the distance to which our conduct vibrates. We 
may guess it faintly by some accident which chances to ex- 
pose it once and again as we go on our way through life, 
some trivial word, so it seems to us, found perhaps years after it 
had been uttered, not to have fallen to the ground; some deed 
done without thought, revived in our recollection by results, 
we never dreamed of. But what an appalling idea of the 
judgment is presented by the reflection, that all the conse- 
quences of our acts or of our indolence, however distant, 
however indirect, however complicated, will then be traced, 
unravelled, and brought home to us! Alas! may we not cry 
out with the prophet, “Who shall live when God doeth this?” 
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What contemplation can induce us to make a conscience of 
our doings if this cannot? Souls whom we never meant to 
hurt—nay, in many cases souls of whose existence we were 
not perhaps conscious—blasted, unwittingly, by some derelic- 
tion of ours! brands left to the burning, through some in- 
glorious sloth of ours, that would not trouble itself, whilst 
time was, to pluck them out! May we, I repeat, think on 
these things, and be ever making our preparations for that 
terrible audit, by working whilst we have the light, and so 
using our time, that through the all-prevailing merits of a 
merciful Redeemer it may be crowned by a blessed eternity ! 
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SERMON III. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE GENERAL FAST-DAY. 


(Preached at Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, before the University, Wed- 
nesday, March 24, 1847, the Day appointed for the General Fast.) 


Psat exlviu. Part of 7th and 8th Verses. 


“Praise the Lord from the earth... fire, and hail: snow, and 
vapours ; wind and storm; fulfilling his word.” 


Ir was the custom of our blessed Lord to draw from the events 
of the day the material for His sermons, and give His lessonsa 
force even beyond their own by adopting a moment for their 
delivery propitious to the reception of them. And following 
his example, and indeed in accordance with the suggestions of 
our natural reason, the Church ever has heen wont to turn to 
a religious account any striking incidents with which the 
scenes of this chequered life may supply her—be they cause 
for thanksgiving or for lamentation—and, setting upon them 
her seal, dedicate them to God. On such occasions her Min- 
ister finds half his work done, and that perhaps the most 
difficult of the whole, without any efforts of his own; the 
attention of his audience secured by the catastrophe itself ; 
and their minds prepared to sympathise with the moral he 
may derive from it, however simple and unpretending it may 
be, by the temper they are of already. At ordinary times, 
and when the topics he may handle are indifferent, those topics 
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may prove to be such as fail to excite the interest he expects. 
His hearers may be fastidious; his words, like the arrows of 
Jonathan, may go beyond some, and fall short of others, and 
come home to the hearts of none. But on these extraordinary 
solemnities, and above all, on one so affecting as the present, a 
congregation of Christian men cannot be critical, cannot be 
unconcerned, and before the preacher calls on them they will 
answer, and while he is yet speaking they will hear. There- 
fore is it wise in Rulers, solicitous for the welfare of the people, 
not to let such opportunities of impressing them run to waste : 
but by exhortations to those restraints of the flesh which set 
the spirit more free for high and holy thoughts, and by the 
appointment of timely penitential services, guide them to good; 
and therefore may those who are called to the office of con- 
veying these impressions, undertake it the more boldly, know- 
ing that the feelings of their congregations go along with them, 
and will supply many defects in themselves. 

That the seasons are used by God for something more than 
producing food for his creatures, is taught us in many passages 
of holy writ. He has this purpose before him, no doubt, in 
regulating them, that man may live thereby; but He hasa 
further purpose also, a moral purpose, that man may be made 
better by them; that he may gather from them lessons of a 
righteous life, and be placed by them in situations that demand 
religious duties. The system of the natural world has from 
the first period of the history of things been represented as 
bound up very closely in the system of the moral world; the 
one acting intimately upon the other. The first sin brought 
about a change in the productiveness of the earth. It may be dif- 
ficult to see how the two things are connected, but it was God’s 
pleasure that so it should be; and when Adam fell, the ground 
was cursed too, and thorns and thistles were brought forth of 
it: the moral character of man, and the system of inanimate 
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nature, by some means or other, most intimately combined. If 
we follow the story of early times which the Bible reads us, 
we shall still find the same scheme taking effect. It was the 
Almighty’s will that the knowledge of Him should be dispersed 
throughout the world by one peculiar people. The race of 
Abraham is selected by Him as His missionaries for the con- 
version of the heathen. But the instrument by which He puts 
them in motion is still the seasons. He sends a famine into 
the land of Canaan, where they dwell; and this drives them 
down to Egypt, where they are caused to settle, living in close 
alliance with that nation, and no doubt communicating to them 
great religious truths of which they had otherwise been igno- 
rant; for that many of the Egyptians had received some know- 
ledge of God from the Israelites is clear, both from the attention 
they paid to the threats of Moses,—for “he that feared the 
Lord among the servants of Pharaoh,” we read, “made his 
servants and cattle flee into the houses” before the hail came 
(Ex. ix. 20); and from the numbers of them,—“ the mixed 
multitude,” which accompanied the Israelites at last through the 
wilderness, the ringleaders of that longing for Egypt which so 
soon beset the camp ;—numbers so considerable, that when the 
commandments were given, the “ stranger that was within the 
gates” of the Israelites was a party recognised in them. But 
when God, as we may presume, thought that in Egypt this 
company of Preachers had remained long enough to answer 
his designs, and was disposed to lead them elsewhere, still to 
spread a knowledge of Himself over the earth, the means by 
which He again put them in motion were His command of the 
elements; the thunder, the lightning, the hail, the plague, 
were His messengers to Pharaoh, and were the instruments by 
which He accomplished the delivery of His chosen race, and 
directed their steps to other lands. Still the system of 
inanimate nature very intimately coupled with the religious 
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improvement of mankind, and the extension of the kingdom of 
God! The same dispensation is still more manifestly observ- 
able in the government of Israel under the Mosaic covenant. 
If the Israelites kept God’s commandments, they were to be 
blessed in the field, the Lord was to make them plenteous in 
goods, in the fruit of the ground; He was to open unto them 
His good treasure, to give rain unto their land in its season. 
If, on the other hand, they sinned against Him, then were 
they to be cursed in the field, in the fruit of the land; 
they were to be smitten with extreme burning, and with 
drought, and with blasting, and with mildew; and the 
heaven over them was to be brass; and the earth under 
them iron; and the rain to be nothing but a rain of 
powder and dust. (Deut. xxviii.) All serving to show that 
it was a part of God’s plan to knit together the moral 
and the natural system of things, and to make the one act 
upon the other. And accordingly, as a matter of fact, we 
do find incidental allusions to the occurrence of famines in the 
future history of the Jews; more frequent as the worship of 
Baal and other sins drew them on towards the captivity, and 
filled up the measure of their iniquity (Jer. xii. 4); some of 
the minor prophets making this judgment their theme, almost 
beyond any other (Amos iv. 6 et seqg.: Joel passim); even to 
deriving from it ordinary figures of speech (Amos viii. LD) 
and one of the kings of Judah, Uzziah, devoting himself to 
husbandry, probably from the straits the country had been 
reduced to by reason of it (2 Chron. xxvi. 10); more blessed 
in this his deed, had he continued to couple with it the reli- 
gious reformation of his people, which he begun (2 Chron. 
xxvi. 4), but abandoned (ver. 5); and had he remembered 
that the land was laid desolate, not merely to awaken the hus- 
bandman, but the sinner; and would resume its fertility not 
more at the call of the ploughman than of the penitent. And 
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this same dispensation,—though not now awarded, it may be, 
with the same evident and immediate exactness as under the 
Levitical law, mankind not requiring it now as they did then, 
for reasons which it would be easy to assign—this dispensation, 
I say, is believed by all sober-minded and considerate men still 
to obtain in a great degree; moved as they are to such con- 
viction by watching the rise and fate of empires, the fortunes 
of private families of which the secret history is known to 
them, and above all by their own personal consciousness of 
the events of their own lives. So that it is in accordance with 
the prepossessions of mankind that our Church provides 
prayers for “rain,” and for “ fair weather,” acknowledging that 
the plague which is the subject of them may have been de- 
served by us, and begging that we may be thereby taught to 
amend our lives; anda prayer “in the time of dearth and 
famine,” containing a confession that our iniquity may have 
justly drawn it down. As a further instance of the manner 
in which it has probably pleased God to make the elements 
minister to the religious condition of His creatures in more 
modern times, it seems far from unlikely that the first intro- 
duction of the Gospel into this country was an effect of an 
unusual derangement of the seasons. For that great dearth 
which Agabus foretold (as we read in the 12th chapter of the 
Acts) which was to prevail throughout all the world, and 
which actually did come to pass in the days of Claudius Cesar, 
is supposed to have driven many Syrian Christians into the 
armies of that emperor, as the only way of preserving life; so 
that when he came into Britain he brought with him, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, those teachers of a more excellent way, who 
proved a light to lighten our barbarous ancestors, and were 
the harbingers of that flood of it which was eventually to 
illumine the isle. Still, therefore, it should seem that it is the 
plan of Almighty God to make the religious improvement of 
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His creatures go hand in hand with His regulation of the sea- 
sons; and it is not too much to suppose that these latter are 
adjusted in a great measure, perhaps in a chief measure, with 
a view to this high and paramount object—the life of the body 
being after all a thing of infinitely little consequence when 
compared with the health and well-being of the sow/—and 
that in any dispensation of God, the one cannot be consulted 
only or chiefly, and the other be overlooked or disregarded. 
For indeed He appears to govern by a scale, according to the 
dignity of the end He has in view; and thus plants were 
made in subservience to animals, which are the more 
worthy ; for “to every beast of the earth, and to every 
fowl of the air, and to every thing that creepeth upon the 
earth, wherein there is life, God,” we are told, “gave every 
green herb for meat” (Gen. i. 30): and animals were made 
in subservience to man, which is the more worthy still; 
for man, we are told again, “was to have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the 
cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth” (Gen. i. 26): and the whole 
was made in subservience to God’s own glory, which is.accom- 
plished in the righteousness of his moral creatures: the 
worthiest and highest end of them all: and this whole will 
have to be broken up and burned, like a thing that has done 
its office, so soon as the probation of the moral beings that 
occupy it is completed, and God has made up the number of 
His elect. Therefore it is that we read in the Book of Job, 
“ Hast thou entered into the treasures of the snow? or hast 
thou seen the treasures of the hail, which I have reserved 
against the time of trouble, against the day of battle and war?” 
(xxxviii. 22.) That is, can ycu or any short-sighted man look 
into my secret armouries, saith God, or understand how I wield 
the seasons as My instruments for executing My will? And 
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to the same purpose we find the Psalmist breaking out into 
expressions which couple God’s preaching to His people with 
His guidance of the elements: “He sendeth forth His command- 
ment upon earth,” says He, “ His word runneth very swiftly. 
He giveth snow like wool, He scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes. 
He casteth forth His ice like morsels: who can stand before His 
cold? He sendeth out His word and melteth them, He causeth 
His wind to blow, and the waters flow. He sheweth his word 
unto Jacob, His statutes and His judgments unto Israel.” (Ps. 
exlvii. 15.) And in the words of my text He appeals to the 
elements to tell forth God’s glory, inasmuch as whatever 
they are, and whatever they do, they are His agents, and are 
accomplishing His work, “ Fire and hail, snow and vapours, 
wind and storm,” not coming and going by chance and at 
random, “but fulfilling His word.’ And this they do, no 
doubt, in a thousand mysterious ways, of which we do not and 
cannot take particular notice. But some of the consequences 
—I mean the moral and religious consequences which flow 
from an untimely season, for instance—we may trace for 
ourselves, and thus find the glory of God displayed, and I 
will add, His mercy too, in the dispensation we are called 
upon to contemplate and mourn over this day. 

1. For first, a visitation like this naturally turns our 
thoughts, even in spite of ourselves, to the primary source 
from which all our supplies proceed, to the Providence of 
God, on which we begin to perceive sensibly, that we must, 
after all, repose. “Be gracious, heaven,” is the prayer we 
find fittest for the most diligent husbandman, when he has 
finished his toil—“ Be gracious, heaven, for man has done his 
part,” and that part how insignificant! We are taught, I 
repeat, to feel sensibly, that He Who commands these seasons 
which put us in jeopardy and make us afraid, Who can say to 
one element, “ Go, and it goeth, and to another, Come, and it 
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cometh,” is the Being Who holds our life in His hand after all ; 
is the Being Who “upholds all things; ” and that all things, 
if He uphold them not, must quickly come to an end, and we 
amongst the number. A fierce element, nay, a mean insect 
let loose upon us (for even the canker-worm, the caterpillar, 
and the palmer-worm, are styled by the prophet God’s great 
army (Joel ii. 25), serves to shew in what merciful subjection 
the Almighty for the most part restrains them. And as a shock 
upon a level road reminds us, what we might otherwise forget, 
how smooth is its surface in general, so do the stars in their 
courses, when they are allowed to war against us for a while, 
admonish us how uniformly they are made “ to sing together.” 

Now any event by which we are called to this lively sense 
of the Providence of God—of the absolute need we stand in ~ 
of His constant protection—of the goodness with which it is 
perpetually vouchsafed—of the many things which must daily 
and hourly go right in order that we may experience the 
blessings and comforts we do, nay, even the very lowest 
and least of them-—any event which begets these thoughts in 
us, however dismal in itself, is for good; such thoughts are 
often the beginnings of wisdom, the day of small things not 
to be despised. It is the necessity under which the poor are 
laid to bear this wholesome correction always about them, 
that fits them above others, as they are ever represented to be 
in Scripture, for the reception of the gospel of Christ in 
power. For they are ever walking on the very verge of want. 
They live, as it were, on trust. Theirs is a life of constant 
expedients. Give us this day our daily bread, is a prayer 
which they can put up in faith. They need not have re- 
course to the Greek, to find whether the phrase may not admit 
a laxer interpretation ; for, like Elijah, they practically know 
and feel that it is from God, and no other, that they have to 
expect, in their penury, their morning and evening meal. 
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They have no stores laid up for many years. There is 
nothing to tempt them to imagine for a moment that they are 
above the reach of hunger. They watch the clouds, the 
dearth or abundance of the former and latter rain, with a 
personal anxiety; and the clause of our Liturgy,—a Liturgy 
which in one place or other comes home to the heart of every 
man who has a heart within him, with a force of its own,— 
arrests their devotion above that of other worshippers, that 
“it would please God to give and preserve to our use the 
kindly fruits of the earth, so as in due time we may enjoy 
them.” For they acknowledge, and are convinced, that they 
at least are at the mercy of a blight or storm, or bad harvest ; 
that however others may fare, who can eat of the fat of the 
land; who can say, lo! is not the whole country before us? 
their fate must be, in the case of failure of the crops, to 
struggle through the winter with scanty and unwholesome 
food, and encounter most likely in the spring the fever which 
follows at its heels to eat up the strength which the famine had 
spared. All this tends to make them confess, not in theory 
merely, but in very deed, and as a matter felt by them to be 
true, that they are in God’s hand, and prepares them for the 
teaching of Him Who requires above all things the humble 
and confiding heart. Such is the natural effect of a preca- 
rious subsistence on the sentiments of those who are exposed 
to it. And accordingly I think we may perceive that in its 
degree the present emergency has carried this feeling to a 
higher class, has subdued the spirits of many much above the 
poor; that it has hushed our over-confident speculations, un- 
used as we have for a long time been to such monitors, and 
almost beguiled as we had been into the fancy that the re- 
sources of the earth were in our own keeping; that it has 
confounded mere economical debates; and suggested mis- 
givings to reasoners who resolve everything into physical and 
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secondary causes, and there stop—the process of investigating 
such causes, no doubt, innocent in itself, and a lawful and 
even a noble application of the powers God has given us, but 
still to be pursued under the impression that, push our in- 
quiries of this kind as far as we will, there comes at last a 
great gulf which no human sagacity can bridge over—the 
manner in which spirit acts upon matter—the laws by which 
the First Cause of all touches the subordinate ones. “ For 
all these regular motions,” says the greatest of our philoso- 
phers on closing his immortal work, as though desiring to lift 
up the minds of his readers above even his own sublime phy- 
sical inquiries, “all these regular motions have not their origin 
in causes mechanical... but must be subject to the govern- 
ment of the One. He directs all things, not as the soul of 
the world, but as the Lord of the universe; and by reason 
of this his dominion has the title of tayroxparwp, the Univer- 
sal Ruler.”! And however we may account for the motions 
of the limbs by principles of anatomy, or of the fluids by 
principles of circulation, and thus go beyond the peasant in 
this sublunary philosophy, we are still as much in the dark 
with respect to the action of the soul on the body as the 
merest clown. It cannot be denied that, for whatever reason 
—whether from the engrossing investigation of these second 
causes which has of late years been carried on with so much 
success; or from alarm, not groundless in itself, at a religious 
system which had peopled the world with spurious miraculous 
agencies; or from both these circumstances—a jealousy has 
long been felt amongst us of admitting the interference of 
spiritual beings in the affairs of this material world. They 
have been in the ordinary creed of the day almost excluded 
from it, whether they be evil or good. And it is with reserve 
and hesitation that we understand, on the one hand, how there 
1} Newton's Principia, Vol. m1. p. 673. 
E2 
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is a devil walking about seeking whom he may devour (1 Pet. 
v. 8); a prince of the powers of the air (Eph. ii. 2); rulers 
of the darkness of this world, not of flesh and blood, against 
whom we have to wrestle; spiritual wickedness, or wicked 
spirits in high, 7.e. in heavenly places (Eph. vi. 12); demons 
possessing and plaguing the bodies of men: and on the other 
hand, angels of our own that always behold our Father’s face 
(Matt. xviii. 10); ministering spirits sent forth to minister 
for them who shall be heirs of salvation (Hebr. i. 14); and 
present in our congregations, because of whom our women 
should be veiled (1 Cor. xi. 10). Yet do not all these pro- 
positions rest upon the plain words of Scripture? of which 
the interpretation that is furthest from the literal, as Hooker 
teaches us, is usually furthest from the truth: and are they 
not propositions which were never doubted by the master 
minds of former generations, and which enter most largely 
into the whole system of Theology, from the most primitive 
times, to those of comparatively modern date—from the times 
of Tertullian and Origen, to those of Andrewes and Barrow? 
But I can believe some respect for that more ancient faith is 
revived by the crisis which has overtaken us; and that the 
silence, may I not say the reverential silence, with which the 
suggestion of a general Fast has been received in almost all 
quarters, and even by those who under ordinary circumstances 
might have been tempted to scoff at such a refuge in our dis- 
tress, is a testimony that all of us, wise as well as simple, are 
staggered at the spectacle before us, and are at least in doubt 
whether on this occasion it may not be true, that the judg- 
ments of God are abroad in the earth. But what an invalu- 
able lesson is that, however dearly bought, which brings God 
thus nigh to us, to all classes among us; and thoughtless as 
we are, and debased by the material things that solicit our 
senses on every side, realises before us, even before the 
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highest as well as the least credulous in the land, the intimate 
presence of the Deity, and our absolute dependence upon Him. 

2. Again, this stern visitation cannot fail, one would hope 
and believe, of making those whose case it is to be clothed 
and fed and lodged delicately, very sensible that they are 
basking in God’s peculiar bounty ; that He in whose hands is 
the disposing of the lot of life, has caused theirs to fall upon 
a ground much fairer than they deserve. They cannot help 
feeling that they can boast nothing within them, or discern 
anything about them, in right of which they can challenge 
this preference. They know but too well that they are not 
wiser or better, more just or temperate, more chaste or holy, 
more patient or true, than thousands around them, who are 
nevertheless at this moment steeped in misery; that though 
these are the Galileans on whom the tower has fallen, their 
own escape is not to be imputed to their superior virtue; nay, 
that in these national calamities the judgment is not in- 
flicted because those who prove the victims of it especially 
‘called it down, but perhaps because there were not virtuous 
men enough in the land to stay the plague. So was it with 
Sodom. So was it afterwards with Jerusalem itself.. “Run 
ye to and fro through the streets of Jerusalem,” says Jere- 
miah, “and see now and know, and seek in the broad places 
thereof, if ye can find a man, if there be any that executeth 
judgment, that seeketh the truth, and I will pardon it” (v. 1). 
Rather will they enter into the feelings of Boerhaave, which 
dictated, we are told, the thought whenever he saw a criminal 
led to the scaffold, “It is of God’s mere mercy that I am not 
in that man’s place,” How wholesome are such reflections as 
these! how precious the occasion which prompts them! for 
it is rarely a bias of the mind which belongs to prosperity. 
Ease and fulness of bread beget high thoughts, not lowly 
ones. It is against those above us, not those below us, that 
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we are ever measuring ourselves: and whilst the latter prac- 
tice would suggest to us only contentment and thankfulness, 
the other only engenders in us emulation and envy and 
strife. How merciful an interposition, then, to many, to most, 
persons of the class I contemplate, awful as it is in itself, is 
that which fixes, irresistibly fixes, for a time at least, our 
attention on our poorer brethren; which familiarizes us with 
their privations; which opens to us their haunts and their 
habits; which leads us to review their squalid huts, their 
scanty clothes, their coarse and insufficient food; and I will 
add, which often inspires us with wonder and admiration at 
the virtues, more than heroic, which are in attendance on 
those hardships, and indeed which grow out of them! How 
calculated is such a crisis to change our habits of self-inflated 
comparison ; to reduce and direct our speculations to another 
quarter ; and to impress on us the practical moral, that our 
truest wisdom is not ‘‘ to mind high things, but to condescend 
to men of low estate.” (Rom. xii. 16). 
3. Nor is this all: not only are we thus taught a lesson of 
humility and thankfulness, but also one of pity and active 
charity. The sight of the sufferings of others is ordained by 
a merciful law of our being to give us a pang which seeks its 
own relief in the relief of them, and he who holds his hand 
feels that he is offending against that law, a relic of the 
shattered image of God in which man was first made. The 
priest and Levite in the parable, though they would not yield 
to its humane suggestions, acknowledged that they felt its 
force; for even they, when they saw the wounded traveller, 
that had fallen among thieves, had the grace to pass by on the 
other side—even they would not do violence to their nature, 
by tarrying to contemplate his sufferings, but tried to escape 
from their own secret upbraidings for the hardness of their 
own hearts, by getting as far as they could out of sight of an 
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object that was painful to them. But this natural feeling, 
planted in us by God, to pity and relieve distress, would soon 
be impaired or expire, if objects of distress were not from time 
to time presented to it; it requires such food to feed upon, 
that it may be cherished and kept alive and in activity ; with- 
out such calls upon it, it would go out, like a fire without a 
timely supply of fuel. For this reason, amongst others, it is 
said, that it is better to go to a house of mourning than to a 
house of feasting; that sorrow is better than laughter, for that 
by the sadness of the countenance the heart is made better ; 
that the heart of the wise is in the house of mourning, but the 
heart of fools is in the house of mirth (Hccles. vii. 2): and 
that Job, aware how riotous prosperity hardens all within, 
and petrifies the feelings, “ after his sons had been feasting in 
their houses, every one his day, sent for them when it was 
over, and sanctified them, and rose up early in the morning, 
and offered burnt-offerings, according to the number of them 
call.” (Job i. 5.) It is a sure saying of our Lord, that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive; but in order to realise 
this blessing our sensibility must be awakened. When we in- 
dolently throw an alms to a beggar by the highway side to 
‘relieve ourselves of his importunity, this blessing is not appre- 
ciated or even felt: our sensibility must be awakened; an 
appetite must be created in us for discharging the duty of 
beneficence by an object that really excites it; and thena 
gratification accompanies the act, as it does the indulgence of 
any other lawful appetite: we must be athirst to enjoy the 
spring; hungry to enjoy food; and moved to pity to enjoy the 
prerogative of doing good. And here is one of the greatest 
temptations of affluence and ample estate, that such a condi- 
tion does not usually bring its possessors into much close in- 
tercourse with scenes of suffering; they are in danger of 
judging of the world at large by that portion of it with which 
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they are chiefly conversant, and there much is not to be found, 
except its frivolities and follies, that need excite their com- 
passion. Therefore it may be that God occasionally interferes, 
and sows scenes of undeniable distress more thickly, and gives 
them a poignancy beyond the common, in order that the 
stagnant commiseration and charity of many may be stirred 
and put in motion. This is another beneficial consequence 
which may be drawn from a season of dearth ; it may soften 
the hearts of people who abound. 

4, Again; the unusual calls which are made upon us at 
such a moment—the embarrassment we are under from the 
number and indisputable necessities of the claimants on our 
bounty, and the limited extent to which we are able to respond 
to them—may cause us to reconsider the manner in which 
we have been hitherto disposing of the means we possess, and 
to bethink ourselves how much has been squandered on selfish 
or trivial ends, which had it been now forthcoming might 
have saved even the life of man. Doubtless, this subject very 
easily admits of a fanatical view; but Scripture does not en- 
courage any such. When it was observed to our blessed Lord 
that the ointment might have been sold for three hundred 
pence, and given to the poor, for some reason or other he did 
not applaud the remark. When Zaccheus told Jesus that one 
half of his goods he dispersed in this manner, Jesus did not 
make answer, Why not more ?—though, even then with the 
remainder he would have been far above millions of his fellow- 
men; for we read that “he was rich ’—but, “this day,” was 
our Lord’s reply, “is salvation come to this house” (Luke 
xix. 9). Jesus did not refuse “to be with the rich in his 
death,” neither did he ever condemn the prodigality of the 
friend who brought an hundred pound weight of spices to do 
honour to his corpse. The community of goods, of which we 
read, among the early Christians, was only a community of 
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such goods as constituted the exchequer of the Church; over 
which the individual contributors had no longer any personal 
control, after they had supplied their contingent; but still 
they could reserve for their own use as much or as little of 
their own property as they pleased, free from the Church’s 
interference—“ After the possession was sold,” says St. Peter 
to Ananias, “was it not in thine own power?” (Acts v. 4.) 
Was it not at thine own option even then to contribute more 
of it or less? And accordingly, we still read of appeals to the 
more affluent Christians in behalf of the more needy, and of 
exhortations to those whom God had prospered to lay by them 
in store upon the first day of the week for those that were in 
want (1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2): appeals and exhortations which 
could not have been urged had there been an absolute com- 
munity of goods. 

It is no fanatical view, therefore, of property which 
Scripture invites us to form, nor does it plead for any equal 
division of it amongst all. Indeed, how grievously any such 
structure of society would aggravate distress when it comes 
in force, is demonstrated by the present aspect of the sister 
kingdom, exasperated as that distress is on the one hand by 
so large a proportion of its population being actually on a 
level; and on the other hand, relieved as it is, so far as it 
is relieved, by there being still left superior classes in that 
country and in this to whom the misery has not yet mounted. 
But though Scripture advocates no such extreme theory as 
this, it does suggest another under which property should be 
administered; that it should be under a sense of our respon- 
sibility to God for its use, and of the account we shall have to 
render for it at the last. The parable of the talents, that of the 
unjust steward, that of the rich man and the beggar, all point 
to this principle. The Levitical decree, “the land is Mine, for 
ye are strangers and sojourners with me,” (Lev. xxv. 23) is still 
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founded on it. And surely this consideration ought especially 
to touch ws—no people in the world being so clamorous for 
the introduction of the principle of responsibility into all 
their relations as ourselves, or so loud in its praise. It is the 
principle, the only principle, which is supposed to render the 
exercise of authority in any degree undefined, safe and harm- 
less: the constable, the magistrate, the minister, even the 
parliament, are all in an ascending series to be controlled and 
held in check by it. Alas! let us not stop short at the 
most critical point of all, and forget the final responsibility 
to God—the crown and consummation of the climax; for 
unless in this scale of delegated trusts, the last earthly de- 
pository of power be itself responsible—and to whom can 
it be except to God in heaven ?—we are living under an 
irresponsible government after all. This principle then, I 
say, which in human affairs is thought to act so well, let us 
enforce on ourselves with respect to property—there can be 
no better field for its application—and let every man who has 
possessions, wield them, as talents committed to his keeping, 
not laid under very circumstantial restrictions, or subjected 
to any very precise laws, but simply committed to him under 
an understanding from God, that they are to be accounted for. 
Then will a moment of intense disaster like the present, 
which brings along with it importunate calls for help from 
those who are in a condition to bestow it, be calculated to 
quicken that principle; to induce men to apply that safe 
standard to the management of the unrighteous mammon, 
more rigorously than before; and thus once more will the 
calamity be blessed in its consequences, and the mysterious 
dealings of God be vindicated. It would be so in any con- 
dition of society, how much more in one so artificial and 
luxurious as our own; where the sarcastic philosopher of old, 
on casting his eyes around him, might be forgiven if he said, 
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“how many things are there here which I want not!” But 
if such be the case; if there be, as must, I fear, be confessed, 
such waste in some classes, and such want in others, amongst 
us, God may have seen fit to remind us in his displeasure by 
a severe memento, of a truth we had forgotten, or were in 
danger of forgetting, that “‘ we are stewards,” and that “it is 
required in stewards that a man be found faithful !” (1Cor. iv. 2). 

5. There is another aspect of the subject which I might 
dwell upon, were I addressing an audience of a different 
complexion and. rank from that now before me; and which 
even as it is I cannot altogether forego—the righteous pur- 
poses which a season of suffering like the present may work 
out, if properly improved, on the poor as well as on the rich. 
God knows that it isin no other than a most friendly spirit 
to them that I say it; but that trial cannot be otherwise than 
beneficial to them which necessarily teaches them foresight, 
which leads them when in comparative prosperity to contem- 
plate the evil day. Nay, that implicit surrender of them- 
selves to God’s good care, which I before said belonged to them 
and their circumstances, must be guarded by this caution, to 
be safe. And no man, therefore, can be a more real benefac- 
tor to the poor, than he who takes every opportunity which 
presents itself of urging on them by every means the exercise 
of this cardinal virtue—a virtue so conspicuous as to be con- 
sidered by mankind eminently characteristic of the Deity, so 
that by common consent they designate Him by it; as if all 
his other attributes were lost in it or eclipsed by it; and 
when they speak of Providence, they speak of God. It is 
the triumph of the future over the present, of faith over 
sight; and which beginning with things of time, may end 
with those of eternity. For though this is not always the 
result; and though it is made matter of reproach in Scripture 
that men who can discern the face of the sky, cannot discern 
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the signs of the times; and that the children of this world 
are in their generation wiser than the children of light; yet 
assuredly it may be taken as a truth, that where men are 
reckless about the future in things temporal, they are seldom 
heedful about them in things eternal, and that he who is 
unconcerned about providing for his family, is usually un- 
concerned too about providing for his soul. Everybody who 
has looked at all into the circumstances of the poor must be 
aware, that when once they have gathered households about 
them, it is out of their power to do more than meet the wants 
of the passing day ; and that if sickness or domestic disaster 
of any kind overtakes them, it confounds all the schemes 
even of the most far-seeing amongst them, and casts them on 
the bounty of others, or the pittance supplied by the humanity 
of the law. Still it is clear, too, that the poor differ very 
much in the comforts they enjoy, and in the resources they 
contrive to raise for themselves, even when their opportunities 
are the same, and the demands upon their earnings the same. 
This difference, therefore, can only arise from the exercise 
on their part of a greater or less degree of forethought; and 
the lesson which a famine reads, terrible as is the teacher, 
is a lesson of forethought. When the tyranny is overpast, 
the moral of it may remain, and the sharp affliction of the 
moment may be found to have established prudential habits 
that shall be lasting; such as may relieve poverty from some 
of its most pinching necessities for’ ever; and superinduce, 
besides, that sobriety of thought, the absence of which in 
the nation of Israel the prophets bewail, as counteracting all 
God’s merciful intentions towards them, when they use the 
simple language, “ my people will not consider.” 

6. But there is one consequence more, proper to a calamity 
like the present which it would be strange to overlook, for it 
is the most obvious one of any. A poet of old, familiar to 
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us all, tells us, that in popular commotions, when the passions 
are roused, and stones and firebrands fly about, the madness 
of the moment supplying missiles; even in the midst of this 
scene of anarchy, if by chance a man of sterling worth and 
acknowledged virtue presents himself, the tumult subsides, 
the combatants are hushed, and one and all dispose themselves 
to hear and obey his voice. Now if such be the effect of the 
interposition even of a good man amongst a multitude of 
infuriated heathens, what must needs be that, unless we are 
senseless indeed, of Almighty God Himself, amidst the feuds 
and factions of a still Christian country? He surely cannot 
speak in accents such as He is now using, and not. be listened 
to! The passions of men must be calmed by such a presence, 
and sink in submission before it. On the restoration of 
David to his throne, an angry altercation arose between the 
men of Israel and the men of Judah; and the words of the 
men of Judah, we are told, were fiercer than the words of 
the men of Israel; and much intestine wrangling ensued ; 
but then came the three years’ famine, year after year, and 
we read no more of the quarrel. A season of common dis- 
tress naturally binds, or ought to bind, all classes, rich and 
poor, high and low, more closely together. Hstrangements 
among the several orders of society give way before it; 
healthier feelings succeed on a near and benevolent inter- 
course; on a reciprocity of acts of generosity and gratitude; 
and each man is probably surprised to find his fellow far 
from being the monster he had supposed him. All consent 
to regard themselves as members of a universal Church, of 
which Christ is the head; which requires duties of them 
accordingly for conscience sake; and no longer as citizens of 
the same state, only bound not to disobey its laws. For the 
law, they now feel, is not made for righteous men, but for 
unholy and profane. The Government of God supersedes 
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every other; and the picture which St. Paul draws of a 
Christian community is more nearly approached: “the eye 
no more saying to the hand, I have no need of thee; nor the 
head to the feet, I have no need of you; but the body so 
tempered together that there is no schism in it; all the mem- 
bers having the same care one for another.” (1 Cor. xii. 21, 25.) 
Alas! that we should be so fallen, as to be dead to these tender 
influences till misery softens us to them. But it was even 
through the same agony that the spirit of Christianity itself 
had to win its way; and though our Lord bequeathed the 
Gospel to the world as a legacy of peace, it was not to be 
enjoyed till it had first acted as a sword. 

What then, if through a harmony, the result of affliction, 
God may be preparing better things for the land which is the 
chief scene of it! What if a crisis, unforeseen by the most 
sagacious politician, uninfluenced by the most powerful, may 
be God’s way of setting them all aside, and laying for Himself 
the foundations of a nation’s prosperity, and renovating its 
social relations! What, if in the abeyance of carnal irritation 
and passion, those springs of action which would otherwise 
have worked only confusion and violence, become the most 
effective auxiliaries of good; as the strongest animals, when 
once they can be domesticated, become the most valuable of 
all! What if a necessity, which would otherwise have burst 
all bounds, should only produce an obedience which the most 
despotic authority could never have compelled! What if a 
distress, which would otherwise have urged to lawless rapacity, 
should only reconcile to sacrifices which no appeal to reason 
could have rendered tolerable !_. What if a desperation, which 
might otherwise have goaded to frantic excesses, should only 
inspire a courage to grapple with difficulties, which no other 
impulse could have awakened; and if, roused by an imperious 
call to exertion, the spirits of men mount with the occasion, 
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and rally to the rescue with a wisdom, and presence of mind, 
not so much their own as that of the times on which they 
are cast, or, rather, of God Who constrains them by force of 
events to accomplish His own merciful designs, now that the 
day for so doing is come ! 

But if such should be the effect in the present instance of 
the prostration of national jealousies, what cause should we 
have to feel that God has mixed mercy with His chastisement, 
and has smitten us friendly whilst He smote, when the crisis 
He has chosen for Himself, through which to consummate 
this regeneration, is not a crisis characterised by the furious 
passions of man, but by his patient sufferings; the remedy not 
such as springs (which it might well have been expected to do) 
out of scenes of sanguinary anarchy and civil convulsion, no 
less destructive of life perhaps than the present, and ruinous 
for the time being of many virtues, but out of scenes actually 
instigating to the exercise of all the meeker ones; of resig- 
nation, and endurance, and faith, and hope, and charity; 
which calls for the services of the clergyman and the almoner, 
instead of the soldier and the sword; and sends our fleets 
across the channel laden with food to save life, instead of 
artillery to destroy it; which, however it may be, and doubt- 
less is, the scourge of sin, has nothing sinful in itself, but 
much that is holy; and which, after it shall have done its 
work, however searching it may have been, and however 
deeply affecting the fortunes of thousands, will leave no 
rankling animosities behind, like revolutions effected by 
arms, and no danger therefore of a vindictive recoil. How 
forcibly then does the present distress appeal to us; and, may 
I not add, how opportunely; by the largest motives, as well 
as by local ones, to listen to the Apostle, “and follow after 
the things which make for peace!” (Rom. xiv. 19.) 

Such are some of the great moral and religious purposes 
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which God may have in view in sending amongst us a season 
of trouble like the present; and we therefore shall be found 
to be fighting against God if we do not second these overtures 
from Him. He calls us on this fast-day, not merely to afflict 
our souls for our sins past,—though that He does, since, had 
they not been committed, this evil perhaps need not have 
befallen us, for the correction it administers would not have 
been required ;—but also to amend our ways for the future. 
The fast which God chooses, let us remember, is not so 
much that we “bow down our heads as a bulrush,” as 
that we “loose the bands of wickedness;” not merely stoop 
before the rebuke as deserved, which none can dream of 
disputing, and there rest in passive despondency and dejec- 
tion; but review the plagues of our hearts, to which it 
seems more especially to point, and take heed that we sin 
in hike manner no more. It is long since we have had, as 
a nation, (may it be longer still before we shall again need) 
such a challenge from God. For all the preachers in England 
might have the gift of Apollos, and might urge upon their 
hearers the duty of realising God’s presence, living ever as in 
their great Taskmaster’s eye; of content, and humility, and 
thankfulness; of active charity; of self-restraint, and self- 
denial in subservience to it; of thoughtfulness and circum- 
spection; of dwelling in harmony with one another, in mutual 
love;—all the preachers in England, I say, might enlarge 
upon these matters as much and as eloquently as they please: 
but the practical effect of their sermons would be only that 
of a tinkling cymbal, compared with the teaching of one dearth 
of bread, when God himself takes up the text, and makes His 
own awful voice to be heard. 

Let us hearken to it, and lay it to heart, each one for him- 
self: for the chastisement of a nation is a warning to every 
man of whom it consists; and holy men of old so regarded it. 
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Ezra identifies himself with the trespasses and consequent 
troubles of his whole race, and cries to God for mercy, 
saying, “J am ashamed” (ix. 6). Jeremiah, when mourning 
over the fall of Jerusalem, still taxes himself with the share 
which he, even he the prophet of God, had borne in drawing 
the judgment upon it down, and pours out his confession 
before Him also throughout the “ Lamentations” in personal 
humiliation (i. 18; iii. 1, seq.) Let us do the like; and 
beware how we trifle with God when He speaks to us. 

7. For what a Being He is to provoke, the present calamity 
(and this is the last reflection I shall make on it) cannot fail 
to impress on us. What instruments of punishment do we 
plainly see are his; and with what severity too, when there 
is a cause for it, do we perceive that even He, longsuffering 
as He is, can wield them! A God of compassion, but a God of 
vengeance also: “Who smote great kings; for his mercy en- 
dureth for ever: yea, and slew mighty kings; for his mercy 
endureth for ever.” (Ps. cxxxvi. 17, 18.) What snares has 
He ever hanging over our heads, which He can drop on us, 
like the fowler, in an instant; and we are taken in them, and 
there is none to save! If He is so terrible in an earthly visi- 
tation (how terrible, we who are not spectators of it can have 
buta faint idea), let us carry forward our thoughts with the 
prophet Joel on a like occasion (comp. i. 4, 12; ii. 11, 31), 
and ask ourselves what will He be when He comes in His 
dreadful majesty to judge the world once for all?—a sight we 
shall assuredly see with our own eyes. If the destruction of 
the lives of human beings appals us so fearfully, what must 
be the horror of the spectacle, when the destruction of their 
souls is the catastrophe! not the first, but the second death ! 
When we can no longer, as now, render one another help, or 
receive it from one another: for none will be able to “ deliver 
his brother, or make agreement unto God for him” then! (Ps. 
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xlix. 7). Then the only bread which will suffice to sustain life, 
is that which should have been partaken of long before; even 
that bread from heaven, whereof if a man eateth he shall never 
die. The only cup, that cup of living water, whereof whoso 
shall have drank, will never thirst: no, not when the heavens 
are on fire, and the elements are melting with fervent heat. 

Let us haste, while we have time, to pray with the mul- 
titude, but with a better knowledge of what we ask, ‘“ Lord, 
evermore give us this bread;” with the woman of Samaria, 
“Sir, give us this water ;” that so there may be found in us 
when we die that quickening principle which even the last 
enemy cannot extinguish or impair, and we may rise immortal 
both in body and soul, 
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SERMON IV. 


MEANS AND METHOD OF NATIONAL REFORM. 


(Preached at Great St. Mary’s Church, Cambridge, Thursday, March 8, 
1849 ; being the Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge.') 


INCT Cava oe 


“And daily in the Temple, and in every house, they ceased 
not to teach and preach Jesus Christ.” 


Sucnu was the conduct of the Apostles: and after their ex- 
ample did the Society, whose hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
we are to-day assembled to commemorate, shape its purposes. 
It promised to be, and it has eminently proved itself to be 
what it promised, a Society for promoting Christian know- 
ledge. It arose out of the wants of the times when its foun- 
dations were laid; wants probably engendered, certainly 
ageravated, by the series of convulsions which the kingdom 
had been passing through; and thus serving to show the 
disastrous effects which often continue to flow from national 
commotions long after the struggle is past, however moderated 
that struggle may have been, and however justifiable it may 
have been reputed. 

It is impossible to look back on the ecclesiastical literature 
of the latter end of the seventeenth and the beginning and 
even middle of the last century without being struck with the 

1 This sermon was published by the Christian Knowledge Society, and 


placed on the list of its publications, No, 767. 
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Laodicean spirit of the age; Deism at least,—I will not say 
dominant, but—most prevailing ; much of the theology of the 
day, directed against it; having no higher aim than to dispose 
men to believe that revelation might be true; Chubb, 
Morgan, Collins, Tindal, having succeeded Lord Herbert of 
Chirbury, Hobbes, and Toland, of a former generation ; and 
accordingly the field of controversy occupied—most success- 
fully occupied, no doubt—by defenders of the mere outworks 
of the faith; by Bentley’s most powerful exposure of “ The 
Folly and Unreasonableness of Atheism;” by his “ Phile- 
leutherus Lipsiensis;” by the “ Analogy” of Bishop Butler, 
and other writings of the same author and the same school ; 
by the “ Divine Legation” of Bishop Warburton—a less safe 
vindication of the truth indeed, but still an elaborate effort 
against the free-thinkers, calculated, like the others I have 
named, to mark the character of the age; by a large portion 
of the admirable writings of Dr. Waterland; by the “ Short 
Method with the Deists” of Mr. Leslie; by the “ Credibility 
of the Gospel History ” of Lardner—for the dissenter, too, 
buckled on his armour in the cause of Christianity ;—by the 
** Observations on the Conversion of St. Paul” of Lord Little- 
ton; and by the “Internal Evidence of Christianity” of 
Soame Jenyns; for even laymen of the better sort could not 
be content merely to vex their souls and hold their peace. 

I. It was at such a period as this, that a few, a very few, 
wise and good men had the heart to establish “ The Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge.” There was no parti- 
cular lack of other knowledge in the country at the time : 
on the contrary, it was an epoch distinguished for great 
philosophers, some of the most remarkable on record; great 
scholars, some of the deepest and most universal ever born 
amongst us; great poets, some of the most renowned we can 
boast; great historians, some who have never been surpassed 
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or superseded since; but still our Lord might have addressed 
it, as He addressed the young man in the Gospel, “ One thing 
thou lackest—follow me.” It was to this want that the 
Founders of this Society applied themselves; for they felt 
that secular knowledge, be it what it may, cannot be a sub- 
stitute for religious, in regulating the heart and actions either 
of men or nations. They felt, as all believing persons must 
feel (would that our rulers in casting their schemes of educa- 
tion would bear this in mind!) that such a notion is alto- 
gether faulty in principle; is itself of infidel origin; leaving 
out of account, as it does, the great feature of revelation, that 
we are fallen—fallen, not through want of knowledge, nay 
rather through the lust of it; fallen—so that whereas God 
had once looked on us with calm complacency, and beheld 
all that He had made, man with the rest, to “ be very good ;” 
the day soon came when He had to look on it again, and de- 
clare, that it repented Him that He had made man, and it 
grieved Him at His heart. They felt that no extension of 
science, no amount of literature, could reconstruct this ruin ; 
that it was not the remedy appropriate to the evil ; that it was 
wholly beside the mark ; that the image of God was not to be 
restored by mechanical schools, nor the Spirit of God, when 
it refuses to strive with man any longer, to be won back by 
mere cultivation of the mental powers. They felt that the 
true restorative was that which the Bible prescribes, at the 
instant that it relates the catastrophe; and that it was the 
“ seed of the woman,” and nothing else, which was the weapon 
wherewith to bruise the serpent’s head. They had not forgot 
that the Greek, subtle as he was in apprehension, refined, and 
delicate, and fastidious in taste-—in short, far more intellectual, 
if that be all, than we can ever hope to render the ordinary 
was little above a 





inhabitants of our manufacturing towns 
mere animal in his appetites or the control of them; witness 
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the scenes of his drama, and the relics of his art: that St. 
Paul, when on Mars’ hill, surrounded by the choicest speci- 
mens of architecture and sculpture in the world, aware of the 
magazines of literature about him, not insensible to the mental 
curiosity of his audience, alive as they were to every new 
thing, considered the place, yes Athens itself, to be in dark- 
ness; the times to be “ times of ignorance,” at which, however 
man might pride himself on them, God had to wink: that 
his estimate of Rome was the same; of Rome, little past her 
Augustan age; with whose language he was, no doubt, fami- 
liar, for he spake in tongues more than all his fellows; and 
in the miraculous outpouring of those tongues at Pentecost, 
one was that of the strangers of Rome; not to say that we 
find him holding free converse with the centurion Julius, and 
with the soldiers in the ship, and teaching all that came to his 
house at Rome; speaking Latin therefore, as he did, and 
apprised as he must have been of the character at least of the 
literature of Rome, the authors of the rarest part of it but 
just passed away, what a picture does he draw, when address- 
ing Romans, of the moral condition of the people! for the 
features of the sketch must have been meant to apply to the 
Romans amongst others, in order that the argument should 
come home to them; representing these fellow-citizens of 
Cicero and Virgil—themselves, as it has been said, “ but the 
rubbish of an Adam”!—-whose fame and fortune filled the 
world, as actually, after all, “ without understanding.” 
Again; the Founders of this Society, this Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, felt that no other knowledge, no 
secular knowledge of any kind, or of any amount, could be a 
substitute for religious, in enforcing the duties of imperfect 
obligation, as they are called, though of as true obligation as 
any others, if rightly considered; duties, on the faithful dis- 


1 See South’s Sermons, i. 32. 
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charge of which the comfort and happiness of life depend 
almost altogether ; for they are those that constitute its staple 
occupation. They felt, that if it is the duty of parents to 
love and cherish and guide their children, it is not an ac- 
quaintance with chemistry that will make them do it: that if 
it is the duty of servants to be obedient and true to their 
masters, it is not a skill in arithmetic that will bring it about: 
that if it is the duty of citizens to exercise the franchise with 
integrity, it is not a knowledge of mechanics, however inge- 
niously applied to the construction of the ballot-box, that 
will secure it; not that chemistry, and arithmetic, and me- 
chanics, are unimportant objects in themselves, but that they 
are utterly misplaced when used as substitutes for religion. 
And though they would have confessed that there may be 
certain departments of knowledge where the religious and the 
secular conspire to dictate the same line of duty; the secular 
supplying a motive supplemental, if you will, to the religious, 
and God confirming the precepts of His revealed word by the 
movements of the system in which He has placed us; yet 
even here they felt the religious principle to be far more effec- 
tive than the secular; far more worthy of being made the 
chief element of education. They knew, ¢.g., that though it 
may be shown on principles of political economy, that the 
institution of property is for the benefit of all, poor as well as 
rich, and that a license to violate it would be unreasonable 
and inconvenient ; yet that the rights of property would be 
better secured by a strong sense that it was God’s pleasure 
there should be poor, that the poor should never cease from 
the land; relieved however by the equally strong sense, that 
the poor were His peculiar care; and that it is His command- 
ment which says, “Thou shalt not steal.” They knew that 
though it might be proved in a similar manner that the insti- 
tution of marriage is productive of greater happiness to man- 
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kind than promiscuous concubinage; yet that chastity was 
far more safe when under the keeping of God’s sanction, 
“Marriage is honourable among all men,” and, “ fornicators 
and adulterers He will judge.” They knew that though it 
might be demonstrated on rational grounds, that order and 
submission to government contribute to the welfare of every 
member of the commonwealth ; yet that the end is far more 
effectually attained by a hearty acknowledgment of the text, 
“Jet every soul be subject to the higher powers, for the 
powers that be are ordained of God” (Rom. xiii. 1): any infrac- 
tion of the rule, in the one case, being simply foolish; in the 
other, wrong; in the one case, an error; in the other, a sin. 
Once more; the Founders of this Society felt that in 
promoting Christian knowledge, they were promoting the 
most enlarged knowledge of all; knowledge of the greatest 
dignity of all; for it was knowledge that directed the 
thoughts to eternity, instead of limiting them to time; 
which had an enduring world for its primary object, rather 
than a world that should pass away. They felt that the 
education which chiefly directs the efforts and energies of 
the mind of man to the creation or multiplication of the con- 
veniences, the luxuries, the wealth, the resources of life, was 
narrow, cramped, and defective. They felt that the names we 
regard with profound reverence, are names associated in our 
minds with the Deity; with sublime efforts on their parts to 
develop His glory, and to ascertain and ratify His will; that 
others may be wits, but these, we think, and these only, are 
wise. They felt again, that life is full of evils, which the 
expedients of the day, however ingenious, will not reach; that 
poverty, and pain, and blighted hopes, and broken hearts, and 
all the wear and tear of our feverish being, can find no satis- 
factory refuge in mere acquirements; that our course runs 
through catastrophes like these, the more surely the further we 
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advance in it; and therefore that no process of instruction can 
be a complete one, or even approach to completeness, which (I 
will not say leaves provision for these contingencies out of its 
reckoning, but which) does not assign to such provision a very 
foremost place; that the skill of the physician, however well 
tutored, is no substitute for the patient attention of a Christian 
friend; that the pillow, however artistically made, furnishes 
no repose like that of a quiet conscience; that the valley of 
the shadow of death is lighted up by no knowledge so cheering 
as by that of a merciful Saviour and an immortal crown. For, 
contemplate the last end of men of the most capacious intellect, 
of the vastest attainments, and see how all “ knowledge,” save 
of one kind, loses its hold on them, and vanishes away, even 
before the period when the Apostle describes it as destined so 
to do, even before the breath has departed. How affecting, 
and how sobering, is the closing scene of one of the master- 
spirits of literature of our own time! He would have his 
friend read to him: “ What shall be the book?” “Need you 
ask? thereis but one!” And as all have to go through these 
trials, all have need to be put in possession of the sovereign 
charm against them. Meanwhile they felt that this Christian 
knowledge does not disqualify for the active pursuits of life, 
or make it necessary that we should go out of the world in 
order to realise it: on the contrary, that it finds a field for 
itself in the superintendence of those pursuits; in prescribing 
and regulating them; in reducing them to their proper rank 
and proper proportions ; and that by abating the passions that 
blind, and the prejudices that warp, and the frailties that en- 
feeble, it paves the way to successful enterprise, where it is 
harmless, even in the system that now is. 

IJ. But then comes the further consideration, in what form 
is this Christian knowledge to be communicated ? 

Now the Founders of this Society thought good to proceed 
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on the principle which God Himself encouraged by the mouth 
of Jeremiah the Prophet, when a similar revival of religion 
was required in Israel, “stand ye in the ways, and see, and 
ask for the old paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, 
and ye shall find rest for your souls” (Jer. vi. 16). They 
felt that the maxim which regulated the Reformation—the 
Reformation, now so frequently misrepresented in its leading 
characteristics—was the sound one; and that in dispersing 
Christian knowledge it would be safe to take that to be such, 
which was agreeable to Scripture and the Primitive Church. 
Accordingly they determined to send out the Bzble and the 
Prayer-book together; to circulate Scripture and the Church’s 
recorded sense of Scripture. They felt that what have been 
talked of as the general principles of Christianity, as those 
principles which every reader of Scripture may deduce for 
himself from the Bible by the simple exercise of his own 
private judgment, are fluctuating and unfixed ; that one reader 
of the Bible can find in it no doctrine of original sin; another, 
no atonement; athird, no Godhead in the Saviour; a fourth, 
no Person in the Holy Ghost; a fifth, no Trinity of any kind; 
a sixth, no Sacraments; a seventh, no Episcopal government ; 
an eighth, no Clergy; and they naturally asked themselves, 
what kind of Christianity is that which is the residuum of 
Scripture, when the doctrine of original sin, of the atone- 
ment, of the Godhead of the Saviour, of the Personality of 
the Holy Ghost, of the Trinity, of Sacraments, and of a 
Priesthood, have been eliminated. They thought a basis 
which admitted of all these, and many more such differences 
of opinion, was too wide, for their purpose at least; that a 
margin so considerable could be occupied eventually by 
nothing but a crop of sceptical controversies; and that a 
theory of such latitude, when reduced to practice (and they 
were practical men), could only embarrass all useful action ; 
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and still leave, for instance, our manufacturing and mining 
districts, where the population was of recent growth and 
beyond the reach of existing institutions, unprovided with 
religious instruction altogether, because the form of it could 
not be determined upon—in a condition to invite meanwhile 
the operations of rebellious and godless agitators, as naturally 
as the barley-field did Samson’s foxes and fire-brands ;—and 
our colonies, swarming with forlorn and ignorant outcasts from 
their native shores, without Church or Sacrament, because we 
were disputing at home as to what Churches and Sacraments 
were. They felt that they should give greater force to their 
teaching by making it more restrictive, and so knowing their 
own minds about what it should be; that they should impart 
greater union, and by consequence greater strength to their 
body, by requiring it to be more closely concordant; that it 
was better some should even bitterly dissent, than that none 
should cordially agree; and above all, they were under the sted- 
fast conviction, that the teaching they cleaved to was the truth ; 
or at least, that no other was secured by such guarantees for 
its truth; and accordingly they refused to put asunder what 
they believed God had put together, Scripture and the Church. 

I think, for my own part, we are deeply indebted to them, as 
well for other advantages, to which I shall presently advert, 
as for this stand; and that, as the times have since turned 
out, there is no telling how far the religion of this country 
might have drifted from its moorings, had not this Society 
been formed; or being formed, had it consisted of less stable 
material; of members of less constancy, and less discretion. 
For many years, until quite recently, no texts of Scripture 
have been so popular among us as those which allowed, or 
were supposed to allow, a latitudinarian interpretation; no 
spirit regarded as congenial with the Gospel, but that of unre- 
served concession. They, however, had read Scripture, and 
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sub-apostolical antiquity, in another, and it may be suspected, 
perhaps, in a stricter sense; had weighed it in a juster balance. 
They found in Scripture indeed the text, that “we are to live 
peaceably with all men,” but coupled with the qualification, 
‘as much as in us lies;” and they argued that such reserva- 
tion implies limits to this latitude; that we may buy even 
peace too dearly; may be called upon to surrender too much 
even for that. They found in Scripture that it is “woe to 
that man of whom all men speak well,” because, as they con- 
cluded, such a man would not be prepared to make sacrifices 
to principle; would have no such zeal for the right, as would 
induce him to investigate where it lay, at the cost, it might 
be, of pains and patience; or as would inspire him, when he 
had discovered it, to risk personal convenience and popularity 
in its defence; finding as he would find, a double advantage 
in sailing with the stream—at once an easy course, and a har- 
vest of golden opinions. They perceived that the Apostle who 
above all the Apostles expounds the Gospel as a scheme of 
boundless love, tells us “ not to receive the man into our house, 
or bid him God speed, who did not bring with him the doctrine of 
Christ” (2 St. Joh, 10); and they had read elsewhere that he 
rushed out of the bath when he found Cerinthusin possession of it, 
exclaiming, “lest the roof fall on me.”! They knew that another 
Apostle, who teaches us to “ follow peace with all men,” never- 
theless teaches us too, ‘to mark those which cause divisions and 
offences contrary to the doctrine which we have learned, and to 
avoid them” (Rom. xvi. 17), and scruples not to affirm, that there 
are those “whose mouth must be stopped;” and they were aware 
that the highest authority of all represents His Gospel, as how- 
ever in one aspect of it, sending peace on earth, still, as in 
another, sending a sword—a sword, as being a power which 
was to cut asunder the strongest ties, when the alternative of 
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sparing them was a compromise of the truth. They remem- 
bered that the characteristic of the primitive Christians, as 
estimated by the earliest witnesses, was not pliant accommo- 
dation, but “ inflexible obstinacy,” inflexibilis obstinatio!: that 
this temperature did not display itself simply, as in the case 
alluded to, in resistance to mere heathen provocation, but in 
the shape it gave to the rules and ordinances of the sub-apos- 
tolical Church; rules and ordinances evidently concerted 
under a resolute determination “to hold fast,” as was en- 
joined, “the form of sound words which they had heard of 
the Apostles” —“ to keep the good thing which was committed 
to them,” at whatever cost. Hence the pains with which the 
Church of that period prepared her catechumens; the confes- 
sions of faith to which she repeatedly submitted them before 
she received them to baptism. Hence the penances she in- 
flicted on her.members after a lapse; the jealousy with which 
she guarded their return to her, and conceded them absolution. 
Hence the severity with which she conducted her arguments 
against heretics; exposing the nature of their delinquency ; 
denouncing their opinions; shunning their society. Hence 
the exclusive claims she set up for her own apostolical origin, 
and the unbroken succession of her priesthood. Hence, in a 
word, a multitude of prescriptions and precautions, which left 
on record as they are in the earliest of the Fathers, startle us, 
as we contrast them with the lax sentiments upon similar 
subjects of our own times, and make us feel how far we are 
from being able to bear sound doctrine, if the doctrine of the 
sub-apostolical Church was such. The founders of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, therefore, felt that they 
were at least acting in the spirit of the primitive teachers, 
however they might fall short of its intensity, when they cir- 
culated that knowledge according to a specific and dogmatical 
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form, when they spoke the sense of Scripture on cardinal 
points—for a great number of subordinate ones were still left 
open—through the written formularies of the Church, “a 
witness and keeper” of Scripture. They considered that 
there probably never was a time when a Prayer-book had 
not run side by side with the Bible; that the very first inti- 
mation we have of the method in which the Christian worship 
was conducted, combines the reading of Scripture, the Old 
and New Testament, with the use of Common Prayer ;! that 
the testimony of every succeeding century is still to the same 
effect: that the Creeds, a most essential portion of this Prayer- 
book, as defining the doctrines of Scripture, are in their sub- 
stance, and in the case of the Apostles’ Creed, in the very 
form, probably coeval with the completion of the Canon of 
Scripture itself, with the Bible itself as a volume; for that 
even in the fourth century, when we first meet with an expo- 
sition of it, and have to gather its component parts out of that 
exposition (so casual is the manner in which it is presented to 
us), even then, the origin of it was lost in a still higher anti- 
quity; and the tradition even then current, that the Apostles 
themselves had framed it before their dispersion?: that the 
Nicene Creed, or Constantinopolitan rather, is not to be re- 
garded as the creation of those Councils, but the previous 
teaching of the Church expressed and authorised at those 
Councils: that the Athanasian Creed itself, whenever reduced 
to its present shape (and that probably as early as the fifth 
century), did not then begin to have an existence, but was 
made up of materials, and even of expressions, of far more 
ancient date; nearly every clause of it having been actually 
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traced to Augustine, and a very large portion of it admitting 
of being traced to Fathers even prior to him, whose sentiments 
on the metaphysical nature of the Godhead happened to have 
been drawn out by heresies of their day. They were not 
ignorant that the allusions to this primitive Prayer-book in 
the earliest Fathers of all, the recital of its chief features in 
Fathers next to the earliest, and in Councils, identify in the 
main that Liturgy, with the several primitive Liturgies, which 
have descended to us, more or less pure; there being a certain 
substantial similarity in them all: that these again merged 
themselves in the medieval Liturgies; these latter in the Uses 
of Salisbury, York, and the rest; and these again in our 
present book of Common Prayer: the progress of our ritual 
through this long series of years, in a very great degree, 
capable of being tracked by documentary evidence; and one 
feature, as I have said, found to be prominent throughout it, 
namely, a conjunction of Scripture with the formularies of 
common prayer; the divine and sacred writings, as distinct 
one from the other, which Eusebius! tells us he saw burned 
in the persecution of Diocletian ; the many books which Bede 
informs us, Gregory sent to Augustine?, probably meant to 
indicate both: and that as our Collects, multitudes of them, 
our Prayers, many of them, our Offices, especially that for 
the Holy Communion, both in plan, and to a great extent 
in detail, are primitive; so our Epistles and Gospels, united 
with them, are the very same (with exceptions scarcely worth 
naming) as those standing to this day in the “Use of Salis- 
bury,” 
again can be proved to be the very same as those used in the 
Anglo-Saxon Church prior to the Conquest; which, again, 


drawn up immediately after the Conquest; which 
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can be all but proved to have been those used by Augustine, 
and brought into this country by him with his Gregorian 
Sacramentary—even Gregory himself, as we positively know, 
not the author of the Formulary which goes by his name, but 
the reviser of one which he found in possession of the Church, 
and which must therefore have mounted to an age all but 
apostolical.1 The founders then of this Society felt, as the 
Reformers of our Church had felt before them, that a continuous 
stream, not of oral, but of written tradition, reaching from the 
most remote time, like this, was not to be lightly regarded ; 
that it was indeed to be thoroughly filtered; and this our Re- 
formers had done for it, though not having occasion to reject 
an item of the most important part of all, the Creeds; but 
that to put it violently aside, and systematically discourage all 
application of it to Scripture, and connexion of it with Scrip- 
ture, was wilfully to repudiate a great help to the understanding 
of Scripture, which the providence of God has preserved to us; 
and that it should seem a perverse exercise of the right of 
private judgment on the meaning of Scripture, to renounce a 
very important ingredient in the material for forming such a 
judgment; and to prefer coming to a conclusion on the most 
solemn of all questions without having patience to listen to 
the whole evidence. 

Nor is this all. The founders of this Society felt that by 
circulating the Prayer-book in close connection with the 
Bible, they were supplying in the most effectual, and at the 
same time least invidious, way, a common standard of ortho- 
doxy (in the best and most legitimate sense of that much- 
abused word) to the whole country; that such regulation 
would have the effect upon the faith of the people, which the 

dispersion of the standard measures of capacity and weight 
has on their dealing—keep it correct, even where no explicit 
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appeal might be made to it: that as the Government, by 
withdrawing these mechanical standards, would soon be found 
to have rendered all trading transactions precarious and of 
doubtful integrity ; so, were the Church to withdraw her 
Prayer-book, and in proportion as she should withdraw it, or 
not give it free course, would the Creed of the people become 
faulty and unsound; heresies, hitherto kept in check by 
habitual deference to an authority justly respected, would 
begin to take life; ignorance, hitherto abashed by the pre- 
sence of superior knowledge, would wax bold and presump- 
tuous; indifference, hitherto stimulated by the use of forms 
of prayer and praise full of emotion, would lapse into carnal 
apathy; the morality of the country less strict, the temper 
less devotional; insomuch that dissenters themselves, such as 
had religion really at heart, who had desired to reduce the 
Prayer-book all their lives, having now got their will, would 
learn, to their surprise, how much they owed to it, without 
being aware of the obligation ; and that if they had been able 
to preserve permanently among their own congregations doc- 
trines which they considered vital, and which truly were so, 
it was very principally because they had been living in the 
same land with a Church which had a Prayer-book; the 
shadow of which at least reached even unto them, and would 
not suffer such doctrines to expire, be they where they would: 
for that all experience shows, that religious communities, un- 
provided with formularies, or only provided with such as are 
of their own spontaneous devising, and accordingly carry with 
them no ancient tradition to give them force, when left to 
- themselves wander away into all extremes and all extrava- 
gancies; not unfrequently losing by degrees, and perhaps 
unconsciously, every feature of the faith once delivered to the ~ 
Saints; the fanatics of one generation proving the deists of 
G 
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another ; there being no certainty about the course and cha- 
racter of the many inventions which the heart of man, when 
unrestrained by ordinances, may seek out for itself, except 
this, that the natural depravity of it will have its way, and 
sink them from bad to worse. 

III. On these principles then; on the Bible and Prayer- 
book; on Scripture and the Primitive Chreuh ; the Principles 
of the Reformation ; has the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge taken its stand. It only remains, in conclusion, 
to say a word upon the manner in which it has applied these 
principles; to test its theory by its practice; and my task, 
though task I will not call it, of recommending it to your 
sympathies and assistance is done. 

It set itself to establish schools, at a period when not only 
was there scarcely one of the kind to be found in our parishes, 
but strange to say, when there was even a feeling unfriendly 
to them; and now we have upwards of twenty-one thousand ; 
an occupation of the field of national education so decisive, as 
to have secured to the Church a position from which it would 
not be easy to dislodge her, even if there existed the wish ; 
fixed the union of religious with secular teaching by bonds 
likely to be lasting; and saved us from that utilitarian form 
of it, the defects of which I endeavoured to expose in the 
early part of this Sermon; but which the taste of the times, 
had the ground been clear and unoccupied, might have been 
disposed to regard with favour and adopt. I think a deep 
debt of gratitude is due to the Society if its influence has 
spared us this consummation. 

It set itself to spread the Gospel through our Colonies and 
distant possessions; and though I will not say it found them 
brick, and has made them marble—for alas! there is still 
but too much to be done in that quarter—yet finding them 
destitute of pastors, sheep utterly without shepherds, it 
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now can count two-and-twenty Bishops! actively at work in 
them, at the head of their respective Clergy; toiling to raise 
funds on the spot, and from the ends of the earth, to give 
effect to their schemes; rallying around them self-devoted 
men, friends and followers, a band of brothers, to bear along 
with them the Cross; creating Colleges, the germ and growth 
of which remind one of the infant fortunes of our own; may 
they arrive at the same maturity! organizing Christian con- 
gregations under a discipline that admits of organization ; the 
only discipline known to the world for fifteen centuries; and 
whilst thus extending the Church in other lands, invigorating 
it in our own, far more than repaying it for the pecuniary 
advantages they may draw from it, by presenting to it con- 
tinually a picture of the lives of the Apostles realised once 
more in modern times; the perils of waters, the journeyings 
often, the perils in the wilderness, the weariness and painful- 
ness, the watchings often; and so, provoking it to a whole- 
some emulation in saintly and self-denying labours: resources 
which he has never been at the pains to develope, reproaching 
the lukewarm minister here, when he calls to mind what his 
fellow-labourers across the seas would give for the very least 
of them; obstacles deemed insuperable by him, reduced in his 
eyes to trifles, when he sees such as are so far more formidable 
encountered and surmounted by them; exertions which he 
regards as the very utmost he can exact of himself, looking 
feeble indeed, when he compares them with theirs; ecclesi- 
astical ambition and time-serving thoughts, if he is conscious 
of them, made ashamed, when he sets them in the clear light 
of their faithful surrender of themselves, of their simplicity 
and singleness of heart. 

Lastly, it set itself to disperse works of Christian instruction 
throughout the country, millions upon millions. Accordingly 
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in the case of the Prayer-book—the foremost of them next 
to the Bible—by putting it freely into the hands of the people, 
it gave multitudes the privilege of entering at once, and with- 
out pains of their own (which they were incompetent to 
bestow), into the choicest treasures of all ecclesiastical anti- 
quity, and into the labours of the soundest theological 
scholars; insomuch that to the objection of those who argue 
against regulating biblical interpretation according to primi- 
tive tradition, how are the bulk of men, unversed in letters, 
to attain to such knowledge ?—how can they be expected to 
make themselves masters of patristical literature ?—the im- 
possibility of the thing refutes its necessity,—this Society has 
supplied the simple answer (the Church having in the first 
instance provided it), let them read the Book of Common 
Prayer with which we have furnished them, and there, in a 
little compass, they have the very cream of antiquity ; there, 
they have all the chief conclusions at which the most able 
divines, after the most elaborate search into the most remote 
compositions, have arrived; a volume, unpretending as it 
looks, really one of the most learned on our shelves; one in- 
volving the most careful investigation of the most copious 
documents for the longest period of years; so that let the 
most illiterate cleave to this, and he puts himself on a level in 
his information with the maturest students of theology that 
have ever lived; sips the honey without having had to sift 
the flowers; eats the corn, without having had to toil at the 
plough; clothes himself in the fleece, without having had to 
bear its burden; and instead of taking his measure of Scrip- 
ture and its meaning, from the well-intentioned and crazy 
blacksmith or carpenter of his village, he is rescued by this 
Society from such hands, but too ready to make him their 
victim, and has, instead, the high prerogative assigned him of 
going up for counsel to a Ridley, a Pearson, a Sanderson, a 
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Gunning, or a Sparrow! And as in the case of the Prayer- 
book, may we thus contemplate the operations of the Society, 
under the head I am now considering them, with unmixed 
satisfaction; so may we, in a lower degree, in the case of 
other volumes which it disperses abroad—volumes, I may 
say in passing, chosen mainly with a view to the encourage- 
ment of sober piety and unobtrusive well-doing; to the 
cultivation of cardinal virtues on Gospel grounds; rather 
than to the propagation of questions that minister strife; or 
the excitement of feelings that flare up for the moment and 
expire ;—for it is impossible, I am sure, to cast an eye over 
the Society’s Catalogue without feeling animation at the 
thought, that the immortal works of the master-minds of the 
greatest and best of our countrymen, should be thus rendered 
accessible even to our poorest artisans and peasants; that our 
cottagers should now enjoy a privilege, at little cost or at 
none, which at the period of the foundation of this Society 
belonged to few houses but those of the opulent and the 
learned ; and that the deep scholarship and consecrated genius 
of past times should be thus turned over our land, so that it 
may be, as it were, “‘ watered by the foot.” (Deut. xi. 10.) 
Ihave spoken of this Society with the grateful recollections 
of a parish priest; of a parish priest, to whose wants it minis- 
ters In so many ways, and those so important, that deprive 
him of the use of it, and you rob him of his right hand; and 
therefore I rejoice, in common I am persuaded with very 
many, who by personal experience have learned its worth, 
that the University of Cambridge has marked its good-will 
towards it by this public demonstration to-day. May the 
effect be to strengthen its hands, for God knows, they want 
strengthening ; and swell its numbers, for they are positively 
as nothing (some seventeen thousand) compared with the 
population of wealthy Hngland; with the field of labour it 
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has to occupy; or, it is pleasing to add, with the amount of 
good it is doing and has done. And so heartily commending 
it to your bounty now, and to your zealous exertions in its 
behalf hereafter, I will make an end with praying to Almighty 
God that He will prosper us in this and every good work ; that 
having built His Church upon the foundation of the Apostles 
and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone, He will grant us to be so joined together in unity of 
spirit, by their doctrine, that we may be made an holy temple, 
acceptable unto Him, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
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THE CHURCH OF THE APOSTLES. 
(Preached at Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, Nov. 16, 1845.) 


I Timotny iii. 14, 15. 


“These things write I unto thee, hoping to come unto thee 
shortly : but if I tarry long, that thou mayest know how 
thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house of God, which 
is the Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of 
the Truth.” 


TimotHy was a disciple in whom St. Paul appears to have 
placed implicit confidence; one to whom he communicated 
very freely and fully all his views with respect to founding 
and fostering the infant Church committed to their charge. 
He writes of him to the Corinthians (1 Cor. iv. 17), “For 
this cause have I sent unto you Timotheus, who is my be- 
loved son, and faithful in the Lord, who shall bring you into 
remembrance of my ways which be in Christ, as I teach 
everywhere in every church”—as though Timothy was well 
acquainted with his system; and having thus prepared him 
for a high office, he sets him over the Church of Ephesus; 
giving him, however, in his new position, still more supple- 
mentary directions; or, at least, putting down in writing 
many of those already in his possession, as to how he was to 
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behave in it. Those directions compose the First Epistle to 
Timothy, and were to be his guide till St. Paul should come 
in person, which, sooner or later, he proposed todo. They 
were to teach him how he ought, in the meanwhile, to proceed 
in the house of God, z.e. in the Church, which is further 
described as the pillar and ground, or stay, of the Truth; 
the basis on which the Truth was to rest; and which it was, 
therefore, most needful should be constructed advisedly, dis- 
creetly, and according to the counsel of God; as though even 
the Truth itself required some strong framework to uphold 
and maintain it amongst mankind. 

I propose, therefore, in the present sermon, to investigate 
the construction of this Church which St. Paul advocates ; 
collecting the details of it from the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Epistles. I am led to treat of this subject by the circum- 
stance that the ecclesiastical year is about to begin again, 
and the appointed cycle of our services to renew its round: 
the period therefore seems convenient for suggesting to you 
the elementary structure of the Church. I am further led to 
it, by the consideration that the second lessons of our services 
are at this time taken from the Epistles to Timothy and 
Titus; portions of Scripture which turn upon the construc- 
tion of the Church so greatly; indeed, which supply us with 
more information upon it than almost all the New Testament 
besides: the teaching of our Church, therefore, seems now to 
point to it. And lastly, and above all, I am led to it, because 
it is evident that ecclesiastical questions are those which now 
agitate the public mind beyond all others, and are long likely 
to do so; and that such will hereafter, probably, try the 
spirits of many who are now before me, when they shall be 
called to play their parts, in some instances, perhaps not un- 
important ones, in the affairs of their country: the times, 
therefore, and the audience, prompt me to it. There may, 
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indeed, be a few present who have heard from me elsewhere 
the substance of the argument I am about to address to you; 
but, for the reason I have just assigned, I regard it as one to 
which the attention of the laity may be called with advantage, 
and especially of the younger laity ; whereas the parties with 
whom I have had to deal, have probably béen_none but those 
who are about to enter into holy orders, or who have already 
entered. I propose therefore, I say, to profit by the oppor- 
tunity I have here, of speaking to a large and mixed assem- 
bly; and to direct your notice to certain hints which seem to 
transpire in Scripture (for they are often little more than 
hints, and so have need to be drawn out), on the subject of a 
Church; and to suggest to you whether, even in its earliest 
form, it was the loose structure which many suppose it to 
have been; whether it was not speedily put into a state of 
organisation ; and did not very soon present a whole body, 
fitly joined together and compacted. I repeat, I will make 
Scripture itself, in the first instance, supply the materials of 
my argument; I will not go primarily for information to 
ecclesiastical history, however near the Apostles’ age; that 
being an authority of which so many are jealous; but to the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles; an authority to which 
all must bow. At the same time, I do not pretend to deny 
that the knowledge of this subsequent history will help us 
greatly to develope these hints, as I suppose them to be, which 
Scripture affords, and that without it many of these hints 
would be lost upon us, and escape us unobserved; just as 
we are assisted in decyphering the features of a twilight 
landscape by having seen it in broad day. And, indeed, it 
appears to me, that a capital defect in modern popular Com- 
mentaries on the New Testament is this—that the authors of 
those Commentaries do not always bring to their work a com- 
petent acquaintance with sub-apostolic times; but they are 
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content with making Scripture its own interpreter; which, 
as far as it can be done is, no doubt, right: but with such a 
restriction imposed on themselves, they assuredly will not get 
at all that Scripture contains, and especially where the ordi- 
nances and rites of the Church are concerned. It is impos- 
sible not to be frequently struck with the unceremonious 
manner in which such commentators will dismiss this inter- 
pretation or that (which, probably, does not fall in with the 
system of theology they have adopted), of texts of Scripture, 
as fanciful, and utterly without foundation, where nobody, I 
think, reasonably imbued with the usages, the phrases, the 
spirit of the sub-apostolic Church, would entertain a doubt 
that the discarded exposition is the sound and genuine one; 
and the exposition, substituted for it with so much confidence 
and pretension, wholly beside the mark, and out of all keeping 
with the circumstances and the times. Our Church, if we 
would but submit to be guided by her, would in this, as in 
other matters, lead us right. ‘ Will you be diligent,” is one 
of the questions put by the bishop to the candidate for impo- 
sition of hands; “ Will you be diligent in prayers, and in 
reading of the Holy Scriptures, and in such studies as help to 
the knowledge of the same?” To which he answers, that he 
will. And what our Church intends by those studies, is clear, 
as well from other indications, as from her own express lan- 
guage in the preface to the Ordination service, which might 
seem meant for a comment on this question: “It is evident 
unto all men diligently reading the Holy Scriptures, and 
ancient authors, that from the Apostles’ time there have been 
these orders of ministers in Christ’s Church,” &c. And, ac- 
cordingly, Bishop Pearson, one of the very foremost of our 
divines, in the Preface to his Exposition of the Creed, one of 
the glories of our Theology, speaks of the writings of the 
ancient Fathers, and the history of the Church, as amongst 
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“those great advantages towards a right perception of the 
Christian religion.” Wherefore, if in what I am about to say 
I shall seem to any to discern features of an organised Church 
in passages of Scripture where they can see none, or at best 
but faint traces of them—as I shall infallibly appear to do to 
persons whose reading has not happened to lie in the direction 
I have pointed to; who have indeed, perhaps, been diligent 
in reading the Holy Scriptures, but not in such studies as 
help to the knowledge of the same—I must entreat them to sus- 
pend their judgment till they shall have had time to examine 
the structure and character of the Church, as it existed imme- 
diately after the Apostles’ days; such information, I submit, 
. helping to the sense of Scripture, and it is the sense of Scrip- 
ture that is Scripture; and this done, if they still charge me 
with drawing great conclusions from slender premises, I shall 
be no longer in a condition to think that they charge me in- 
considerately. And after all, in what I am about to offer to 
you, Ido not presume to speak dogmatically ; the evidence 
(limited as I propose it to be) does not admit of it: but simply 
to act in the spirit of the Bereans, and in all sincerity “search 
the Scriptures, whether these things are so.” (Acts xvii. 11.) 

The communications which our blessed Saviour held with 
his disciples at intervals, during the forty days which he re- 
mained upon earth after his Resurrection, are not recorded 
by the Evangelists in any detail. We could scarcely how- 
ever doubt, even if we had no intimation whatever to that 
effect, that much of his occupation during that period would 
be, to unfold to them subjects which had been reserved 
during his previous ministry, and when the season was not yet 
ripe for their disclosure, and especially the construction and 
discipline of the Church now about'to be established. Was it 
for God, under the former dispensation, to commune forty 
days (Exod. xxiv. 18) with Moses, the minister appointed by 
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Him to carry it into execution, and so minutely, as to pro- 
ceed even to the shape and material of the altar, and of the 
tabernacle, the measure of the courts, and the vesture of the 
priests: and shall Jesus, the self-same Being under the 
Second Dispensation, pass the same period, forty days, in 
communication with His disciples, the ministers appointed to 
carry this new Covenant into act, and yet be altogether silent 
with respect to the practical details by which it was to be 
done? For, can anything be conceived more needful at such 
a moment than instruction upon this most difficult and intri- 
cate of questions; a moment, when Jesus was telling His 
disciples that they were to be witnesses unto Him, “ both in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judexa, and in Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost part of the earth?” (Acts i. 8.) Surely some 
specific directions would be wanted for their guidance in car- 
rying so vast a plan as this into effect—they, twelve peasants 
and fishermen. And, accordingly, we are actually told thus 
much, that during these forty days Jesus was ‘speaking 
of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God.” (Actsi. 
3.) What more likely than that amongst them were the 
means by which the Christian religion, for in that sense “ the 
kingdom of God” is often used, might be established in the 
world ? as He then gave them their commission, withheld till 
then (for it had been only promised before, “and I will give 
unto thee the keys,” Matt. xvi. 19), in the words still used at 
the consecration of our priests, “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost : 
whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; 
and whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained.” (St. John 
xx. 22, 23.) 

And none can deny,—however much they may dispute the 
greater or less distinctness with which the structure of the 
Church can be traced in the Acts and Epistles, none can 
deny—that after this period, whatever might have been the 
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cause, the proceedings of the Apostles became much more 
systematic than they were before; that there was much more 
of plan and method observed in reducing the world to the 
gospel after our Lord’s Ascension, than before His Crucifixion ; 
much more of definite arrangement as to persons, places, and 
times; much more mechanism, if I may so speak, employed 
by St. Paul in founding his Churches, than by any of the 
disciples when they were sent to preach to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel: nay, that an ecclesiastical nomenclature 
now begins to show itself, wholly unused in the gospel narra- 
tive; a nomenclature, too, becoming somewhat more enlarged 
as we advance in the date of the sacred documents which 
announce it. 

1. The first feature then of an organised Church, which I 
shall name, is a fixed place of worship, of which traces may 
now be discovered: “And when they were come in, they went 
“up into an upper room, where abode both Peter and James, 
&c.” (Acts i. 13.) This was for prayer and supplication— 
perhaps into “the upper room,” (76 bzepgov), a correction 
similar to that applied by Dr. Middleton to the second verse 
of the thirteenth chapter of St. Matthew, ‘so that he went — 


into a ship, and sat ;” 


not into a ship, but “the ship” (éi¢ ro 
moiov); 2.¢. into a particular ship, which, as appears from a 
passage in St. Mark (iii. 9), constantly waited on Jesus, and 
seems to have belonged to Simon (St.Luke v.3.) In like manner, 
then, in this case the disciples went into “the upper room,” 
z.¢. the room where the apostles and their followers had now 
repeatedly assembled for social worship. Perhaps the same 
which was first consecrated by the original institution of the 
Eucharist in it, the “large upper room” of St. Luke (avwyeov 
péya, St. Luke xxii. 12, here without the article, being the first 
time it is mentioned). The same in which, three days after, 
on the evening of Haster Day, the disciples met with closed 
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doors (St. John xx. 19), The same in which they were again 
gathered together on the Sunday following: “after eight days 
again his disciples were within,” (nothing said more definite) 
“then came Jesus, the doors being shut, and stood in the 
midst, and said, Peace be unto you” (St. John xx. 26); the 
language of the Evangelist quite calculated to convey the im- 
pression that this room was the appointed place of resort for 
purposes of devotion. The same of which the presence of 
God more fully took possession when “the sound from heaven ; 
filled all the house” (Acts i. 2) on the day of Pentecost; even 
as the glory of the Lord “filled the house” which Solomon 
built to God, on the day of dedication (2 Chron. vii. 1),— 
nearly the same words applied to both. The same conclusion, 
viz. that there were fixed and well-known places of worship, 
to which their own congregations repaired, so early as the 
Apostles’ times, has been further deduced from those several 
salutations of St. Paul, ‘ Salute such an one, and the Church 
in his house :” thus he speaks of the church in the house of | 
Philemon (ver. 2); of the church in the house of Aquila and 
Priscilla, when they were at Rome (Rom. xvi. 3,5); and 
again, of the church in their house, when they had removed 
to Ephesus (1 Cor. xvi. 19). The fact, which I am attempting 
to establish from these several texts, seems further confirmed 
by the distinction already perhaps drawn between a House and 
a Church, in the eleventh chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians: “ Have ye not houses to eat and to drink in? or 
despise ye the Church of God?” Is the Church the place to 
take your profane meals in? Have ye not ordinary dwellings 
of your own better fitted for such scenes?! I am not at 
liberty, confining the evidence as I propose primarily to Scrip- 
ture, to do more than barely recall to your remembrance, by 


1 See Mede, Discourse on 1 Cor. xi. 22. Book 2. p. 319. 
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way of illustration of Scripture, the clear proof some of the 
very earliest Fathers afford, of the places of Christian worship 
in their days being fixed; how Clemens Romanus, actually 
the contemporary.of the Apostles, when enforcing upon the 
Corinthians the observance of order in their Church, reminds 
them that “it was not everywhere that the continual sacrifice, 
and prayers, and sin-offerings, and trespass-offerings, had been 
offered, but in Jerusalem only; and there, not in every place, 
but at the altar before the Temple” (§ 41); and how Justin, 
no very long time after, expressly tells us that on the Sunday 
all assembled at the same place (ért 70 abrd), where the service 
of the day, such as he describes it, was proceeded with (Apol. 
i. § 67). And I may be permitted to say that the existence of 
regular places of worship, however humble and unobtrusive as 
yet, is the more readily to be admitted, from its not standing 
alone in the proof I am establishing; but being one of several 
elements of an organised Church, more of which I am about 
to set before you. 

2. For, in the next place, there seems to have been already 
a certain order and attention to rites, settled in these Churches; 
“ One who blessed with the spirit” was there; (probably one 
of the spiritual persons, rvevpartkol, of Gal. vi. 1;) and one who 
was distinguished from him by occupying “the room of the 
unlearned ” (or laic, rod idwrov, so the Fathers, and Hooker 
after them, understood it), ‘and saying, Amen,” to the other’s 
blessing. (1 Cor. xiv.16.) The men were to be bare-headed 
when assembled in the Church; the women, on the other 
hand, were to be covered (1 Cor. xi. 5): and these regula- 
tions, as well as another with respect to the more decent cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper, St. Paul ushers in by a short 
preface touching the observance of ordinances which he had 
laid down; and again, he closes his injunctions, on the same 
occasions, by saying, that the rest he would set in order when he 
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came (1 Cor. xi. 34), z.e., other matters touching religious observ- 
ances; for that is the subject on which he is speaking. There 
was a recular economy of seats, the rich having the upper, the 
poor the lower, anda man with a gold ring and goodly apparel 
received into the Church with such distinction as was made 
matter of rebuke. (St. James ii.2.) For that the “Assembly” 
of St. James, who furnishes us with these particulars, was the 
congregation of Christians, and not the synagogue of the Jews, 
is obvious from the whole tenor of the Epistle.} 

3. Nor are there, perhaps, wanting hints of a regular Service, 
in which this congregation of Christians partook. The several 
and successive parts of this service have been supposed to be 
expressed in the forty-second verse of the second chapter of 
the Acts,? “They continued stedfastly (1) in the doctrine of 
the Apostles, ze. hearing and attending to the things spoken 
of them; (2) and in the communion (rq kowwrig), te. con- 
tributing to the offertory; the offertory being a symbol of 
fellowship in the service of Sunday already established under 
apostolic sanction, and, as we shall see presently, too important 
a one to be overlooked in any summary, however brief, of that 
service; “Upon the first day of the week let every one of you 
lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him” (1 Cor. xvi. 
2); having gathered together the sum he could spare during 
the week, let him bring it as an offering to the Church on 
Sunday ; for otherwise, why should any mention of Sunday 
have been made? And the same rule, the Apostle adds, he 


‘ Some have thought that a court of justice might be meant by the 
word cuvayeyh; but though courts appear to have been held in the 
Jewish synagogues, it is difficult to suppose that the Christians (and the 
rebuke is here addressed to them) had at that time any courts of their 
own. Indeed, we know that St. Paul reproached the Christians with 
taking their causes before “the unjust.” (1 Cor. vi. 1.) 

2 foray dS mpookaptepodytes TH Sidaxf tev dmoordAwy, Kad Th Kowwvia, 
Kal TH] KAdoe TOD UpTov, Kal Tats mpocevyais, (Acts ii. 42.) 
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had laid down for the Churches of Galatia (1 Cor. xvi. 1); 
the term xowwwyvia, as it is well known, being repeatedly used 
in Scripture fora charitable contribution. (8) In the breaking 
of the bread, 2.¢. participating in the holy Eucharist, the very 
pivot of all primitive worship. (4) And in the prayers, i.e. 
such prayers as appertained to the public worship of the 
‘Church, and were known: persons who had received a fixed 
form of prayer from their Lord himself, and who had always 
shared in such forms as Jewish worshippers, not being un- 
likely to adopt others of their own. And, indeed, in one of 
the injunctions which St. Paul gives to Timothy, with respect 
to congregational devotions—“ I exhort, therefore, that, first 
of all, supplications (defcetc), prayers (mpocevyic), interces- 
sions (évrevéerc), and giving of thanks (edyapioriac), be made 
for all men: (1 Tim. ii. 1)—the distinction of terms has been 
thought to indicate the several divisions into which public 
addresses to the Deity then systematically fell; in which evils 
were deprecated, blessings besought, charities to others in- 
voked, mercies acknowledged. At all events, the introduction 
of the article in each clause of the Greek in the passage of the 
Acts we are considering is remarkable, and seems to point to 
incidents familiar to the writer’s mind, and to the minds of 
those he was in the first instance addressing. Inthe plan Iam 
pursuing I cannot fully avail myself of the testimony of sub- 
apostolic authors on this point any more than on the other. 
I may, however, remind you, as before, how entirely the de- 
scription Justin Martyr gives us of the Sunday service of the 
Christians accords with the several particulars of it here pre- 
sented to us; how many are the glimpses of a form of prayer 
existing in the Church which we find in others of the earliest 
fathers, as well as in him, of which I shall have other occasion 
to give proof; and how extreme a difficulty there would have 
been in preserving unity of doctrine in the universal Church 
H 
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(of which it ever was most jealous) without it. And, indeed, 
of a Creed, to be professed at Baptism—some short, perhaps, 
but as it should seem, settled formulary—we have so many 
intimations in Scripture, that of that element of worship we 
can hardly doubt; the apostle Paul appearing frequently to 
refer to it as a memento to the Christian; even as our Church, 
in her Office for the Visitation of the Sick, exhorts the sick 
man, in the name of God, to remember the profession which 
he made to God at his baptism; and then proceeds to rehearse, 
to him the Creed. ‘“ But God be thanked,” says the Apostle,. 
“that ye were the servants of sin, but ye have obeyed from 
the heart that form of doctrine (rumov dtdaxij¢) which was 
delivered you”—or unto which ye were delivered (Rom. vi. 
17)—1.e. when you were baptised ; for it is on baptism that the 
whole previous part of the chapter turns. To the same compen- 
dium of faith, the recollection of which would guard the Christian 
from being led astray by heretical opinions, we may probably 
ascribe another text in the Epistle to the Romans (xvi. 17), 
“Mark them which cause divisions and offences contrary to the 
doctrine which ye have learned” (rijv ddaxijv). He does not say, 
observes one of the old commentators, which I have taught, 
but, which ye have learned; thus intimating to them, that 
they ought to abide in the faith which they had received 
already. ‘To the same, the deposit, the tapuxara6jcn, which 
Timothy was exhorted to keep in defiance of “ profane and 
vain babblings, and oppositions of science falsely so called” 
(1 Tim. vi. 20). To the same, the “form of sound words” 
( broritwore byavovrwy Aéywr), which Timothy was again 
exhorted to hold fast (2 Tim. i. 13). To the same, “ the 
same rule” ( 6 airdc kavay), by which the Philippians were 
to walk (Philip. ii. 16). To the same, the “ first principles 
of the oracles of God” (Hebr. v. 12), which the Hebrew 
Christians had lost sight cf. To the same, the profession of 
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faith, which these same Hebrews were to cleave to: “Let us 
draw near with a true heart in full assurance of faith, having 
our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our bodies 
washed with pure water. Let us hold fast the profession of 
our faith without wavering” (duodoyia. Heb. x. 22, 23); 
the confession made when we were washed with pure water 
at baptism, to which sacrament the passage appertains. To 
the same, “the proportion of faith; ” “Let us prophesy ac- 
cording to the proportion of faith” (kara rv avadoyiay rhc 
miorewc, Rom. xil. 6); if it be our province to expound 
the doctrine of the gospel, let our exposition be in harmony 
with the received symbol of the Church; and in this sense 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor understands it.! A formulary this, 
of which we are speaking, that by the time of Ireneus, 
Tertullian, and Clemens, had certainly, and beyond all doubt, 
become as established and well known as that we now have is 
at present; sometimes called—almost in the very phrases we 
have already seen used in Scripture, and so far helping to fix 
those phrases to the sense I have said—‘“the Rule of the 
Truth” (Ireneus, i. c. 9, § 4); sometimes “ the Christian 
Confession” (Clem. Strom. vii. § 15, p. 887); sometimes 
“The Rule of Faith” (Tertull. de Prescript. § 13. adv. 
Prax. § 2); and always used at baptism. The existence of 
some such simple primitive symbol seems further alluded to 
in a passage of the First Epistle of St. Peter (ili. 21), where 
of Baptism it is said that it now saves us, “not the putting 
away of the filth of the flesh, but the answer (érepwrnpa) of 
a good conscience towards God.” Why answer? but in 
reference to the interrogatories then put, as they are now put, 
to the party to be baptised—so Schleusner indeed himself 
explains it, with abundant evidence in sub-apostolic times to 


1 See his second Sermon on Titus ii. 7, the Minister’s duty in life and 


doctrine, (Vol. viii. p. 529, Eden’s Ed.) 
‘H2 
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support him—one of which was as to the articles of his 
faith; the baptism being effectual when the true faith was 
professed in a good conscience, and with the full intention of 
keeping it. And it is obvious that some such formulary, 
briefly comprising the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel, 
would be the more needful, when as yet there was no canon of 
Scripture to appeal to, and when there was a constant call for 
some summary of this kind to be brought before the minds of 
Christian converts in the early process of catechising. 

4. Again; that there were ministers in this Church, men 
set apart expressly for the performance of holy functions, and 
distinct from the body of Christians in general, there is (I 
must not in this instance say hints, in the Acts and Epistles, but) 
evidence ; evidence indisputable, that however overwhelming 
was the harvest, it was not for every man who felt or fancied 
or feigned he could work in it to advantage, to put his ready 
sickle thereto; but for certain labourers only, whom the 
Lord should send; send, by an overt and. ceremonial act, 
conveying, and sanctioning, and consecrating the mission. 
Such act, being on the one side, after competent examination 
of the party, under the recollection that some men’s sins are 
not open beforehand (1 Tim. v. 24), imposition of hands by 
the authorities to whom it belonged, by St. Paul himself, 
e.g. and the Presbyters as his assessors (2 Tim. i. 6; i Tim. 
iv. 14). Such act being, on the other side, certain professions 
and solemn promises, made in the face of the congregation— 
“‘a good profession professed before many witnesses” (1 'Tim. 
vi. 12); for though this passage may undoubtedly refer to 
the vows of baptism, yet forasmuch as the Epistle of which 
it forms a part is addressed to Timothy in his character of a 
minister, the interpretation which assigns these words to his 
ordination-vow seems the more probable. But I feel that I 
need hardly do more than remind you of this feature, at least, 
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of the primitive Church, to obtam your assent to the fact. 
We have bishops, presbyters, deacons, repeatedly spoken of— 
names in the sense here used, unknown to the phraseology of 
the gospels—unknown till after the time when Jesus had 
breathed on the disciples, and said unto them, “Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost : whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are re- 
tained” (St. John xx. 23); till after he had said, “ Go ye there- 
fore, and teach all nations, baptising them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you: and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world” (St. Matt. xxviii. 19, 20). I say it was not permitted 
any man to be a volunteer, and to serve God in the ministry 
without apostolical appointment. Timothy was to “lay hands 
suddenly on no man,” nor “make himself partaker of other 
men’s sins” (1 Tim. vy. 22). Therefore he was the znlet 
through which the access to the ministry of the Church of 
Ephesus necessarily lay ; for how would his scrupulosity save 
that Church from unworthy pastors, if the effectual check 
did not rest with him? if any man might set up for himself 
as a teacher? or, if the presbyters, whom he was put in a 
condition to rebuke, could open the doors of the ministry 
without him, and in spite of him, as wide as they pleased (1 
Tim. v. 1)? Or how, on any other supposition, would he 
have the power of securing for his successors “ faithful 
men,” who should in their turn teach others also the things 
which he had himself heard from St. Paul, as that apostle 
enjoins him to do (2 Tim. ii. 2)? ‘Titus was left in Crete, to 
set in order the things that were wanting, and to ordain 
presbyters in every city, as Paul had appointed him (Tit. i. 
5): but how could he put the Church in Crete to rights, 
unless he had a commission superior to the other clergy? It 
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was not that he had entered upon an island utterly unimbued 
with Christianity. Christianity had been planted there long 
before Titus was left in it. At the day of Pentecost there 
were “ Cretes and Arabians” present (Acts ii. 11). St. Paul 
had himself been engaged in regulating the Church of Crete 
before Titus was entrusted with it alone; ‘‘I left thee in 
Crete,” says he, not to found the Church there in the first 
instance, but to perfect it; “to set in order the things that 
were wanting” (iva ra Aeirovra éxidiopOwon, Tit. i. 5), the 
labour supplemental to what he had done himself; and to 
“ordain elders in every city,” or establish them, city by city, 
wherever there were Christian congregations; St. Paul him- 
self, probably, not having had time to ordain all those now 
required, or to locate them to most advantage. Why were not 
any of these elders then competent to ordain others for the 
cities where as yet they were lacking, and to establish dis- 
cipline and regularity where it was yet unknown or relaxed ? 
I mean, by what Iam saying, to show, without very closely 
arguing the Episcopal question, that a system of organiza- 
tion, of rule, of duty and privilege, was already framed for 
the purpose of administering the powers of the Church. It 
may be that the terms bishop and presbyter are sometimes } 
convertible in the language of the New Testament; but it is 
clear, nevertheless, that call the priesthood by what names you 
will, there were certain most important functions, such as 
ordination and censure, attaching to some individuals of this 
class which did not attach to others; the parties to whom 
these superior rights belonged, perfectly known; and that 
very soon too names were assigned them as exclusive as their 
duties; the term angel being, by the time of the date of the 
Revelation, one such title; and, probably, by the same date, 
that of bishop, another. For as the Apostles died away 
(they, the bishops or superior order whilst they lived) the ~ 
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appellations bishop and presbyter seem to have become by 
degrees no longer convertible; but it being thought pre- 
sumptuous to perpetuate the name of Apostles, and some 
other name being wanted to supply the place of this, it was 
agreed to distinguish henceforward between the name of 
bishop and presbyter, hitherto confounded ; the former being 
assigned to the first order of priests, to those who stood in the 
place of the Apostles—for bishops are constantly called in 
all Christian antiquity, successors of the Apostles (d.adoxor 
tov ’Arooréhwy), not successors of the Presbyters; though 
no longer, from a sense of modesty, assuming the title of 
Apostles ;—whilst the latter name was assigned to the second 
order of priests, who henceforward were to be known by no 
other designation. And this is the account of the proceeding 
furnished by Theodoret. } 

5. Nor is this all. In further evidence of the systematic 
process by which the Church was governed, there was even 
now practised a well-organized method of Promotion in the 
ranks of the ministry. No novice was to be made a bishop 
(1 Tim. iii. 6), _The bishop was to be an approved and ex- 
perienced man in the Church, who had exercised lower offices 
in it to advantage.. ‘‘ For they that have used the office of a 
deacon well,” is the direction, were to “purchase to them- 
selves a good degree” (1 Tim, iii. 13), BaOpor cad0v—Pabpdec 
being subsequently the canonical term for an order in the min- 
istry 2—they were to have a higher rank, that of presbyter or 
bishop, eventually appointed them. And it would seem that 
when St. Paul is speaking of the Church in the chapter from 
which I am drawing my present remarks, he understands that 
body of Christians amongst whom the sacraments and functions 


1 On 1 Tim. iii., quoted by Bp. Pearson in his Vind. Zguat., Part II. 
p. 174. See also Remarks, §c. by Phileleuth. Lips. xxxv. 
2 See Council of Ephes. Canoni. Routh, Seript. Eccles. opuse. : ii. 6. 
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of the Church were administered by these different grades of 
clergy; for he adds, after these instructions relating to the 
election and treatment of bishops and deacons, the words of 
my text, “These things write I unto thee” (¢.¢. these 
things touching ministers of the Church); “hoping to come 
unto thee shortly; but if I tarry long, that thou mayest 
know how thou oughtest to behave thyself (or proceed) in 
the house of God, which is the Church of the living God, the 
pillar and ground of the truth” (1 Tim. ii. 14, 15): the 
context implying that the Church was that body of which he 
had just been speaking, and consequently that in which there 
were these bishops and deacons. 

6. Furthermore. So orderly were the arrangements of this 
Primitive Church, that if a member, whether ecclesiastical or 
lay, travelled to a distant country, and there proposed to join 
himself to the Church of the place, he carried with him from 
his own Church “letters commendatory,” éroToNae ovarariKae, 
this again the future canonical term for such letters. ‘‘ Need 
we,” says the Apostle, in allusion to this custom when writing 
to the Corinthians, “need we, as some others, epistles of com- 
mendation to you, or letters of commendation from you?” 
(2 Cor. iii. 1): the intention of such letters being to make the 
party known to the local Church he was to join; that if an 
ecclesiastic, he might be permitted to perform ecclesiastical 
functions in that Church; or if a mere layman, he might be 
certified as a baptised Christian of good report, under no sen- 
tence of excommunication (for already was there discipline 
enough in the Church, as we know from the case of the in- 
cestuous person, to exercise this form), and so be received by 
the congregation he was going amongst without suspicion.! 
Then we have actually instances of the use of these letters. 
Thus, when Apollos was about to pass from Ephesus to Achaia, 


1 See Canons of the Apostles, xii. and xxxii. Bruns. pp. 2 and 5. 
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the brethren of Ephesus “ wrote, exhorting the disciples (of 
Achaia) to receive him”—who upon the strength of that 
letter did receive him, and helped him much (Acts xviii. 
26, 27). So again, when the collection from the Church 
of Corinth for the poor Christians of Judea was to be 
dispatched, Paul undertook to send it to Jerusalem by such 
‘persons as the Church of Corinth should approve by their 
letters; or if we take another version of the passage, St. Paul 
would give these persons, whom they should choose, letters 
commendatory to the Church of Jerusalem himself (1 Cor. 
xvi. 8). And when Phebe, a deaconess in the Church of 
Cenchrea, was for the same reason going to Rome, St. Paul 
gave her a letter commendatory to the Church of Rome, in a 
sentence of his Epistle to that Church, “ I commend (ovviornuc) 
unto you Phebe our sister, which is a servant (didaxovoy) of 
the Church which is at Cenchrea” (Rom. xvi. 1). Possibly, 
indeed, she was the bearer of a more formal document to this 
effect from the Apostle, of which this was the announcement. 

7. Moreover, a further measure of the same—not local, but 
universal—character as the last, and intended, like that, to pro- 
mote the unity of the Church catholic throughout the world, 
is that reported in the fifteenth chapter of the Acts, a proto- 
type of future General Councils; when, upon a controversy 
arising ina branch of the Church on the subject of circum- 
cision—a controversy threatening a convulsion in it—the 
question was submitted to the Synod of Apostles and Elders at 
Jerusalem, under the presidency of James the bishop of that 
place; and after debate and much disputing, a decree in due 
form was drawn up and dispatched, first to the Church where 
the controversy originated (ver. 23); and afterwards, it was 
delivered to be kept through the cities, as the ordinance of the 
Apostles and Elders which were at Jerusalem (xvi. 4). 

It is not easy, I think, to read details of this kind without 
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being convinced that the primitive Church, as I have said, was 
very early indeed an organized body, and that its operations 
were carried on, not in the desultory and extempore manner 
many seem to suppose, but with all the force of confederacy 
and combination. 

8. There is but one point more to which I shall advert, in 
proof of the proposition I have been bringing before you to- 
day—a point, however, of much importance in illustrating 
the principle of organization to have been, as I have con- 
tended, dominant even in the primitive Church—it is the 
Fiscal Question; the fund out of which the expenses of the 
Church were discharged: for surely nothing could try the 
strength of the bonds by which the system was held together 
more forcibly than this. We have seen that there was cer- 
tainly an offertory on the Sunday ; that it probably formed 
so stated and regular a part of the service, as to be one of 
several main features of that service, as described in the 
second chapter of the Acts (ver. 42); and we shall further 
find, by collecting the scattered details relating to this subject 
which turn up in the course of the Acts and Epistles, that the 
due regulation of this sacred exchequer was a matter of much 
attention and care with the early Church ; that it enters very 
largely into its history. And here we may remark, once more, 
the progress the Church had made towards an established and 
consistent form, since the day when the disciples were taught 
to “provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass, in their 
purses” (St. Matt. x. 10), but to live as it were from hand to 
mouth—a transition to which our Lord’s words shortly 
before his death may be thought perhaps to point, “ but now 
(adda vvv) he that hath a purse let him take it, and likewise 
his scrip” (St. Luke xxii. 36). This fund, contributed in the 
face of the assembly on the Sunday, was committed to the 
rulers of the Church, in the first instance, to be dedicated by 
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them to God. The offering which Ananias and Sapphira 
brought was laid by them at the Apostles’ feet (Acts v. 2); 
and indeed so were the offerings of the whole congregation 
(iv. 35). The administration of it, in its minute details, it is 
not to be expected of me to enter into, limited as I am to 
Scripture for my field; but “ distribution was made of it,” in 
the case just named, we are told, “ unto every man according 
as he had need” (ver. 35). And when, by a strength of kind- 
ness extending in its effects beyond the bounds of their own 
local church, the Church of Antioch sent help to the brethren 
of Judea, it was to the Hiders of the Church of Jerusalem 
that the sum, and its application, seems to have been entrusted 
(Acts xi. 30). Out of this fund the clergy were maintained ; 
and accordingly, when St. Paul waives his support from it, 
as he does from reasons of expediency in the instance of 
Corinth, he expresses himself in a manner which leads us 
to conclude that he considered such maintenance a right, and 
not an alms; and a right which the clergy availed themselves 
of universally; as indeed how could they help it? ‘“OrlI 
only and Barnabas, have not we power to forbear working ? ” 
(1 Cor. ix. 6); i.¢. must we two be the exceptions to the 
general practice, and not be at liberty to live by the Gospel, 
as do others, but must preach it, and work for our bread 
nevertheless at some mechanical trade? Nay, St. Paul did 
receive his salary from other Churches, for says he, in a half- 
reproach to the Corinthians, ‘“ I robbed other Churches, taking 
wages of them to do you service” (2 Cor. xi. 8); the 
expression a remarkable one, wages (éWwmor, or soldier’s 
pay), as though a sum not altogether arbitrary. And hence 
the caution necessary in selecting the ministers of the Church, 
lest having an ample provision for their wants furnished them 
from this fund (for so it should seem they had), men should 
be tempted to enter the ministry for no other purpose, or at 
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least for no purpose so prominently, as to throw themselves 
upon it. ‘Feed the flock of God which is among you,” says 
St. Peter to the Elders, “‘ taking the oversight thereof, not by 
constraint, but willingly; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready 
mind” (1 Pet. v. 2). Hence, on the other hand, the recom- 
mendation to pay the zealous and active minister liberally out 
of this same fund—for such would seem to be the true 
meaning of the words of the Apostle to Timothy (1 Tim. v. 
17), even as the ancient commentators explain them, “ Let 
the elders that rule well be counted worthy of double honour” 
(Sern tync)!—a double portion—double pay; the word 
ry being perpetually used in the New Testament (as we are 
all aware) in a pecuniary sense; the phrase “double” not, 
perhaps, here to be taken literally ; but, being borrowed from 
the right of the first-born, to be considered as significant of a 
bountiful maintenance to be supplied to praiseworthy minis- 
ters. For unless we assign to the passage this meaning, how 
does it connect with the subsequent reasoning of the Apostle, 
who produces the parallel case of the ox which was not to be 
muzzled when it trod out the corn? honour is evidently not 
the question, but food—a maintenance (ver. 18): a precedent, 
that of the ox, which he also uses in another of his Epistles 
(1 Cor. ix. 9), where he is clearly engaged in enforcing the 
claim of the minister to a maintenance; and where the argu- 
ment therefrom seems to clench the sense which has been 
given to the text before us. Nor need we be surprised at 
the call for such an increase of stipend where the active 
duties of an elder, or a bishop probably, often imposed upon 
them travelling expenses to a considerable amount, and cer- 
tainly brought them into close contact with much poverty ; 
and to mitigate which drain on them, no doubt, the virtue of 


' See Mede also, Discourse xix. Book 1 p. 72. What is meant by 
“double honour? ” 
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hospitality was so strongly urged on the more opulent Chris- 
tians, both in the New Testament and in the writings of the 
earliest Fathers. It is still with. a reference to this fund, and 
the protection of it from abuse, that we find such rigorous re- 
gulations laid down with respect to the admission of widows 
upon the list of alms-women of the Church: “ Honour (riya) 
widows that are widows indeed” (1 Tim. v. 3);. ¢.e. provide 
for such as have no other means of support, and are of good 
character, handsomely ; rizaw here used in the same sense as 
ry before was.' “But if any widow have children or 
nephews, let them learn first to shew piety at home, and to re- 
quite their parents” (ver. 4); “ Butif any provide not for his 
own, and specially for those of his own house, he hath denied 
the faith” (ver. 8); “Let not a widow be taken into the 
number under threescore years old, having been the wife of 
one man” (ver. 9). These, together with many other minute 
injunctions on the same subject which we meet with in the 
Epistles, and especially in those of St. Paul, all serve to shew, 
as I said, the care with which the Church’s exchequer was 
managed; the checks that were directed to control it-; and 
(to bring the matter to bear on the argument I am all along 
pursuing) the system of organization which obtained even in 
the most primitive Church. For what can argue the vigour 
| ot the system more, than that all this should have been 
_ achieved without the least assistance from the law of the 
| 


| jand? And on a review of the business in detail which would 
] 


accrue to an Apostle whose lot it was to keep in order all the 


mechanism newly established, which I have been endeavouring 
to develope, shall we wonder that St. Paul (who does appear 
| to have employed others to write his letters), shall we wonder, 
| I say, that St. Paul should have added, as the climax of all 
1 his sufferings, “ that which came upon him daily, the care of all 


) 
} 1 And as it is used, St. Matt. xy. 5, 6. 
| 
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the Churches,” or, as the Greek has it more emphatically, # 
érisvoraotc, the concourse of troubles which assailed him; 4 
pépyuva, the anxiety, the solicitude, which this charge de- 
volved on him? (2 Cor. xi. 28). 

It is obvious that this sketch of the structure of the Primi- 
tive Church, drawn, be it remembered, from the writings of the 
Evangelists and Apostles alone, is far from complete: it does 
not pretend to realise more than some of its main features ; 
but those features are such as bespeak much more of a system 
to have been settled than I have the means (limiting myself to 
the authority I have done) of bringing to proof: they are such 
features, too, as are indicative of the nature of that system, 
even where positive evidence of the kind I want may fail. 
And you will bear in mind that, with regard to some of the 
leading doctrines of the Church, the case is similar: they are 
only to be got at by inference, and by making the most of 
such scattered hints as Scripture affords, and combining them 
into a whole. It appears to be a part of God’s plan to deal 
out his Revelation on this principle: there is no system of 
theology, any more than a system of Church-government and 
ritual, in the New Testament. We have to get at the con- 
struction of both the one and the other for ourselves, with 
helps as God has provided us; his purpose being, perhaps, to 
try who is the wise servant, by seeing how he acts under 
instructions not altogether definite. 

Moreover, there may be one or other particulars in this com- 
bination of evidence less clear and cogent than the rest; but - 
it will in every case find readiest acceptance with those (as I 
have already said) whose minds are best prepared for it by 
the study of sub-apostolic customs and times. This study, 
though promoted as we have seen by our Church, and zeal- 
ously prosecuted by its greatest luminaries, has, until of late 
years, been so thoroughly superseded in this country, that we 
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are now hard to be persuaded upon points of which our fore- 
fathers (I mean, of course, those who lived since the Reform- 
ation) never entertained a doubt. 

Still I appeal with some confidence to all, even to those 
whose studies may not have been turned to the channel of 
antiquity, and who are only to be reached through the actual 
Scriptures, but who, as being here, are men of thoughtful 
minds, and anxious for the truth, whether the Church I 
have thus unfolded out of the Acts and the Epistles does 
not bear the marks of being an organised body, or at least 
one approaching as rapidly as circumstances would admit, 
even during the lives of the Apostles, to a state of organi- 
sation, and of peculiar organisation ; whether it does not, in 
short, represent in its main features the structure of that 
Church which at length took possession of the world; the 
mechanism (so to speak) becoming somewhat more complex 
as the complex relations of society became more involved in 
it; even as its creeds became more complex as the imagina- 
tions of men sought out many inventions. Its movements, 
too, I will add, gradually, but grossly, impeded and deranged 
by the rust and defilements which in tract of years had 
gathered about it, and which absolutely required to be re- 
moved; and which were removed in this kingdom by wise 
and judicious workmen (had but that sufficed !), but work- 
men who would never have dared, like those who unhappily 
succeeded them in the task, to break the structure itself utterly 
up, and then call the disorderly ruin to which they had reduced 
it the Church of the Apostles, the Primitive Church, destroy- 
ing that integrity in it which had been from the first, and 
which was to be to the end of time. Wherefore, to come briefly 
to the conclusion at which I have been aiming in this Sermon, 
it is not, I submit, by relaxing all the bands which have 


, united the Church as one whole together, and dissolving it 
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into an elemental strife of rival sects and sentiments, that 
we are making it the Church of St. Paul and St. Peter, of St. 
James and St. John, or that we shall thus qualify it to carry 
on a successful conflict with the confederate powers of ig- 
norance and self-conceit, of covetousness and pride, of luxury 
and discontent, of dissent and popery, which it is now called 
to encounter and subdue, even in our own empire, and at our 
own doors; but rather that we shall do so by taking every 
fair opportunity (I regard this, in my own case, to be one) of 
prudently bracing up that which may have become feeble and 
slack in it; of promoting its force, by throwing our own mite, 
whatever it may be, into the treasury of its strength; by 
steadily keeping to its ranks, though we may be thereby lost 
to observation; and contending against sin under its banner, 
instead of carrying the warfare on on our own account, and 
on principles independent of it. So shall we enable it, under 
God’s blessing, which is pledged to go along with it to the last, 
to make itself more felt for good, whether in the heart of our 
country, and amidst the dense and vicious masses of our manu- 
facturing and mining population; or at the extremities of our 
vast possessions, whither our poor have been hitherto driven 
out, not from the face of the earth only, but from the face 
of God too, as if the curse of Cain was upon them as well 
as that of poverty; even as at first, when firm, consolidated, 
and compact, it made its impression on a world yet more sunk 
in inveterate sin than our own, and caused, under Christ, 
Satan to fall from heaven as lightning. For experience, I 
think, has shewn that desultory and uncombined efforts, to say 
nothing more, would not reach the cause in either case—how- 
ever zealously and honestly made—as though the truth could 
not effectually establish itself, where the pillar and ground of 
it was defective. In spite of such efforts, it is, I fear, indis- 
putable that the religious condition of a large portion of the 
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working classes at home, who have escaped from the grasp of 
the Church by reason of their numbers, is deplorable; no man 
can. live amongst them, or on the borders of those districts 
where they are congregated, without the fact being forced on 
him. Nor is it possible to read the reports of our efforts to 
carry the Cross through our colonies, and the heathen lands 
connected with them—reports full of the deepest interest— 
without seeing how feeble those efforts prove, how sluggish 
their success, compared with the results of such as are con- 
ducted (as they now more frequently are) under the systematic 
influence of a Church one and undivided; where there is due 
superintendence and due subordination ; undistracted counsels 
and undisputed laws; the sympathies of a vast body of Chris- 
tians brought to bear on any given spot, however remote, 
however savage; creeds, forms of prayer, sacramental offices 
throughout the whole body identical; and in short, Jerusalem 
built as a city which is at unity in itself. 
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SERMON VI. 





ON UNIFORMITY OF RITUAL. 
(Preached at Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, November 23, 1845.) 





Acts iv. 31, 32. 


“ And when they had prayed, the place was shaken where they 
were assembled together ; and they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and they spake the word of God with boldness. 
And the multitude of them that believed were of one heart 
and of one soul.” 


Tuer early chapters of the Acts of the Apostles are principally 
occupied in recording the tokens of that wonderful life and 
energy which was manifested in the Church after Jesus had 
been glorified and the Holy Ghost consequently given (St. John 
vii. 89). But amongst the many extraordinary benefits and 
blessings which are there described as showered down upon 
mankind, at once the fruits of that large efflux of the Spirit, 
and the means of its operation to the further extension of the 
Church, nothing is more remarkable than the Unity it shed 
abroad in that band of brothers: unity in word and deed, in 
devotion and in duty. We read that after that first famous 
sermon of St. Peter, when those three thousand souls were 
added to the disciples, and when the promise of the Lord was 
accordingly fulfilled, that on that Rock, even on St. Peter, he 
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would build His Church—I say, we read that after that famous 
sermon, these converts, differing, no doubt, as they did in 
their tastes and feelings, by nature and habit, henceforward 
one and all “continued stedfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine 
and fellowship, and in breaking of bread and prayers””—that 
“ they continued daily with one accord (éuo6vpacor) in the 
temple; and breaking bread from house to house, did eat 
their meat with gladness and singleness of heart.” (Acts i. 
42,46.) And we further read, that after the bold encounter 
of Peter and John with the rulers and elders and scribes, a 
little later, and their escape from it no% without risk, when 
they returned to their company, and reported all that had 
been said and done unto them, they all “with one accord 
(still 6po0vpacor) lifted up their voice to God” in a hymn 
of exultation and thanksgiving (Acts iv. 24); and in the 
midst of his description of that sublime scene which 
ensued, when the place was shaken where they were assembled 
together, and they were filled with the Holy Ghost, the 
Evangelist does not fail still to tell us (for what more 
amazing thing could he speak of in a world like ours?) that 
“the multitude of them that believed were of one heart 
and of one soul” (ver. 32). Such was an effect, a powerful 
effect, an effect not yielding in magnitude to that of the 
multiplication of tongues or the cure of diseases, of this origi- 
nal outpouring of the Spirit on the infant Church—unity— 
“one heart, one soul” —the first of gifts, of all the good ones 
which our Saviour’s Ascension up on high won for us; that 
gift which did more perhaps to enlarge Christ’s Church upon 
earth, than all the sensible miracles by which it was guaran- 
teed to be God’s own. “How they love one.another, these 
Christians,” was a reflection that was not lost even upon a 
world of heathens; for heathens as they were, they were still 
men; and this example drew them by the cords of a man. 
12 
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Brethren! I cannot be wrong in directing your minds to 
this great feature of the Primitive Church ; in calling you, in 
these days of division, to the contemplation of that holy and 
heavenly principle; and in offering to you, with a view to 
promote it amongst ourselves, some suggestions, which, under 
the favour of Him Whose farewell, when He was about to 
part from his disciples, was, “ Peace I leave with you; My 


? 


peace I give unto you;” and whose salutation when He met 


them again after His Passion and Resurrection, and even after 


His betrayal too, was still, ‘‘ Peace be unto you;” 


may not 
be untimely spoken, or be proposed to you in vain; but may 
incline you to remember and prize the good patriarch’s cau- 
tion—a caution which his own experience of life naturally 
brought to his lips—‘‘ See that ye fall not out by the way ;” 
to attend to the Apostle, who amongst the few injunctions 
with which he charges Titus (as you hear them in one of the 
Lessons for the day), does not fail to bid him “ avoid conten- 
tions.” 

In appealing to you thus, I have in my mind more espe- 
cially those heartburnings which have become so common on 
the subject of ritual observances, and the proper manner of 
offering up our devotions to Almighty God. And I shall 
regard this Sermon as an appropriate sequel to the one I de- 
livered on Sunday last, on the construction of the Church ; 
and as calculated, from the nature of the argument I shall use 
in it, to protect my meaning in that Sermon from being mis- 
interpreted or strained, and from being supposed to involve 
conclusions unreasonably narrow and exclusive. 

And first let me premise, that at any rate it isno lukewarm, 
Laodicean spirit on either side that is to be encountered; 
and we may take some comfort in that; for a comfort it is, 
to see men in earnest not merely about politics and trade; 
about a suffrage or a railroad ; which are all to perish in the 
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using; but about higher things than these; about the best 
manner of drawing up their hearts to heaven; about the 
most effectual means of making their devotions lively and 
lasting. 

These early Christians are now, you see, described as “ lift- 
ing up their vorce to God with one accord” (Acts iv. 24); and 
now again, as being “of one heart and one soul” (ver. 32). 
I shall submit therefore the few thoughts I have to lay before 
you, in this order; first, having regard to the voice, and then 
to the heart and soul of the members of the Church. 

I. Assuredly there is something very touching—something 
which excites the imagination very powerfully, and which 
kindles our piety in a very high degree,—in the idea of a vast 
assembly of worshippers going before God with the self- 
same expressions of prayer and praise. No man can reflect 
without emotion, even in spite of the several drawbacks which 
will most unhappily present themselves, that on the Sunday, 
at the same hour, all the parishes of our land are besetting 
God with the same supplications; that a universal cry of 
“Lord, have mercy upon us, Christ, have mercy upon us,” is 
going up to Him from a multitude of voices with common 
consent; and that, for a time, the passions and wranglings, 
the fooleries and jests, the labours and vexations, the toils 
and troubles of a whole people, are suspended and hushed, in 
a high and holy exercise; their thoughts wandering for the 
once through eternity; the “adhesit pavimento anima mea,” 
my soul cleaveth unto the dust, untrue for the once; the 
quakings of the earth, to which in ordinary hours they would 
be so keenly alive, passing unheeded whilst their spirits are 


id” engrossed in the strong conflict of their devotions. There is 





something very touching, I say, in this consideration : it is 
unity in the form of worship that principally renders it so. 
How greatly therefore such unity is to be desired; how care- 
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fully we should labour to attain it by every means which 
discretion dictates, no one, I think, can doubt; but in the 
meanwhile, and until stricter uniformity than that which we 
at present enjoy can be established, which is evidently to be 
wished, let us examine our position, and see whether, even as 
times are, we have not much to be very thankful for; much 
in which to take courage: whether our actual differences (I 
mean those existing within the Church) are not grossly mag- 
nified; and whilst people are keeping their eye fixed upon 
these, such as they are, they are not drawn away from a due 
‘consideration of the comparative harmony which does prevail 
amongst us after all. 

1. I endeavoured to show in my last Sermon, that among 
other symptoms of an organized Church, organized even in 
the times of the Apostles, there are traces of a settled service; 
that this service seemed to be briefly set forth in the forty- 
second verse of the second chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, “And they continued stedfastly in the Apostles’ 
doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in 
prayers ;” the legitimate force of which passage appears to 
be greatly diminished in our translation by the repeated 
neglect of the article; that other tokens of such a service 
discovered themselves in the form of frequent allusions to a 
Creed or confession of faith, used at Baptism; and I might 
have added, in several incidental phrases or sayings recorded 
in the Epistles, which might be supposed to have occurred in 
the course of that service. These indications of a devotional 
office existing in the Church so early as the days of the 
Apostles themselves are confirmed by still clearer glimpses 
of the same in the writings of the Fathers who lived soon 
after the Apostles. We learn from Justin Martyr, that in his 
day there were prayers in the congregation in which all 
joined, ‘‘common prayers” (Apol. 1. § 65), as distinguished 
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from others in another part of the service which were offered 
by the minister alone, and to which the people only assented 
by an Amen. We havea fragment of the form in which 
the catechumens were dismissed before the service of the 
Eucharist began, preserved by the same Father, as we per- 
ceive by comparing it with a passage in the Constitutions 
(Apol. 1. § 49, and comp. Apostol. Const. vir. c. 6). We 
have an express reference in Ireneus, the disciple of Poly- 
carp, the disciple of St. John, to an office for the Eucharist 
as obtaining in his time, and even to a particular phrase in 
that office; and so casual a reference as would intimate that 
it was a thing perfectly notorious, and of ancient standing 
even then (B. I. c. iii. § 1). We have one of the suffrages, 
Sursum corda, “ Lift up your hearts,” “‘ We lift them up unto 
the Lord,” preserved by Cyprian (De Orat. Domin.), as form- 
ing a part of that office then as it does still. We gather from 
Justin, and from others of nearly the same date, not only 
that there was a thanksgiving over the elements (Apol. 1. 
§ 65, 66. TIreneus, B. 1v. c. 18, § 4; Polycarp, ap. Huseb. 
E. H. 1v. c. 15), but even what were several of the clauses, 
or at least the substance of the clauses of that thanksgiving 
(Apol. 1. § 13). We discover from Tertullian that the 
Ter Sanctus, or the Holy, Holy, Holy, was a hymn which 
constituted a feature of this service in his days, as it does 
in ours (Tertull. de Orat. § m1). We collect from Ireneus, 
that there was a form of invocation of the Holy Ghost, or 
érixAnowc, employed in the consecration of the elements 
(Ireneus, B. Iv. ¢. 18); and from Justin that the Lord's 
Prayer probably entered into it (Apol. 1. § 66). We find in 
the Epistle of the Church of Smyrna, containing an account 
of the death of Polycarp, that that martyr in his extremities 
gave utterance to a phrase now existing in the post-com- 
munion thanksgiving—the Gloria in excelsis—as though the 
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form was familiar to him (§ 14). We have the substance of 
the creed used at baptism furnished by Irenezus and Tertullian; 
and some of the very terms of the promises and vows made 
at it; the renouncing the devil, the pomp, and the glory of 
the world, then as now, the very words of the ritual, as 
testified by Tertullian and Cyprian (Tertull. De Spectac. § 4. 
De Anima, § 35. De Idololat. § 6. Cyprian, Ep. vi. p. 12). 
There is an expression in Ireneus which may be thought to 
have a reference to a service for Confirmation (1. xxi. § 3). 
We have allusion to a service for Marriage, in Tertullian, of 
which the Holy Communion seems to have been a portion 
(Ad Uxor. ii. c. 8). And we read in Eusebius, of ‘“ Psalms 
and hymns written by faithful brethren from the beginning ” 
(E. H. v. c. 28). Other features of the primitive services I 
could name, but these may suffice to satisfy those persons who 
have not examined the question for themselves (of which the 
number is large) that when we are speaking of such settled 
ordinances, as pertaining to the very earliest period of the 
Church, we have our vouchers to produce; and that assuredly, 
even in the very infancy of that Church, there existed beyond 
all dispute, if not a written, at all events a known Liturgy. 
This, whatever it was—perhaps the main characteristics of it 
are preserved in that most ancient of liturgies which is con- 
tained in the Apostolical Constitutions under the name of the 
Clementine—this Liturgy, I say, whatever it was, served in 
all probability for the text of those several liturgies which 
eventually established themselves in the several great divisions 
of Christendom. For though there is much variety in their 
details, in their language, and even in the order of their 
component parts, they have still so much in common, as to 
indicate some more primitive original, ! from which they had 


‘ Cur in unam omnes sententiam ita conspirant, utin solis verbis dis- 
crimen agnoscatur? Nempe quia et illa (sc. Liturgia Jacobi) et aliz 
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respectively diverged ; the particular circumstances and wants 
of the Churches to which they belonged modifying them 
under the guidance and suggestion of independent bishops ; 
even as our own Book of Common Prayer has been revised, 
contracted, or enlarged, under the like authority. 

Such is the view of this subject taken by Hooker. “ No 
doubt,” says he, “ from God it hath proceeded, and by us it 
must be acknowledged a work of His singular care and pro- 
vidence, that the Church hath evermore held a prescript form 
of Common Prayer, although not in all things everywhere 
the same, yet for the most part retaining still the same analogy. 
So that if the liturgies of all ancient Churches throughout 
the world be compared among themselves, it may be easily 
perceived they had all one original mould, and that the public 
prayers of the people of God in churches thoroughly settled 
did never use to be voluntary dictates proceeding from any 
man’s extemporal wit” (H. P. v. ¢. xxv. § 4, Keble’s Ed.). 

This theory of Hooker’s, so consonant with common sense, 
has been supported by the investigation of ancient liturgies, 
but little attempted in his day, which has since been pursued ; 
and the result of which has been to show that, as he expresses 
it, there is in them “the same analogy ;” that with great cir- 
cumstantial variety, there is a certain substantial resemblance 
in them all. It is possible that this original liturgy kept 
possession of the universal Church for the few years during 
which its limits were narrow, and its inter-communications 
frequent ; but it could be only for a few years: the several 
forms it assumed in the several sectional Churches into which 
the world was divided, must have very soon superseded the 
use of the one; and it may be to diversity, in this particular 
quas vetus Ecclesia usurpavit, facte erant ad principem illam sacrorum 


legem, in qua omnes Christiani Apostolicum exemplar agnoscebant, com- 
muni traditione confirmatum. Renaudot, Vol. 1. p. xxvi. 
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as well as in some others, that a correspondent of Cyprian’s 
alludes (Firmilianus, Ep. txxv.) when he writes, that “in 
many of the provinces many things differed according to the 
difference of places and names; though there was no de- 
parture on that account,” he adds, “from the peace and unity 
of the Church Catholic.” ! 

Having now called your attention to the fact that the whole 
of Christendom, though having very similar services for 
public worship, had not the very same, unless, it might be, 
for a few years at the first, and whilst the Church was greatly 
circumscribed ; and yet that its character of unity was not 
considered as forfeited by such diversities of ministrations ; 
nay, that all the while it was winning its way triumphantly 
over the earth; I must suggest to you the inference I would 
draw from it, that as those diversities vastly exceeded any 
that can be found in the manner of performing the rites of 
our own Church in various parts of the island in this our day, 
we should do well to console ourselves, however we may wish 
it otherwise, with ‘the precedent; nor cry out in despair, as 
if the like was never heard of before, if in some matters our 
parish churches are not in entire unison in practice; and 
_ rather contemplate the very many points in which we are 
anited, than the very few in which we are at variance. 

2. But I will now pursue the inquiry a stage further, and 
narrow our argument from the case of Christendom to that of 
England alone. Without entering then upon the question of 
what liturgy prevailed in the island before the time of Aug- 
ustine ; which, however, there is reason to believe from the 
words of that prelate, as reported in Bede (EH. H. u. c. 2), 
differed from the Roman ; for having proposed certain terms 
to the British bishops, he added, that on the acceptance 
of those terms, “he would tolerate all their other customs, 


1 See Routh’s Opuse. (i. 285) 
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though contrary to his own ”—another instance of diversity— 
without entering, I say, upon that question; the Liturgy of 
Rome itself, which, under the auspices of Augustine, over- 
rode the other, did not continue to be long observed wntformly 
within the four seas ; but gradually passed into several “uses,” 
as they were called, in several quarters of the kingdom. They, 
again, as in the former case, substantially alike, but having 
great circumstantial variety; though certainly nothing like 
so great as that which subsisted amongst the several liturgies 
in?the several provinces of Christendom. Still, however, so 
considerable was it, that at the time of the Reformation it 
was a leading object with the Reformers to deliver the nation 
from this anomaly, and reduce the'public worship to a com- 
mon form. And, accordingly, we find it expressly said in the 
Preface to the Prayer Book, that ‘“ whereas heretofore there 
had been great diversity in saying and singing in Churches 
within this realm ; some following Salisbury use, some Here- 
ford use, and some the use of Bangor, some of York, some ot 
Lincoln ; now from henceforth all the whole realm shall have 
but one use.” Such was the state of things in England, even 
in Roman Catholic times; and yet the unity of the Church of 
England in those days, I believe, will not be disputed. Prob- 
ably a priest passing from the diocese of York to that of 
Salisbury, would have been at a loss to conduct the service in 
the parish of his friend: and yet the unity of the Church was 
unbroken. Let me again repeat, that I am far from arguing 
that differences in ritual are unimportant: we have indeed 
just seen that one of the merits claimed for the Reformation 
(and I call attention to this) is, that it reduced them; nay, 
that it was to extinguish them. On the contrary, I, for my 
part, I confess, have felt a sympathy with those members of 
our Church, who, by reverting as far as was convenient, to 
the rule of the Rubric, have been temperately endeavouring 
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to effect in our Church more complete uniformity. I am 
only anxious to abate impatience on this subject ; an impa- 
tience which has rendered all efforts in this direction now full 
of difficulty and hazard; and to supply an answer to a queru- 
lous objection often alleged against us, and especially by 
laymen, not always perhaps in the most ingenuous spirit, that 
there is no uniformity of service in our Churches; that in 
Northumberland you find one practice maintained, and in 
Cornwall another. I reply, that I would to God there were 
greater uniformity ; but that I believe there never was nearly 
so great in the Churches of the several divisions of Christen- 
dom, compared with one another, as there is now in the 
several Churches in England; never nearly so great in the 
several Churches in England in Romish times as at this mo- 
ment. And I would suggest that the parties who make this 
objection, and are clamorous for the interference of this 
authority or the other to compel us all to act exactly alike, 
would do well to moderate their zeal by casting an eye upon 
the past ; and informing themselves better than they probably 
have done, on the difficult subject of Liturgical history : and 
I would further suggest that the parties who have been dis- 
posed to acquiesce in this complaint, and acknowledge the 
justice of it, will not do amiss if they think twice before they 
enter into any such concession. What member of a congre- 
gation, I would ask, on removing his family from one county 
to another, would now find himself at a loss in the services of 
the Church he would have to go to; distracted as those ser- 
vices are represented to be? He would enter the sacred doors 
with the most perfect confidence of meeting with things in the 
main there, as he had left them elsewhere; and if they were 
not precisely so in every point, that would be the circum- 
stance which would surprise him—it would be the discrepancy 
which would fix his attention: the very fact indicating that 
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identity was what he unconsciously looked for, and was what, 
on the whole, he found; that the shock to him was, when 
that identity was not quite complete. What stronger proof 
can we have, that on the whole the principle of uniformity 
does prevail amongst us? And what better way can be 
devised for aggravating divisions, than still to overlook this 
essential concurrence, and to be ever dwelling with a morbid 
appetite on any accidental disagreement that can be detected ? 
Let us be alive, if you will, to the inconvenience, the great in- 
convenience, of even the subordinate differences which are 
found in the celebration of our public worship ; let us contend, 
stedfastly as you please, that if we could but walk by one 
rule, and that the rule already prescribed, the Rule of the 
Rubric, literally interpreted, much advantage would ensue; 
many unwholesome practices, of serious damage to the Church, 
be escaped ; many unsound doctrines, and such as our Church 
never dreamt of encouraging, be defeated; for no man can 
investigate the question of Rubrics, I am sure, without 
quickly discovering, that like the forms and usages of our 
legislature and of our courts, though seemingly perhaps 
trivial or even cumbrous in themselves, they are the safe- 
guards of vast interests; Liberty not more protected by the 
one, than Religion by the other; let us, I say, be alive to all’ 
this; I have no wish to abate your sense of it a jot; but let 
us be alive, too, to the evil which results on the other hand 
from a general impression getting forth amongst the people, 
that in the meanwhile we are a Church utterly disorganized, 
with no common feelings or ordinances; and let us not teach 
them, by joining in this unreasonable ery, that instead of 
trusting to the progress ef sounder knowledge, and to the 
attention of the country, both clergy and laity, being turned 
to the defect, and to the blessing of God upon the efforts of 
patient and self-denying spirits, for a remedy of it in due 
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time; they should rush clamorously to the bishops or to the 
parliament for their interference, and invoke them in the 
name of confusion to put down all such discrepancies with a 
strong hand. 

II. What then would I advise, do you inquire? The course 
of my argument, which has been to show that the difference 
itself on which our divisions are founded is trifling in ~ 
amount, compared with the substantial uniformity which rules 
amongst us after all, points out the quarter to which we 
should turn our thoughts for the correction; and instructs us 
to contemplate the abatement of those divisions as to be found 
not so much in the reduction of that difference, be it what it 
may, by any technical enactments, as in the oblivion of it, or 
neglect of it, by the cultivation of a less irritable, sensitive, 
and testy temperament in ourselves. And this leads me to the 
second head of my Sermon. 

For the divisions of our Church let there be great searchings 
of heart—of heart, 1 say; for there, it can hardly be doubted 
by those who have been calm spectators of these times, will 
be perceived to lie the cause and cure of the evil, such as it 
is; and of the gross exaggeration of it, which it seems the 
trade of many to promote. Let us look, priests and people, to 
the manner of Spirzt we are all of, and see whether it is not 
that which needs correction, far more than the grievances, 
real or pretended, on which it feeds. Is it the object that is in 
disorder, and requires adjustment ? or only the eye that is dis- 
torted, and makes it seem so? for if the fault be in the sense, 
it is in vain to direct the remedy to the subject on which it is 
exercised. Let us be quite sure, in all that we do, that we in 
truth act purely out of a zeal for God’s service; that the fire 
in our censers is certainly not strange fire; that we are go- 
verned by an honest and sincere desire for the better care of 
men’s souls, and the deliverance of our own, by a stricter 
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fulfilment of our vows; and do not let it be because we 
would hoist the colours of a party, or put rivals to shame, by 
making them seem, when they are fighting against us, to be 
fighting against God; and ourselves seem to be upholding 
God’s honour, when we are only struggling for our own; or 
above all, out of the vanity and vain-glory of seeking dis- 
tinction, and being not as other men are. Let us be equally 
sure, in all that we resist, that we do so on principle, and 
because our conscience carefully informed (for there is much 
in that) is really aggrieved; and not because we have a latent 
dislike to doctrines or duties to which we have subscribed, 
and which are no longer allowed to be in abeyance; or be- 
cause habits of self-indulgence and ease into which we have 
fallen, are disturbed; or because any religious priority which 
may have been conceded to us, is called in question. Let all 
such alloy on either side be withdrawn from the mixed motives, 
under which we may perhaps have hitherto acted; all the 
unworthy influences which have been permitted to take their 
part in our decisions purged away; and I cannot but think 
that the amount of difference, small as we have seen it is, be- 
tween the several parties in our Church, would be found even 
yet wonderfully reduced; and that what remained would 
gradually disappear too, as the weeds wither, when the noxious 
spring that nurtured them has been tapped. Here lies the 
root of the mischief; here, the field for our operations; ‘“ out 
of the heart proceed emulations.” Let us all, priests and 
people, be more humble in heart, and we shall soon be more 
agreed in utterance; and be in the meanwhile more disposed 
to cover than expose such disagreement as may be left. “ Only 
by pride cometh contention;” only by pride—by nothing 
else. It is this passion that is at the bottom of all feuds; and 
it is humility that is the universal peace-maker. What a trea- 
sure must we all have often observed in a household, is a 
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leading member of it of a lowly mind! What virtue per- 
petually goes out of that saintly soul, to cement together all 
that have the happiness to be under the same roof with it! 
What a mother in Israel is a matron endowed with that grace! 
how do “her children arise up, and call her blessed; her hus- 
band also, and he praiseth her!” (Prov. xxxi. 28.) So is it in 
the Church, the household of God. In the beautiful Psalm, the 
15th, to the question, “‘ Lord, who shall dwell in Thy taber- 
nacle, and who shall rest in Thy holy hill?” the answer runs, 
“he that setteth not by himself, but is lowly in his own eyes; 
and maketh much of them that fear the Lord ;” as though a 
natural connexion subsisted between humility, and a friendly 
interpretation of the actions of those who seem bent on serving 
God. How little mutual misunderstanding, how few jealous 
heart-burnings would there be, where a spirit like this pre- 
vailed! How would criminations and recriminations die 
before it; and there being no fuel, the fire go out! Of allthe 
Churches planted by St. Paul, none was so full of divisions as 
the Church of Corinth; and we may gather from hints which 
escape from the Apostle almost inadvertently throughout his 
epistles to that Church, that none was so full of pride. “If 
any man among you seemeth to be wise, let him become a 
fool that he may be wise” (1 Cor. ili. 18). “ Judge nothing 
before the time” (iv. 5). Let no one of you be “ puffed up, 
as though I would not come” (iv. 18). “And ye are puffed 
up, and have not rather mourned” (v. 2). “ Your glorying is 
not good” (ver. 6). ‘If any man seem to be contentious, we 
have no such custom” (xi. 16). ‘I beseech you, brethren, 
that ye submit yourselves unto such, and to every one that 
helpeth with us, and laboureth” (xvi. 15, 16). ‘For though 
we walk in the flesh, we do not war after the flesh; casting 
down imaginations, and every high thing that ewalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God” (2 Cor. x. 3,5). “Do ye 
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look on things after the outward appearance” (ver.7). ‘His 
letters, say they, are weighty, and powerful, but his bodily 
presence is weak, and his speech contemptible” (ver. 10). ‘“ He 
that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord, for not he that com- 
mendeth himself isapproved, but whom the Lord commendeth ” 
(verses 17,18). “ Ye suffer fools gladly, seeing ye yourselves 
are wise” (xi. 19). There is not one of the passages, perhaps, 
which are found scattered over the Epistles to the Corinthians, 
that does not strike at the pride which showed itself amongst 
the members of that Church under one form or other. So 
proud were they, that the Apostle would not receive wages of 
them, lest they should make their boast of having furnished 
them: ‘I have kept myself from being burdensome unto you, 
and so will I keep myself” (2 Cor. xi. 9). So proud were 
they, that they provoked him in his turn to exalt himself and 
his office in mere self-defence, in a manner which calls forth 
from him excuses again and again: “ Seeing that many glory 
after the flesh, I will glory also” (xi. 18). “Iam become a 
fool in glorying, ye have compelled me” (xii. 11). So proud 
were they, that he thinks it necessary to caution them not to 
despise Timothy (1 Cor. xvi. 11), one of the yery choicest of 
the Apostle’s disciples, only having the misfortune to be 
young. It is in the Epistle to this Church, this divided 
Church, that we have the famous description and commenda- 
tion of Charity, almost every feature of which has Humility 
for its basis—“‘it suffereth long,” “it vaunteth not itself,” 
“is not puffed up,” “doth not behave itself unseemly,” “is 
not easily provoked,” ‘“beareth all things,” “endureth all 
things.” The contentious state of the Church, no doubt, 
ealling forth this animated sketch of the healing virtue; the 
real remedy. The coincidence is a curious one; for the 
passage would not be half so appropriate in any other of the 
Apostle’s Epistles. The same divisions lasted to the time of 
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Clemens, Bishop of Rome; and he, like his great predecessor, 
proposed to reduce them still in the same way, by preaching 
Humility; not so much by a minute examination of the 
alleged grievances, as by a general recommendation to culti- 
vate a temper which would not foster them. “The sceptre of 
the Majesty of God,” says he, “our Lord Jesus Christ, did 
not come in pomp and pride, although having every thing at 
His command; but in humility; evenas the Holy Spirit spake 
concerning Him,” for it saith, ‘He hath no form nor comeli- 
ness, and when we shall see Him there is no beauty that we 
should desire Him. He is despised and rejected of men, a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, and we hid, as it 
were, our faces from Him—He was despised and we esteemed 
Him not” (Isaiah liii.). And again; ‘ But I am a worm and 
no man, the very scorn of men and the outcast of the people” 
(Ps. xxii.). ‘ Ye see, brethren,” continues Clemens, “‘ what 
an example is proposed tous! Thus ifthe Lord so humbled 
Himself, what shall not we do; we who, through Him, are 
brought under the yoke of His grace (§ xv1.)?” And then 
he proceeds to set forth other patterns of the same virtue in. 
the Saints and Patriarchs of old. So clear was he where the 
evil lay! So little was his attention diverted by the contem- 
plation of symptoms, from the seat of the disease ! 

Our Church, when she sends her minister to a sick man’s 
chamber, bids him, on entering the very doors, say, “‘Peace be 
to this house, and to all that dwell in it””—another vestige, by 
the way, of a form of the Primitive Church. And, as if 
anxious to promote the same blessed temper in the minds of 
those who are assembled to partake of her public services in 
the House of God, and knowing that “Peace” is only to be 
found in Humility; she subdues them at once, and before the 
devotions of the day begin, by the deepest expressions of it. 
How abject (at her dictation) is the confession of our unwor- 
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thiness, as soon as we open our lips in her congregation—in 
her congregation, the scene and the subject of our bickerings 
of late. How do we make haste and delay not to lay our sins 
before God at her bidding, ‘‘ with an humble and lowly heart!” 
How do we respond to her memento (for does not our heart 
bear witness to its authority?) that we “ought at all times 
humbly to acknowledge them; but most chiefly so,” then ! 
How do we prepare to accompany the Minister in his exposure 
of them, even with “a humble voice;” our very articulation 
chastened to Humility! And after our Church has thus 
taught us, in her own gentle and Christian spirit, to stoop so 
low when we go into these Courts of the Lord; how can we 
bear ourselves so proudly, when we proceed to walk in them ; 
and, calling ourselves Churchmen, employ ourselves in the 
course of the service that ensues, in playing the critics in our 
prayers; whilst she is whispering peace, we making ourselves 
ready for battle; our thoughts fixed upon this posture or that, 
this omission or that redundancy; bowing our heads like a 
bulrush at the first, only to lift them the higher in the sequel, 
instead of continuing unremittingly to pour out our souls 
before God, and appropriate to ourselves the glowing petitions 
our tongues are offering up; begging the Lord to have mercy 
on us, as conscience-stricken sinners; to hear us, as importu- 
nate suppliants; to deliver us,as men and women whom Satan 
hath bound these many years, and who long to be set free ; 
absorbed in the Rite, till we forget to quarrel with the Ritual. 
In this spirit let us worship; and then, how can we help 
making common cause as worshippers? Then shall we be 
drawn towards one another in spite of ourselves by a law of 
our nature; and these feelings once dominant amongst us, all 
disputes upon minor points will subside; we shall deal with 
one another as persons who, being already agreed in great 
things, would only be too glad to be agreed in all, and being of 
kK 2 
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one heart, we should soon be of one lip, untus labiz, too. And 
so may God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, our only 
Saviour, the Prince of Peace, give us grace seriously to lay to 
heart the danger we are in by our divisions; and take away 
from us all hatred and prejudice, and whatsoever else may 
hinder us from godly union and concord; that as there is but 
one body and one Spirit, and one hope of our calling; one 
Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of us all; 
so we may henceforth be all of one heart, and one soul, united 
in one holy bond of truth and peace, of faith and charity, and 
with one mind and one mouth glorify Him, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord, 
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SERMON VII. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: ITS COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 


(Preached at Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, November 4, 1849, and printed 
also in the 3rd Series of the Author’s “ Plain Sermons,” p. 260.) 


HeEBReEws xi. 16. 


“But now they desire a better country, that is, an heavenly : 
wherefore God is not ashamed to be called their God: for 
He hath prepared for them a city.” 


A FEELING of pious gratitude has recently led us to observe a 
day in commemoration of the munificent benefactors of this 
ancient seat of learning: a feeling of reverence, not unmingled 
with gratitude, has still more recently led us to observe an- 
other day in remembrance of “All Saints.” It seems agreeable 
therefore to the spirit both of our University and of our 
Church, to allow our minds at this season to hold conversation 
with the dead; to let them take a walk for the once—as 
Baxter (for he too recommends this exercise for our thoughts) 
words it—in the streets of the City of God; to withdraw them 
for a moment from the stirring scenes around us, and send 
them forth to calmer regions, and a world not made up of 
perturbations like this. And may I not add, that the daily 
spectacles of mortality which have crowded upon us of late, 
bringing home to us the truth, how close is the proximity of 
“the things which are seen,” to “the things which are not 
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seen,” naturally appear to turn our contemplations into some 
such channel as this? Doubtless the doctrine of the Commu- 
nion of Saints, for to that the subject tends, as taught and 
reduced to practice by the Church of Rome, became dangerous: 
her masses for the dead; her prayers to them for their good 
offices and intercessions on behalf of the living; her purgatory, 
out of which they were not to go till they had paid the last 
farthing; her legends of their lives and exploits;—all these 
were imaginations which had grown to such intensity, and 
multiplied to such excess, that the Church seemed to have 
been more occupied with the souls that were departed, than 
with those yet upon the earth; its exertions directed rather 
to those whose course was finished, than to those whose race | 
was yet to run. But here, as in many other instances, the 
abuse was founded in a use; the corruption took its rise from 
something not merely allowable, but right; and in all our 
controversies with that church, we should never lose sight of 
this fact, that her eventual extravagances are in general, as in 
this case, to be regarded, not as altogether visionary and 
factitious, but as claiming for themselves some primitive or 
even scriptural basis, utterly insufficient, it may be, for the 
support of the superstructure that has been reared on it; but 
one, of which controversialists at least ought not to be ig- 
norant lest they lose the battle by a want of acquaintance 
with the ground. 

It was natural that in the course of ages the pure doctrine 
of the Communion of Saints should be overlaid. There is 
a strong disposition in the human breast to carry on an in- 
tercourse with the spirits of the departed. The fulfilment of 
their last wills which has devolved on us; the care of their 
children, in whom even their features and characters actually 
survive; the development of the schemes which they have 
left on our hands imperfect; the enjoyment of the blessings 
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they have bequeathed us; all knit them to us; our very 
dreams will not permit us, even if we would, to banish them 
from our presence; our traditions are peopled with them ; 
the inscriptions on our tombstones, now gathered about our 
churches, the scene of our constant resort—of old ranged 
along the highway-side, amidst the concourse of the gate— 
rude as those inscriptions often are, and the more to my 
present purpose for being so, testify the passion there is in 
the hearts of men to hold dialogues with the dead; the 
treatises of the most literary nations, and the customs and 
superstitions of the most savage, alike bespeak it. 

The Church of Rome took advantage of these strong af- 
fections of mankind; and, by degrees permitted the anni- 
versary of the martyrs—which seems to have obtained from 
the very beginning of the Christian Church, and to have 
served as a rallying point for the spirits of those who lived 
in times of sharp persecution—and the prayers and oblations 
subsequently made on such occasions—made in ignorance of 
the evils they were leading to—to swell insensibly into masses 
and indulgences, with all the mercenary adjuncts ultimately 
connected with them, and by means of which to this day the 
vast company of priests, which is at once the glory and the 
shame of that Church, find a bread. But we are not to be 
scared from doing right by the fear of doing wrong; and that 
which Scripture and primitive antiquity sanction, we are not 
to renounce, because “men have sought out many inventions,” 
(Eccles. vii. 29). Our Church does not teach us to deny the* 
real presence in the Eucharist, because the Church of Rome 
has insisted on the corporal; nor to repudiate tradition, by 
which the canon is secured, creeds have been preserved, litur- 
gies conveyed, ecclesiastical government upheld, because the 
Church of Rome may have made Scripture, in many respects, 
of none effect by it. Our Church does not instruct us to 
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reject the consecration of water to the mystical washing away 
of sin, because the Church of Rome may have misused holy 
water to superstitious ends; nor does she bid us make no con- 
fession at all, because that church may have perverted the 
‘confessional. 

Under the Old Testament there was a sensible communion 
between the Church on earth and the Church in heaven—God 
conversing with man—angels ascending and descending on 
messages of love and mercy—visions of the night, drawing 
aside the veil that separated the two worlds—prophets coming, 
as it were, from the far country, to the dressers of the vineyard 
here below—the fashion of the tabernacle made after that 
which was seen in the Mount—one saint withdrawn bodily 
from the earth, and taken up, as he was, in a whirlwind, to 
re-appear centuries afterwards in a glorified form at the trans- 
figuration of the Lord of all—another, whilst among the 
captives by the river, permitted to gaze into the open heavens 
and behold the visions of God—such communion was there of 
old between earth and heaven. Nor under the New Covenant 
was it to cease. Indeed, the Third Person of the blessed 
Trinity, Who was thenceforward to be with men even unto 
the end of the world, and to carry on the dispensation which 
the Son had conducted to a certain point, and then in some 
measure committed to Him; the Holy Ghost, though not in- 
carnate like the Son, nor visible like Him, and only to be 
recognised, as the wind, by its effects, was now to be conver- 
sant with mankind—heaven and earth still approximated: and 
angels were still to have the care of the little ones, and to see 
that they were not despised ; and they were still to be “ minis- 
tering spirits, sent forth to minister for them which shall be 
heirs of salvation” (Heb. i. 14); and the women of the con- 
gregation were still to have a veil “(on their heads because 
of the angels” (1 Cor. xi. 10) that were there: and there 
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was to be “joy in heaven over one sinner (on earth) that 
repented” (St. Luke xv. 71); and one Apostle, the counter- 
part of the Prophet under the elder dispensation, was to be 
caught up into Paradise, and to hear “unspeakable words, 
which it is not lawful for a man to utter” (2 Cor. xii. 4); 
and another Apostle, herein the reflexion of Ezekiel, though 
in bodily presence a prisoner in a narrow isle, was to pass in 
the Spirit on the Lord’s day into regions of unearthly sights 
and sounds, expressive of the mysteries of God; and our 
Lord Jesus Christ was to be He “of Whom the whole family 
in heaven and earth was to be named” (Eph. iii. 15): the 
whole family, as though a portion of this family being in 
heaven, and a portion on earth, the whole was but one, of 
which He was the head: and whilst God, as our text has it, 
had prepared for the departed saints a city; we ourselves 
who are still alive, as another text has it, are nevertheless 
their “fellow citizens” (Eph. ii. 19): the two taken together 
evidently implying that this Jerusalem encloses both the 
living and the dead within its walls; that though itself one, 
if is tenanted by spirits in the body and out of the body, a 
very great concourse. 

For “ye are come,” saith another scripture which describes 
the population of this city of God in still greater detail; “ye 
are come,” in the past tense (mpocednhiGare is the word), 
the act already complete, “unto Mount Sion, and unto the city 
of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumer- 
able company of angels; to the general assembly and church 
of the first-born, which are written in heaven; and to God 
the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect, 
and to Jesus the Mediator of the New Covenant” (Heb. xii. 
22, 23); that is, ye who are alive this day are already admit- 
ted into this holy and heavenly brotherhood—for it was to 
those who were then living that the Apostle addressed these 
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cheering words:—and so in like manner may I, in my turn, 
say to you who are now hearing me; whoever among you are 
saints indeed; are running with patience the race that is set 
before you, looking to Jesus, the author and finisher of your 
faith; are striving against sin; endure chastening; live in 
subjection to the Father of spirits; are following peace with 
all men and holiness; are looking diligently that no root of 
bitterness be springing up among you—for such are the 
characteristics of the blessed citizens of this city of God, as 
described by the Apostle—whoever among you are such; are 
already of the household of God; are already in some sort in 
the society of the blessed that have laid aside the flesh, as well 
as of the blessed who still bear its burden; and already, to use 
the language of a Hymn probably as old as the Apostles, which 
our Church has adopted, “with angels and archangels, and with 
all the company of heaven, may laud and magnify the glorious 
name of God, and say, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts, 
heaven and earth are full of Thy glory; glory be to thee, O 
Lord most High!” Or, to use the language of another Hymn, 
removed from the first by no long interval, and still breathing 
the same comprehensive spirit, and which our Church has 
adopted too, may join in the chorus of praise to God, “ with 
all angels, with cherubim and seraphim; with the glorious 
company of the Apostles, with the goodly Fellowship of the 
Prophets; with the noble army of Martyrs, and with the holy 
Church throughout all the world.” Such is the Creed of the 
Primitive Church, as plainly set forth in that article of the 
early Confession, “I believe in the Communion of Saints ;” 
and such is the Creed of a Church which in all great matters is 
true to Scripture and the Primitive Church, even the Church 
of England, the branch of the Catholic Church to which it is 
our privilege to belong. 

In proof of this, there would of course be no need to bring 
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other evidence than this clause of the Creed which the Church 
of England has made her own, requiring it in her daily offices 
to be said or sung, not by the minister only, but by the people 
also. Still, in order to set forth more distinctly the spirit in 
which she develops this brief, dogmatic profession of her 
faith, let me remind you in detail of the nature of her ser- 
vice for All Saints’ day; no longer since than Thursday you 
heard it. We will take the Morning-service—a more affect- 
ing one it is scarcely possible to imagine. In the first Lesson 
of that service she calls the attention of the congregation to 
the present happy estate of the souls of the righteous; how 
that they are in the hand of God, where no torment can 
touch them ; that though, in the sight of the unwise, they may 
have seemed to die, and their departure may have been taken 
for misery, they are indeed in peace, their hope full of im- 
mortality; having been a little chastised, they are rewarded 
greatly; having been tried as gold in the furnace, they are 
received; faithful in love, their abode is with God, whose 
grace and mercy are to His saints, and who hath care for His 
elect (Wisd. iii. 1-10). So our Church takes us by the hand 
in this service, and leads our thoughts to Paradise; and still 
she detains us there in willing captivity, whilst in her second 
Lesson she points out to us many of the saints by name, who 
having looked when on earth for a city that had foundations 
whose builder and maker should be God, have thus found it ; 
even Abel, and Enoch, and Noah, and Abraham, and many 
more, of whom the world was not worthy; a great cloud of 
witnesses, as we are told, compassing us about. Nor does she 
dismiss us yet from its courts; but again in the Epistle she 
chooses for the day, from the book of Revelation, she rivets 
our minds to the sublime spectacle of that great multitude 
which the Apostle John saw in the spirit, a “ multitude which 
no man could number, of all nations and kindreds and people 
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and tongues, who stood before the throne and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands, crying with 
a loud voice, and saying, Salvation to our God Which sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb.” (Rev. vi. 9, 10.) 
And then, with a view to mark more distinctly her sense of 
the mystical union there is between the generations of de- 
parted saints and those yet remaining upon the earth; in 
order to lead the members of the congregation to regard 
themselves, if their hearts condemn them not, but bear witness 
to their being the children of God, as already an integral part 
of that world of spirits in which they have been wandering in 
thought all the service through, by a happy transition, in the 
Gospel of the day, taken from the Sermon on the Mount, she 
puts them in remembrance that not only the souls already 
before the throne are blessed, but that blessed too are the 
poor in spirit, though they are still here; that blessed are 
they that mourn; that blessed are the meek; that blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness; that 
blessed are the merciful; blessed the pure in heart; blessed 
the peacemakers; blessed they that are persecuted for righte- 
ousness’ sake. And the better to make her intention in the 
construction of this her office apparent; the better to 
combine in one the Epistle which speaks of the godly in 
heaven, and the Gospel which speaks of the godly on earth; 
in the Collect which is the prelude of them both, she ad- 
dresses Almighty God as having “knit together His elect” 
(whether alive or dead) “in one communion and fellowship, 
in the mystical body of His Son, Christ our Lord.” And in 
the prayer with which the service concludes—a prayer which 
is common to this and to other services—the same combina- 
tion of everlasting interests is preserved; and whilst the early 
part of that prayer is devoted—as the title of it leads us to 
expect it would be—to the ‘Church militant here in earth,” 
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the latter clauses, added at the last revision of the Prayer- 
Book, still mindful of the Communion of Saints, which might 
seem to have suffered in it and been overlooked by it, as it 
stood before that revision, associate the dead, to an extent 
clearly lawful, in the sympathies of the living, and say, “and 
we also bless thy holy name for all thy servants departed this 
life in thy faith and fear; beseeching thee to give us grace 
so to follow their good examples, that with them we may be 
partakers of thy heavenly kingdom.” 

We act therefore under an influence, not unnatural indeed, 
considering how we have smarted from an abuse of old time, 
but not congenial with the Church of the Apostles, with the 
Church of the Primitive Fathers and Liturgies, or with our 
own, as set forth in her authentic formularies, when we show 
a reluctance, as we have been wont to do of late years, in 
various ways which I need not point out, to recognise this 
article of our Creed, the Communion of Saints; or, if touch- 
ing on it at all, when we have been anxious to circumscribe 
its meaning to that fellowship which holy men enjoy one with 
another on earth, to the exclusion of that which holy men 
enjoy with kindred spirits withdrawn from earth; of which 
communion in either case the mystical union between Christ 
and His Church, the Head and the members, indissoluble by 
death, is the foundation; and of which again, Festivals and 
Days of Commemoration like those which have just elapsed, 
may be regarded as the demonstration and sign. 

Without venturing then to define too closely the relation 
in which the spirits of the dead stand to us who are alive, or 
we to them, and the acts it might engender; without. intrud- 
ing into those things which we have not seen, and on which 
Scripture is silent—involving ourselves in the over-curious 
speculations of Rome;—wemay still be permitted to deduce some 
practical conclusions from the main doctrine of the Communion 
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of Saints, free from all objection; and to these let us now 
turn. 

I. In the first. place, it is a doctrine which withdraws our 
thoughts from secular and material interests; from the things 
of threescore years and ten—an exercise wholesome at all 
times, but never more so than in these. For when, in our 
history, has the mind of the nation, if taken collectively at 
least, with all its appetites and energies, been more engrossed, 
more exclusively engrossed, in projects ministering to the 
wealth, the pride, the convenience of life, than now? When 
were its leading views more purely sublunary? Doubtless 
God who can make even His enemies His instruments, may 
turn our most worldly speculations eventually to his own 
account; no thanks however to us; and as it was in the days 
of Solomon, the fleet that went to Tarshish only to bring 
gold, and silver, and ivory, and apes, and peacocks, took out 
probably unwittingly a more precious cargo in some know- 
ledge of God, and prepared the way, though with no such 
intentions, for the time when the kings of Tarshish and the 
Isles should bring presents to him (Ps. lxxii. 10); and as it 
was in the days of the taxing, whilst Cesar was only thinking 
of recruiting his coffers or his legions, God was thinking of 
fulfillmg His prophecies; so may it be again. We may send 
our ships over the. waters, and disperse the good tidings of 
great joy in some degree, in spite of ourselves, but it forms 
no part of their consignment; as the long-neglected religious 
condition of our colonies can testify. We may unite nations 
and neighbourhoods in the bonds of peace, by providing 
ready means of intercourse ; but the small regard paid to the 
observance of the Sabbath in all such operations, even where 
the case admits of it, bears witness but too manifestly how 
little there is of God in our thoughts whilst we are conducting 
them. Surely if St. Peter, who was encumbered at best with 
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so few of the world’s goods; who had so little beside his boat 
and his nets, and was ready even to leave them at his Master’s 
call; for whom a miracle had to be wrought in order to 
enable him to pay his pittance to the temple;—if even he 
could exclaim, when he was permitted to gaze for a moment 
on the vision of saints, “It is good for us to be here!” how 
much more may we! Surely, for us at any rate it is good to 
have our minds disengaged from this turmoil of carnal things, 
and to converse with those who have done with them all, as 
we ourselves must have done with them ere long. Surely it 
is good for us by every means to struggle out of the thick 
clay which besets us on every side—to make what efforts we 
can, like the Lion of our great poet, in his picture of the 
creation, to get free from earth and spring as breaking our 
bounds. Surely every antidote we can find to counteract the 
effect which the world about us takes on us, is needed by us; 
every help by which we can give mastery to the higher and 
holier principles of our being over the sensual, the luxurious, 
the covetous. And does not the contemplation of the dead 
abate the power of the world? lower its price ? strip it of 
its trappings? reverse its spells? The sight even of the 
corpse, the shell which the spirit had escaped from, sobers us. 
We tread the floor where it rests, softly, and draw the curtain 
which encloses it with a reverential hand. Who could sin 
in that chamber! Who could not lift up his heart to God in 
it in penitence and prayer, and feel it, mean as it may be, to 
be the most hallowed of temples? But if such virtue goes 
out of the corpse even, to chasten, and humble us, and make 
us know ourselves, and say to ourselves, Surely the Lord is 
in this place; what thoughts would arise in our hearts, as we 
are told they did in those of the Apostles on such an occasion, 
were the spirit which animated it to present itself? With 
what feelings of emotion and awe—feelings, how calculated 
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to keep down in usthose of the worldling or the voluptuary— 
should we now regard this perhaps once familiar spirit; con- 
templated by us now as one who had penetrated mysteries 
which were concealed from us; who had ranged among 
scenes from which our eyes were holden; who had stood on 
holier ground than we, who had not yet put our shoes from 
off our feet, were allowed to tread; who was above the 
temptations which had so much power over ourselves; beyond 
the evils which took so much effect upon us; whom no lusts 
could abase; no pomp and pageantry of the earth could 
excite; none of its troubles ruffle; who could feel no interest 
in any of its feuds, deep asis ours; who was swayed by none 
of its sordid influences; for whom its fashion had passed 
away. ‘This spectacle, which made Eliphaz tremble and 
shake (Job iv. 14), and took all his strength from Saul 
(1 Sam. xxviii. 20), would make most men serious; and a 
spectacle of this kind we in some degree realise when 
we teach our thoughts to converse with the spirits of the 
just. The society a man keeps insensibly communicates 
an impression to his character—“‘ He that walketh with 
wise men shall be wise” (Prov. xiii. 20), and the face 
of Moses shone with exceeding brightness after he had 
stood before the presence of God, and talked with Him in 
the Mount. So in its measure will it be with us, when 
we accustom our imaginations to hold communion with the 
departed servants of God; so doing, we shall contract a 
purer temperament even whilst in the flesh, and prepare our- 
selves, even in the midst of frailty, for living, when the time 
comes, in a holier home. For what tarnishes us so much as 
habitual communion with mere worldlings? Even the inter- 
course which all must needs have more or less, who do not 
retire altogether from the jostle of life, with spirits of the 
baser sort, does its work of degradation. How apt is such 
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experience—knowledge of the world it is generally called—to 
harden the heart; to contract its benevolence; to lower its 
alms; to awaken its suspicions ; to cherish its reserve; to 
concentrate its cares on mere self-protection, by stratagem, 
device, and prudential calculations! But on the other hand, 
the dead in Christ are combined with us in none but holy 
associations; we have no wars to wage with them; we have 
no fears to entertain of them; they can cross none of our 
projects; they are concerned in none of our fugitive interests ; 
they have no deceptions to practise; they have no designs 
upon us and ours; unless it be a passionate longing to tell us 
to strive for the strait gate whilst we may, and let nothing 
on earth interfere to rob us of the joys they know by 
experience God has in store for them that love Him. How 
elevating is such society! How calculated to shed abroad in 
our hearts unmingled virtue! How few companions on earth, 
however learned and wise, however coveted their conversation, 
so improving as they! It is told of Isaac, in some respects 
the most pure and exemplary of the Patriarchs, that ‘“ he 
went out to meditate in the field at even tide” (Gen. xxiv. 
63); and we read significantly, a few verses afterwards, when 
Rebekah had become his wife, that “he was comforted after 
his mother’s death” (ver. 67). The virtuous Patriarch there- 
fore, it should seem, was in the habit of chastening his mind 
by converse in solitude with the departed ; was wont to people 
those silent plains with the spirits of the just, their former 
occupants in the flesh; and to anticipate in thought the day 
when the veil being removed, he should actually see, as well 
as certainly believe, himself to be moving amongst his fathers. 

II. Again; the doctrine of the Communion of Saints gives 
us wonderfully enlarged notions of the kingdom of Christ 
and of God. How unworthy a view do we seem to take of 
that kingdom, when we narrow it to the bounds of Christen- 
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dom—nay, when we are constrained to regard it, for so we 
are as long as we consider it in this aspect, even as occupying 
but a small portion of that. For though the net is large, the 
fishes it encloses may be few; though the field is spacious, 
the wheat may be but little compared with the tares that 
grow amongst it; though the living creatures in the ark may 
be many, the clean amongst them may be of small amount. 
(Tertull. De [dololat. § xxiv.). And accordingly, how does 
the zealous Christian, alive to- the honour of God, and 
troubled, like Elijah, to see His followers few, rejoice in every 
speculation by which he can persuade himself that the 
borders of His dominion are extending ; that the cords of His 
tent are gaining length. How does he hail the Christian 
settlements amongst the horde of savages in the solitary 
islands of the Southern main! How does he anticipate in 
his glowing thoughts the day when the knowledge of the 
Lord is to cover the earth as the waters cover the sea! How 
does he even indulge in fanciful but innocent conjectures on 
the relation the Incarnation and Atonement of Christ may 
bear to the inhabitants of other planets besides our own! So 
vast does he naturally think must be the effect of the Sacri- 
fice of Him “ Who was with God, and Who was God, and by 
Whom all things were made.” He can scarcely persuade him- 
self to contemplate that great mystery merely in respect to 
this little earth. He is reluctant to circumscribe its virtues to 
the limited compass of a plot of ground like this. Behold 
then we show unto him a more excellent way! Let him turn 
his meditations to this doctrine of the Communion of Saints, 
and his heart becomes lawfully enlarged. In that direction 
he may give his thoughts leave to wander in the full assurance 
of faith. ‘There he finds a vast population of souls, some in 
the body, some out of the body, wherever dwelling, wherever 
the Paradise of God may be; of which the earth however is 
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but the ante-chamber, and death the door; and he beholds 
troops of spirits in unceasing succession in the act of emigrat- 
ing to that ample colony, never to be overpeopled, till the day 
when God shall have made up the number of His elect! How 
august the idea of such a kingdom as this! How sublime 
that of its Head! How full of ennobling suggestions the 
consciousness, that we, even we, poor and feeble as we are, 
are still its citizens! The meanest Roman felt a dignity in 
the thought that his right of citizenship was co-extensive 
with the world, and that tread where he would he carried 
about with him to the ends of the earth the honours of his 
Commonwealth. How far higher the majesty of the humblest 
Christian! How far more wonderful the confederation to 
which he belongs! Who would not fear to disgrace his 
name? Who would not bear in mind that military oath, 
that magnum sacramentum, by which he bound himself at his 
Baptism to walk worthy of his Captain and his calling? 

Ill. Again; the doctrine of the Communion of Saints may 
serve to stimulate us to noble aims, by the contemplation of 
the dead in Christ, who are thus made still to speak to us— 
God himself “ glorified in His saints, and admired in all them 
that believe” (2 Thess. i. 10)—glorified in those who have 
let their light so shine before men that their good works 
have been seen, and referred to their first Author. For 
it cannot be alleged, of many of them at least, that they 
present to us a mark which it is hopeless to reach. Some 
of them must have attained to the excellence they did, 
by surmounting difficulties and hindrances of precisely the 
same kind as beset us; and before which we so often faint 
and fall; the same vanities of the world; the same lusts of 
the flesh ; the same thoughts arising in the heart; and must 
have proved superior to them by the same means which are 
open to ourselves; by the motions of the same spirit, vouch- 
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safed through the same supplications. A Hooker and a 
Herbert, an Andrewes and a Taylor, had no special exemption 
from the trials that assail ourselves; nor had they any other 
ordinances to fly to, save those which give us strength. Nay 
many of those who lived in the older days had the faults of 
their age to combat, besides those of their nature. The 
serious errors which blighted the teaching of the Church of 
Rome, and especially the imperfect assertion of the funda- 
mental doctrine of Justification by Faith in Christ, which 
was perhaps at the bottom of such errors, must have proved a 
stumbling-block to many, and a drawback to more; and few, 
I think, can dwell long in countries professing the Romish 
Creed, and mix intimately and freely with the people, without 
confessing and lamenting the grievous practical abuses which 
flow from the same defect still; without having some illusions, 
which the contemplation of the mere ideal Church of Rome 
is apt to create, dispersed by the real; and without feeling 
satisfied that a revision of that Church was loudly called 
for, for the safety of men’s souls. Still, in the midst of 
frailties thus engendered, there were virtues too in former 
generations which it is well for us to study, “having 
compassion” on those who exercised them, “making a 
difference” (Jude, 22). The ascetic discipline, for instance, 
of our forefathers, however bordering on the dangerous down- 
fall of self-atonement, may serve to foster in us greater self- 
denial and self-restraint. Their disposition to do heartily, as 
unto the Lord, what they did, however allied to a fierce and 
furious zeal, may be of use to rebuke in usa too indifferent 
and lukewarm spirit; a spirit which might well call forth a 
second time the message of the angel to the Church, “I would 
thou wert cold or hot” (Rev. ii.15.) Their fasts, however 
they might render the body feeble, and the mind morbid, may 
shame us into becoming more lowly and temperate. Their 
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vigils, however incompatible with the active labours of life, 
may make us more watchful to God. Their holy-days, how- 
ever fatal to industry, may mitigate our mercenary toil; and 
teach us not to grudge, for instance, a few hours for the once, 
from the loom and the ledger, in which to bow ourselves down as 
a nation before an angry God, when His judgments are abroad. 
Their incessant devotions, however sinking into the formal 
and mechanical, may make ours more frequent. Their exalta- 
tion of the Sacraments, however excessive and unreasonable, 
may teach us to regard them with greater reverence, as most 
signal means of grace. Their unwarranted elevation of holy 
rites into the number of Sacraments, may stay our hands 
from depressing them into idle ceremonies or secular acts. 
Their tendency to make religion gross and extrinsic, however 
running into the superstitious and idolatrous, may restrain us 
from refining it away into the speculative and metaphysical. 
Their homage to the Priesthood, however trenching upon that 
which we owe to God alone, may encourage us to give it the 
honour to which it has an indisputable right and title. Their 
intense eagerness to plant the Cross wherever they founded a 
factory or unfurled a flag, however it might be tainted by 
ecclesiastical ambition and lust of dominion, may lead us at 
any rate to review a policy which abandons the settler, with 
a simple indifference, to his own devices, without one measure 
taken to remind him that he will find a world beyond the 
grave, as surely as he has found a world beyond the waters ; 
and that he has need to beware that there too he be not a 
castaway. Their surrender of their goods upon so vast a scale 
to the service of God, however counted by them, it may be, 
too much for righteousness, may open our hearts to conse- 
erate a more liberal portion of our own to the same holy 
cause; for though it may not be righteousness to give, we 
must not flatter ourselves it is righteousness to withhold. 
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Their painful attention to the minutest decorations of the 
structure or the vessel which was to be employed in the offices 
of religion, however degenerating at length into childish and 
fantastic symbolism (for who can read Durandus and doubt 
that it did so?) may lead us to the use of at least less frugal 
architecture and more significant workmanship, in the Temples 
we rear to Him. Their religious unanimity, however dearly 
bought at the price of persecution and blood, may still inspire 
us with a greater desire to cherish the principle itself, when 
we see the strength which was bound up in it in them, and 
when we contrast it with the feebleness, alas! which our 
present religious condition so sadly displays, simply and 
solely from the lack of it. So shall we rejoice in having 
expelled the tyrant, to use an old illustration, and yet not 
feel bound to wage war against every thing, however virtuous, 
which happens to bear the name of Tarquin. So with a 
purer and in many respects more primitive faith, we shall not 
fear a comparison (it is a scandal that we should) with our 
worse taught forefathers, in any branch of the practical 
application of it; and secure to ourselves the great blessings 
of. the Reformation, without sharing in the alloy which may 
have been incidental to it, and which those who struggled for 
it never reckoned on; for they regarded it not as the solvent 
of a system, which is the light in which many have since 
viewed it; but as the solvent of abuses which had combined 
themselves with a system. So shall we contribute in a way 
the most effectual to render it stable and permanent, by being 
ourselves true to its original principles; and be prepared, 
from whatever quarter the movement threatens—for it may 
come from more than one quarter—to stand by it, and arrest 
its lapse. 

IV. Again; there is another consideration, still more prac- 
tical perhaps than any I have named, which this doctrine of 
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the Communion of Saints suggests—and one, I will add, which 
in no place ought to find more scope for action than here: I 
mean the influence such doctrine would have, if duly enter- 
tained, in regulating the choice of our connexions and friends. 
If we be governed in that important element of life merely by 
the accident of the hour; by a community of worldly interests ; 
by kindred animal tastes; much more by a joint pursuit of sin ; 
our intimacies so framed will be unstable and fleeting, as the 
foundations on which they rest are frailand unsound. God 
has had little or nothing to do in bringing such parties together, 
and therefore events without number may be expected to arise, 
to put them asunder. They have not the corner-stone to bind 
them with itself and with one another into the spiritual house. 
They have not the fountain of living water to flow into them, 
and make them each and all partakers of its undying virtues. 
They have not the stock of the vine to distribute to them its 
vital juices, as branches together abiding in it,.. Relations so 
formed will not wear through life, much less through death. 
They will not wear through life; for the haughtiness of the 
natural heart, on some occasion or other, will revolt the friend, 
and he will turn away in a rage; when Christian humility 
would have held him fast. The selfishness of the natural 
heart will, in some crisis or other, overreach him, and he 
will retire in disappointment and disgust; when the spirit 
“which seeketh not its own,’ would have never forfeited 
him. ‘The craftiness of the natural heart will, in some trans- 
action or other, dictate a mistrust of him, and he will transfer 
his confidence to some plainer dealer; where Christian sim- 
plicity would have made him content to seek no further. The 
suspiciousness of the natural heart will, in some contingency 
or other, misconstrue his motives, and he will withdraw in 
mortification; when the charity “which thinketh no evil” 
would have afforded no ground for it. Such is the process 
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of the dissolution of worldly friendships even in life. They 
will not wear through death; for so far as our former inter- 
course with the spirits of the departed was sordid and sinful, 
we have no pleasure in renewing the recollection of it; nay, 
rather we shrink from it in abhorrence and pain. We can 
connect ourselves satisfactorily with the Dead through no other 
links than their virtues and our own. We can cherish the 
memory of them in no mutual acts, but such as are holy and 
good, and bear retrospection. The baser transactions in which 
we were partners together serve to separate us from them now, 
as our sins in general serve to separate us from the Great 
Spirit of all; and according as those transactions predominate 
in the association of our thoughts with them, do we willingly 
let their memorial perish. Such is the dissolution of worldly 
friendships after death. But how much is conveyed in the 
touching expression of the Psalmist, ““We took sweet counsel 
together, and walked to the house of ‘God as friends” (Ps. lv. 
14); not to the senate or market; not to the wharf ‘or maga- 
zine; but to the House of God: such community of object 
as the former haunts imply, however innocent in itself, not 
reaching, it should seem, the Psalmist’s purpose, which was 
to represent the nature, the enduring nature of the friendship 
which is founded on religion, where it is sincere, as compared 
with any other; and which death even, much less any of 
the changes and chances of life, is unable to extinguish. How 
significant again the language of the Apostle, when counselling 
Christians on the formation of the closest ties of all, to see 
that they be “only in the Lord” (1 Cor. vii.'39); overleaping 
all subordinate precautions, and fixing his thoughts at once 
on. making provision for an intercourse which should never 
end. In both instances, as though the sympathy of immortal 
beings for each other should have immortality for its basis, and 
any motive to social fellowship exclusive of that, were but a 
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gregarious one, unworthy of such a sentiment as friendship, 
and such a creature as man. 

Is the doctrine of the Communion of Saints then a barren’ 
doctrine, if it teaches you to choose your friends not as for ai 
day, or a year, or a generation, but for an unbroken continuity’ 
of being? if it supplies you with a test by which to try the 
spirits of those you propose to cleave to; giving you a just 
measure with which to mete them, be their accidental recom- 
mendations what they may; and rescuing you from the 
attractive illusions of fashion, of wealth, of rank, and even 
of talent itself, if they be all unconsecrated? Not that it 
would prescribe, I think, an over-rigorous demand for the 
livery of religion, and forbid advances to be made towards 
any whose phylacteries were not evident. Elijah saw no good 
men, where God saw thousands. On the other hand, St. John, 
we read in early history, singled out for his protection and 
regard the youth who, with a passion for youthful follies (as 
it proved), had nevertheless given promise of the future saint; 
and our blessed Lord Himself looked, we are told, on a 
mixed character of this kind (he too a young man) with com- 
placency, and in anticipation of his eventual worth, already 
loved him. All who ‘have lived long, and especially all who 
have lived in such a society as our own, must be aware 
that there is often discernible by the eye ‘of charity, a deep 
sobriety of mind in such as are apparently the most light- 
hearted ; a genuine delight in truth, in such as have imagina-~ 
tions most vivid and susceptible; “a profound reverence for 
virtue, where a temptation nevertheless has trowbled and 
humbled its victim; a real fear and love of God, under a de- 
meanour that hardly dares avow it, lest the conduct should 
not turn out to correspond to the profession, and the charge of 
hypocrisy—the sin which of all others is naturally the horror 
of the young—might be cast in the teeth. But if we may 
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regard such persons as these with interest and hope, and see 
in them the materials for a confidence such as I have supposed, 
trusting that God has amongst the like of them much people, 
and that His grace, which has so far stirred in them, will per- 
fect its work ; there may be others to be met with amongst us, 
though, if so, I am sure in much fewer numbers than there 
once were, in whom none of these prognostics of better things 
discover themselves, and who are perhaps the most active of 
any in crying, “ Cast in your lot among us:” whose thoughts 
are low; whose pursuits sensual; who are touched by none of 
the elevating influences of the scenes amid which they are 
moving here; who have no taste for our religious services; 
no tendencies towards this house of God; no care about their 
time; no concern about the work which they are sent to this 
place to despatch, laying the solid foundations of character ; 
better pleased to have the character of evading a duty dex- 
terously, than discharging it well; no sign or symptom, in 
short, of a consciousness that they are accountable, and that 
the great Task-Master’s eye is ever upon them. If such be 
to be found—I can scarce bring myself to believe that they 
are—then will this doctrine I am enlarging upon to-day 
suggest to you the saving thought, ‘““O my soul, come not 
thou into their secret; unto their assembly, mine honour, be 
not thou united!” (Gen. xlix. 6), and if the suggestion be 
heeded by but one among you, I shall feel that I have not 
been lifting up my voice in vain in dwelling upon the mystery 
of the “‘ Communion of Saints.” 

V. Lastly ; how does the doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints soothe and sustain us in the midst of a world that 
crumbles to pieces like our own! Whilst life is young, 
objects of our sympathy are present with us, and crowd 
about us; and we have little, too little, temptation to carry 
our thoughts beyond them; content with our lot as it is, 
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and finding a seductive employment for all our affections 
in the actual charities of father, son, and brother. And 
accordingly to see the youthful and hopeful detaching them- 
selves from the charms that surround them, and already, 
before they have suffered any laceration of heart—but fore- 
seeing the day when it must come, and making provision 
against it before their household gods have been shivered— 
setting out in earnest on their way to heaven, has ever been 
regarded as a most graceful spectacle, a wisdom ripe before 
the time. But as we advance on our pilgrimage, the com- 
panions of it drop off; God, perhaps, by this dispensation 
mercifully intending that the hold life has upon us should be 
gradually relaxed, till by degrees we find ourselves—it is the 
almost inevitable lot of the old—solitaries in a crowd; the 
world we belonged to supplanted, and transferred to other 
shores. Then we naturally take comfort in following it 
thither, and letting our thoughts thither ascend ; and cleave 
to the doctrine of the Church on which I have been this 
day enlarging, as true to Scripture and to nature too; and 
are loath to allow ourselves to be robbed of it, either by the 
frowns of those whose portion may be so prosperous, or of 
those whose prejudices may be so narrow, as to leave them no 
feeling for the truth to which the hearts of so many respond, 
“Quanto minus cum aliis versari, quam tui meminisse !”— 
“ How little worth is the society of others, compared with the 
memory of thee!” Nor is it a thought without its consolation, 
without its incitement to good, or without its tendency to en- 
large our charity, that whereas we do not let those die, so our 
late Saints’ Days and Days of Commemoration testify, into 
whose labours of love for us we have entered; to whom, ¢.9. 
we owe it, that we have “ houses full of all good things which 
we filled not; and wells digged which we digged not; vine- 
yards and olive-trees which we planted not; and that we eat 
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andare full” (Deut. vi. 11); and above all, that learning and 
religion have descended to us by their means, so fast joined 
together, that, thanks be to God, man, however he has tried 
and is trying still, has not hitherto been able to put them 
asunder ; even so, in like manner, when we in our turns shall 
have been gathered to our fathers, others who come after us, 
and shall have entered into any like charitable works of ours 
for them, or shall have profited by the jealous integrity with 
which we shall have transmitted to them unimpaired those 
we have been left in charge of for a time, will not readily 
let our memory die, but will still maintain with us the society 
of hope, of esteem, and of imitation, till we all meet in the 
regeneration, face to face, —which may God of his great mercy 
grant to all here present, through the merits and mediation of 
Jesus Christ, our only Lord and Saviour ! 
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SERMON VIII. 








THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: ITS TITLE AND DESCENT. 
(Preached at Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, November 11, 1849.) 


EPHESIANS li. 20, 21, 22. 


“And ye are built upon the foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the ehief corner-stone ; 
in Whom all the building fitly framed together, groweth unto 
an holy temple in the Lord: in Whom ye also are builded 
together for an habitation of God through the Spirit.” 


Sucw is the Apostle’s description of the Church—of the 
Church even in his own day ; and you see that the terms in 
which it is described are such as to teach us that from the first 
it was not a loose and disorderly body, but an organised 
structure; it was not a quarry, but a temple; it had regular 
foundations; it had walls; it was a building fitly framed to- 
gether ;—in short, it was an edifice marked out, reared up, and 
brought to completion, on a settled plan. The same idea of 
order and determinate arrangement of its parts is suggested by 
a different figure, under which the same Apostle describes the 
Church in this same Epistle—that of the human frame— 
“from Whom (7.e. from Christ the Head) the whole body fitly 
joined together and compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth, according to the effectual working in the measure of 
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every part, maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of 
itself in love” (iv. 16). It is difficult to suppose that St. Paul 
would have expressed himself thus of the constitution of the 
Church, had it been the fortuitous concourse of component 
“elements which many imagine it to have been. His language 
on these, and on many other occasions, is entirely inconsistent 
with any such notion. It becomes, therefore, not merely a 
curious, but a grave question, to determine what the plan of 
this building was} what the sections and elevation of this 
House of God; in order that, if still subsisting, we may pre- 
serve it, as far as in us lies, in all its integrity, and never lend 
ourselves in any way to its derangement, demolition, or over- 
throw. But as I pursued this subject, within certain limits, 
on a former occasion, when occupying this place,!.I shall con- 
tent myself at present with briefly recapitulating a few of the 
gross features of such primitive-structure thus described, more 
especially as I am now at liberty to enlarge a little on several 
of them; some such previous recapitulation being necessary 
to the development of the remainder of my argument. 

It had then three orders of ministers: it had Apostles or 
Bishops; for the Bishops—not the whole Church, as some 
would have it, but the Bishops—are ever represented in all 
antiquity as the successors of the Apostles;—not the succes- 
sors of the Presbyters or Priests, but the successors of the 
Apostles :? it had Presbyters or Priests; and it had Deacons: 
but of these two latter orders there is no need that I should 
speak, their existence being admitted by all. With respect to 
the first order, all must have observed that the text of Scrip- 
ture itself distinguishes the clergy by their functions. One is 
represented as having a power to rebuke another, and is cau- 
tioned against abusing that power: he who was invested with 


1 Supra. p. 87. 
? Cyprian. Ep. rxrx.p, 122, Id. Concil. Carthag. p. 337. 
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such power must have been the other’s superior. One is re- 
presented as having the power to reward another—an elder, 
for instance, with double honour; and is advised how to 
regulate his prerogative: he who was endowed with this privi- 
lege must have been above the other. One is represented as 
having the power to ordain others to the ministry, and is di- 
rected how to make his choice: he who was entrusted with 
that office must have been higher than others from whom it 
was withheld. One is represented as in this way having the 
ministerial succession in the Church in his own hands, which 
would very greatly depend on his discreet use of the trust 
committed to him (1 Tim. vy. 22): and it is evident that St. 
Paul looks onwards with respect to the ministry, contem- 
plating the perpetuation of it in that form in which it was at 
first cast, to the end of time: “I give thee charge,” says he 
to Timothy (1 Tim. vi. 18, 14), “in the sight of God, Who 
quickeneth all things, and before Christ Jesus, Who before 
Pontius Pilate witnessed a good confession, that thou keep 
the commandment”! (the injunctions ecclesiastical as well as 
religious which had preceded), “ without spot, unrebukable, 
until the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ, which in His 
times he shall shew,” 7.e. thou, and other Bishops after thee, 
till the second Advent: no such orderly succession could be 
maintained, unless the channel through which it ran was exclu- 
sive. These parties, by whatever name called, were the highest 
grade in the Church, the name being of comparatively little 
consequence; their office, which was peculiar, marking their 
peculiar rank: and by the date of the Revelation we may 
perceive that a superior of the kind I have described was 
established in every Church, under the name of the Angel of 
that Church, and is the party to whom St. John speaks, when 


1 rhy evroAhy: “the,” not “ this,” corresponding to tiv mapaxara- 
OqKny of v. 20. 
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addressing the Church of which he was the representative or 
head. Nor are we to wonder at the sparing use of any dis- 
tinctive term, and argue from it the non-existence or, doubtful 
existence of the superior order itself, since in the case of the 
term Deacon there is a similar accident; for though the ap- 
pointment of the order is distinctly asserted in the 6th chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles, we never read of the Deacons as 
officers of the Church throughout the whole of that book, and 
yet we find them clearly and familiarly recognised as in full 
force in the Epistle to the Philippians, which was probably 
not later in date, as a composition, than the Acts.! 

These orders of Bishop, Priest, and Deacon, thus brought 
before our notice in Scripture, not always technically, but still 
substantially, are discovered to exist in every Church founded 
in every country in the world, of which we have any record, 
from the time of the Apostles themselves downwards. We 
have primitive Christian documents to vouch for this—docu- 
ments dating from the very first centuries successively, and 
embracing regions of the earth wide asunder, of different la- 
titudes, languages, and laws. If we look to the sub-apostolic 
Church, the Church which existed immediately or shortly 
after the Apostles’ times in Asia; as at Antioch, at Smyrna, 
at Philadelphia, at Ephesus, at Tralles, in Magnesia; we find 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, to be its ministers, attested by 
evidence of writings which have come down tous. If we look 
to the Church of France, the case is still the same; ample 
testimony to the condition of this Church, of a date soon after 
the Apostles, has reached us, and Bishops, Priests, and Dea- 
cons, are still found to be the orders of its Clergy. If we turn 
to the Church of Italy, we are again in possession of authors 
of the same remote period, which demonstrate, with an autho- 


* See Mr. Humphry’s Commentary on the Acts (vi. 5), p. 42. 
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rity that is above suspicion, that the same form of Church 
government and discipline prevailed there also.! If we cross 
the Mediterranean, and enquire how it was with the Churches 
of Africa—with that of Carthage, for instance, and that of 
Alexandria—we are again furnished by antiquity with authors 
of the most undeniable credit, who prove to us, beyond all 
doubt or dispute, that the Church of those countries was still 
constructed on this same basis, was still an Episcopal Church. 
Nay, in many of these Churches, catalogues of the names of 
the Bishops who had presided over them in unbroken suc- 
cession from the Apostles’ time to the writer’s own, are pre- 
served ; and others, perfectly well known and complete, are 
reported to be withheld, simply for the sake of brevity.? 
And all this evidence, be it observed, purely incidental; fur- 
nished us by writers who have no intention whatever of ad- 
vocating the Episcopal form of Church government, but 
simply suffer the fact of such being the form of their day to 
transpire unwittingly, whilst their argument is engaged on 
quite other purposes. It seems impossible to account for the 
universal diffusion of this same form of Church government, 
this Episcopal form, upon any other principle than that it was 
the one founded and established by the Apostles themselves ; 
and that so, when they, or their followers, dispersed to carry 
the Gospel over the world, they carried with them the same 
instructions to the ends of the earth; and erected in all 
quarters one uniform Church, hence called the Catholic 
Church, or the Universal Church, from the identity of its 
origin and features, find it where you would. 

Nor is this all. There are not wanting signs of this uni- 

1 See Cyprian, Ep. u1.; where he writes to the Priests and Deacons 


of Rome on the occasion of their Bishop’s death. Eusebius, Z. H. VI. 
ce. 43. 
2 Trenzus, III. c. 8, § 2. Sed quoniam valde longum est in hoc tali- 
volumine omnium Ecclesiarum enumerare successiones, &c. 
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versal Church having a regular Service. Many discover the 
elements of such a Service in the verse of the Acts (ii. 42), 
“ And they continued stedfastly in the.doctrine of the Apos- 
tles, and in the fellowship, and in the breaking of the bread, 
and in the prayers”—7.e. the Christian converts continued in 
the faith as taught by the Apostles; united in the fellowship 
or communion or offertory, by which the wants of the Church 
were relieved and the expenses supplied; in the breaking of 
the bread, or participation in the Eucharist; and in the 
prayers, or the ordinary Ritual of the Church. Others make 
the same inference from the distinction observable in the 
terms of another passage, one in St. Paul’s first Epistle to 
Timothy (1 Tim. ii. 1) relating to the same subject: “I ex- 
hort that first of all, supplications, prayers, intercessions, and 
giving of thanks, be made for all men.” Others detect certain 
formule of the Church, familiar to all, in other paragraphs of 
the Acts or the Epistles, which bear the appearance of Hymns, 
or Sentences, or current sayings; as one in the third chapter 
of the Epistle to Titus (ver. 4, et seg.); another, in the fourth 
chapter of the Acts (ver. 24-30); another, in the second 
chapter of the second Epistle to Timothy (ver. 11) ;! and there 
are some who think that the custom of alternately reciting 
the verses of these psalms or hymns or spiritual songs, in the 
congregation, is intimated in the language of the third chapter 
of the Epistle to the Colossians (ver. 16): whilst traces of a 
Creed, used at Baptism; ? of promises and vows made at that 
Sacrament; 3 perhaps of the Christian name conferred at it 


1 See Mr. Keble’s Sermon on Primitive Tradition, p. 14. 
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(St. James ii. 7); present themselves in other parts of the New 
Testament, not very indistinct in themselves, but confirmed 
and illustrated by the same writers of whom I have already 
spoken, who lived soon after Christ, and whose works have 
descended to us; works bearing the clearest testimony to the 
existence of a regular Liturgy, at all events in their day; a 
Liturgy answering to the hints concerning it dropped, as we 
have supposed, in the Canonical Scriptures; and thus render- 
ing it the more probable that there was one from the be- 
ginning. More especially as, whatever might be eventually 
the differences in that Liturgy, as used in different Churches 
of the world, the substantial identity of it in its several 
leading features was remarkable in them all; and, like the 
case of the hierarchy, gives indication that here again an 
original and apostolical form supplied the model of subsequent 
ages. 

The Church then thus founded, thus built up, on a fixed, 
regular, and organized plan, both as to its ministers and ser- 
vices, took possession of the world: those who withdrew 
themselves from it in those days being considered to have re- 
nounced it, and to have thrown up the privileges to which it 
entitled them. So it grew, and waxed stronger and stronger ; 
grasping nation after nation; dividing and arranging every 
one into districts; and thus bringing the tidings of salvation 
home to the hearts of all the inhabitants of a land. For asa 
careful examination of Scripture detects in it the several 
orders of the Ministers of the Church, afterwards perpetuated ; 
and services adopted from the first; so does the like investi- 
gation tend to show that there were regular buildings in which 
the congregations assembled to profit by these ministers, and 
to partake of these services. It was in one of these at Jeru- 
salem that the disciples were gathered together on the Haster- 
day ; and again on the following Sunday; and that the Holy 
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Ghost descended at Pentecost: it was in one of these which 
the assembly whom St. James rebukes for their respect of 
persons, was collected: it was in one of these that the Supper 
of the Lord was eaten and drunk by the irreverent Corin- 
thians: all of them forerunners of those more public edifices 
which eventually grew up for the reception of Christian con- 
gregations, when they were no longer constrained by per- 
secution to content themselves with these lowly ones; the 
transition from the one to the other discoverable in that room 
where the Christians assembled, at once secret, and yet highly 
decorated, of which the Philopatris, ascribed to Lucian, 
wherever and by whomsoever written, speaks more fully; 
and which at length became stately monuments raised to the 
glory of God. 

Such was the progress of the Church, till in the course of 
ages, together with its growth and expansion, sprang up also 
abuses in it, both in discipline, in doctrine, and even in 
architecture—for this became plastic under the religion of 
the day, and assumed a corresponding shape—abuses which, 
though gradual in their augmentation, at length proved of a 
magnitude to distort its original form, and call loudly for 
correction. 

The existence of these abuses prompted the Reformation— 
the Reformation, you observe, not the refounding, or recon- 
structing of the Church; the great staple of the Church, 
before the Reformation and after it, being still the same; as 
the great staple of the political constitution of the country, 
before the Reform Bill and after it, was still the same. The 
Episcopal Succession ran on from the first, unbroken through 
it all, to this day ; at least in England; for with the Protes- 
tant Churches of the continent it was different, and the evils 
which have ensued from the defect are notorious; now, per- 
haps, more so than ever. The services are still to a great 
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degree the same. Our Prayers, the Prayers which had been 
previously used, only revised, expurgated, rearranged, conso- 
lidated, and above all, translated out of an unknown tongue 
into the vernacular. The three Creeds the same. The Litany, 
the Suffrages, the Collects, in a large measure the same. The 
Communion Service, the Baptismal Service, the Marriage 
Service, the Burial Service; in short, all the Forms, so far as 
they were free from superstition and error, still rendered 
into English, and much of them adopted by the Reformers, 
who regarded them as the traditional devotions of the Church, 
preserved through the Liturgies, primitive and medieval, more 
or less pure; the nucleus of which dated from the times of 
_ the Apostles themselves. 

So careful were they not to disturb what might be, and 
what in great part certainly was, Apostolical; and so unim- 
bued with the spirit of our Reformers are they who would 
remodel our Prayer-Book on the pretexts of the day, prepared 
(in ignorance, we may hope), to deal unceremoniously with 
expressions which have been retained through every age of 
the Church, from the very earliest of which we have any 
records, and which originally, perhaps, fell from the lips of a 
Peter or a Paul. Our Reformers never dreamt of annihi- 
lating these Formularies of the ancient Church, and origi- 
nating others of their own in their stead; that effort was 
reserved for more daring divines. In the Preface to the 
Prayer-Book, they identify the Church of the present with 
the Church of the past. “The Service of this Church of 
England, these many years has been read in Latin to the 
people.” The Church that used the Latin, and the Church 
which subsequently refused to use it, as contrary to the 
teaching of St. Paul, still, I repeat, identified in the main. 
And when the Reformed Church in her 6th Article says, 
“We receive all the books of the New Testament as they are 
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commonly received, and account them canonical” without 
enumerating the Books, she must of course mean, as they 
were and had been received in the Church of England afore- 
time; no alteration having been made in her Canon of the 
New Testament; for she does specify distinctly the several 
Books of the Canon of the Old Testament, because there she 
had corrected the previous Canon. The case clearly show- 
ing, that in the minds of the Reformers the Church of Eng- 
land still ran on; not having suffered any loss of identity by 
the purgation to which they had submitted it. They dealt 
tenderly and cautiously by the old services of the Church, as 
they did by her old temples and towers; for these latter they 
had no idea of laying waste, content with clearing them of 
images and superstitious decorations, and then using them as 
before, for the worship of God; the fabrics of our parish 
churches suffering comparatively little at the Reformation, 
however it might be with the monasteries; for there was the 
carcass upon which the birds of prey fell—but it was mer- 
cenary rather than religious hands which destroyed them—the 
devastation of them the work of a freebooting horde, that 
accompanied the march of the Reformation, and disgraced it ; 
as the baser acts of war are perpetrated by the hangers-on of 
the camp, who fly at the spoil though they have not courage 
for the battle, or a spark of feeling for the sacred cause for 
which it is fought. The more substantial damage done to 
our churches accrued at the later period of the Rebellion, when 
a spirit of wild innovation was abroad, wholly different from 
that of the Reformers; a spirit which thought it was doing 
God service when it left the houses of God, in which the old 
worship had been celebrated, dismantled and desolate; and 
when, by parity of reasoning or fanaticism, it trod under foot 
the Book of Common Prayer. Our Reformers, I say, handled 
the services of the Church tenderly, as they did its sacred 
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buildings: they reverenced their pedigree; they believed 
that in spite of their gross defects they had conducted many 
a soul to heaven; and they felt that, barring comparatively 
recent errors and abuses which had been introduced into 
them, they were effectual incentives to devotion. To the 
question, therefore, which the Romanists are wont to put to 
us in scorn, ‘‘ Where was your Church before Luther?” as 
though the present Church of England had no older date than 
the sixteenth century—an argument fatal to its authority if 
well founded—we shall reply, if we take up the only strong 
ground on which to stand, ‘Long and long before Luther 
was, we were.” We shall contend, that it is the very same 
Church which was in the beginning built on the Apostles and 
Prophets; the 3,000 converts to St. Peter’s sermon its first 
round, so were the words of Jesus fulfilled, that on that rock 
He would fix it; to which Church the Lord added daily for 
hundreds of years such as should be saved; against which 
Church the gates of hell were never to prevail—and possibly 
we may think, that bringing about the Reformation of it, was 
God’s way of fulfilling His promise ;«—the same substantially, 
only cleared of the deformities which had in tract of time and 
through the corruptions of mankind cleaved to it, and, so far, 
impaired its likeness to the primitive model. 

Do you ask what those deformities were? I answer, those 
doctrines and practices which are peculiar to the Romanists ; 
not those which are the basis of the Universal Church. I 
would name as one of such abuses, that fundamental one on 
which so much of their system hinges, the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation, or the Corporal Presence. I speak it delibe- 
rately, and after having spent many years in endeavouring to 
investigate the real constitution and tenets of the sub-A postolic 
Church, that the doctrine of Transubstantiation was entirely 
unknown to it; that it is a comparatively modern doctrine ; 
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that the doctrine of the Primitive Church, as testified by Pri- 
mitive writers, isas nearly as can be that of our own ; namely, 
that the Holy Communion is a most lively commemoration of 
Christ’s Sacrifice, and a means whereby the body and blood 
of Christ are verily and indeed taken and received by the 
faithful. If the early Christians held the dogma of the 
corporal presence, what could they mean by talking of the 
“blood seeming to be in the cup;” “the wine representing 
the blood” (Cyprian, Hp. uxit.); “the wine expressing the 
blood” (7. p. 107); “the bread representing the body ” 
(Tertull. Adv. Marcion. 1. § 14); of the phrase, “this is my 
body,” being equivalent to “this is the figure of my body” ? 
(Id. iv. § 40). What could they mean by telling of the 
extraordinary mistake made by certain slaves, who on being 
tortured to betray the secret proceedings of their Christian 
masters, and having nothing else to report, affirmed that they 
had heard them say, the Holy Communion was the body and 
blood of Christ? “thinking,” adds the Father who relates 
this incident, “ that it really was His body and blood,” 7.e. 
under this unaccountable misapprehension ; and accordingly 
he further proceeds, the parties they had thus misled, “‘ sup- 
posing that this was actually the Christian mystery,” i.e. 
under this wrong impression, “spread the news, seized the 
Christians, and put them to the torture” (Ireneus, Fragm. 
p- 343). It is impossible that such passages as these could 
be found in primitive writers, if Transubstantiation had been 
an article of the creed of their day. Though I feel that I am 
doing infinite injustice to my argument by thus resting it on 
two or three quotations ; which is all that the time allows; 
for it admits of being established by a hundred such, of-as 
many different complexions. 

I would name as another abuse, the administration of the 
elements in the Lord’s Supper to the laity, in one kind only, 
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the Bread; and the refusal of the Cup to those communi- 
cants: a proceeding altogether without the sanction of anti- 
quity; both elements having been clearly distributed in the 
old time to the whole congregation.—What can resist, 
for instance, such evidence as this of Justin Martyr's, 
“When the President has given thanks, and all the People 
have said Amen, the Deacons communicate to every one present 
(Exdorw tev mapéyTwr) a portion of the consecrated bread and 
wine?” (1. Apol. § 65): or, the inevitable inference we must 
draw from the incidental description Ireneus gives us of a 
certain heretical administration, a caricature of the orthodox, 
in which he notices the eager desire of all present to taste the 
cup, the inevitable inference, I say, that the practice of the 
Church was to communicate the Cup? (1. c. 18, § 2.) 

I would name as another abuse, the ministration of the 
Prayers of the Church in an unknown tongue; nothing being 
plainer or admitting of stronger proof, both from primitive 
Fathers, and primitive Liturgies, than that in the early Church 
the Service was congregational; the people themselves very 
large sharers in it (as they are in our own); that they made % 
the responses to the appeal of the minister—“ Lifcap’your 
hearts,” e.g. “ We lift them up unto the Lord”4—took their 
alternative parts in the Psalms; ? and in short, were actively 
engaged in the whole function in a manner totally irrecon- 
cileable with the language of their devotions being any other 
than their own: that there were portions indeed of the Ser- 
vice, as in the Holy Communion, for instance, which the priest 
recited alone, the congregation only echoing the petitions and  _ 
vows and thanksgivings by a hearty Amen (Justin M. Apol. 

1. § 67), as is still the use in our own office for the Commu- 


1 Cyprian, De Orat, Domin. p. 218. 
2 Pliny, x. Ep. 97. 8S. Basil, quoted by Wheatly, p. 1384. Tertull. 
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nion; but still that even here, as all the testimony of the case 
shows, they were perfectly cognizant of every word he uttered ; 
and that the Romanists, in conducting their service of the 
mass by a priest, as a pageant of which the people are the 
ignorant spectators, are innovating altogether upon ancient 
usage, and violating the precedent of the Primitive Church. 

I would name as another abuse, the multiplication of Sa- 
craments, in the full sense of that word, which the Church of 
Rome sanctions; the Primitive Church repudiating such ex- 
cess; and however in a loose way applying the term Sacrament, 
not only to seven, but perhaps to seventy times seven matters, 
yet still confining the supreme prerogative of these mysteries 
to two, Baptism and the Supper of our Lord. Hence when 
Justin Martyr undertakes, in his First Apology, to put the 
Emperor in possession of the peculiar rites of the Christians, 
he enlarges upon Baptism and the Eucharist, but he speaks of 
no other (§ 61, e¢ seq.), as though no other ranked with them. 
Hence the force of his comment on Elisha and the axe-head, 
finding, as he does, in the circumstances of that transaction, 
the water which purifies us when sunk in sin, and the Wood 
or Cross, which works our restoration (Dial. § 86); the two 
Sacraments, and no more adverted to, in this symbolical appli- 
cation, those being the cardinal ones which presented them- 
selves to his mind. Hence Tertullian’s similar limitation, 
indicated in the same incidental way : “ How,” says he, when 
urging on the Marcionites their inconsistency, affirming, as 
they did, that divorce was not allowed by Christ, and yet 
practically enforcing divorce themselves, by refusing the great 
mysteries of religion to those that were married—“ How is it 
that you dissolve marriage? neither yourselves joining to- 
gether male and female, nor admitting to the Sacrament of 
Baptism and the Eucharist those who have been joined together 
elsewhere” (adv. Marc. 1v. § 84); still Baptism and the 
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Eucharist the two only Sacraments which occur to him, as 
generally necessary to salvation. Hence the like casual phrase 
of Cyprian: ‘It is to little purpose to be baptised and receive 
the Hucharist, unless we abound also in good works” (Test. 
contra. Jud. 11. p. 314) ; still these two Sacraments named, to 
the exclusion of every other. But then these two, be it re- 
membered, the Primitive Church most highly exalts, as we 
must at once confess, whether we gather its sentiments on 
them from its Treatises or its Ritual; an exaltation which 
eventually discovers itself in the shape and character the very 
edifices of the Church assumed; the full force of decoration 
being lavished on the Font and on the Altar. 

I would name as another abuse, the use of Images in 
Churches, which the Romanist encourages; it being certain 
that the Primitive Church allowed of none; the early Chris- 
tians perpetually making it a matter of reproach to the 
heathen, that they permitted figures in their temples: and, 
what is remarkable, scouting the plea of their being incentives 
to devotion, not objects of it; Origen expressly noticing this 
defence to which the philosophical heathens resorted, and de- 
nouncing it altogether (contr. Cels. vir. § 44); and it being 
left on record as a charge alleged on the other hand by the 
heathens against the Christians, that they were atheists, or had 
no God at all, simply because they saw no resemblance of one 
within the walls of their sanctuaries (Just. 1. Apol. § 6, 13; 
Athenagoras, § 10; Origen, contr. Cels. v1. § 14); and what 
confirms this conclusion yet more, accusing them of worship- 
ping the Cross, if they worshipped anything, because that was 
the only sensible form they could discover there (Tertull. 
Apolog. § 16). 

I would name as another abuse, auricular or private Con- 
fession, as exacted by the Church of Rome, the parent, 
perhaps, of some good, but of more evil; the Primitive Church 
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insisting upon no such observance; recognising, indeed, with 
Cyprian (Ep. xi. xxx1.), the clearing of your conscience to a 
minister on a sick bed, as does our own Church; and enforcing 
rigidly public confession and exposure in the Church, as our 
own Church laments that she herself cannot do; inflicting 
open shame on the sinner and the sin, but not sanctioning or 
supporting the prurient curiosty of the confessional. Witness 
the case of the female penitents in Ireneus, represented as in 
some instances wanting courage to make a confession; in 
others, as shrinking from it through shame; the sting lying 
in the publicity (1. c. xu. § 5,7). Witness the description 
which Tertullian gives of confession—how it was attended by 
sackcloth and ashes; by visible humiliation; by clasping the 
knees of the presbyters; and begging of all the brethren to 
intercede with God for mercy (De Peniten. § 9); overt acts 
allof them. Witness the Epistle of Cyprian upon it (who often 
speaks on this subject), addressed to ‘the people,” ad plebem, 
as though the congregation at large were parties concerned in 
the regulation of the terms (Zp. x1.). 

I would name as another abuse the compulsory Celibacy of 
the Clergy in the Church of Rome, the Primitive Church 
affording no countenance to such restriction, but on the con- 
trary, furnishing proof abundant and conclusive that marriage 
was open to them, howbeit abstinence might be commended 
when innocence attended it, just as it is commended by St. 
Paul on the same understanding. ‘There are many persons 
amongst us, both male and female,” says Justin (1. Apol. § 15), 
‘sixty or seventy years of age, who, having been Christians 
from their childhood, still continue undefiled.” Could a para- 
graph like this have been penned at a time when it was 
notorious that the whole body of the Christian clergy were 
under vows of celibacy, and therefore had a legitimate claim 
‘to the merits here assigned to certain individuals amongst the 
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Christians? Tertullian was a Presbyter—we have Jerome’s 
authority for saying so—but he addresses one of his treatises 
“to his wife:” and, moreover, in that treatise passages pre- 
sent themselves wholly inconsistent with the necessary celibacy 
of the clergy ; nay, passages which actually contemplate their 
marriage (ad Usor.1.§ 7). Ireneus reproves certain here- 
tics of the school of Marcion who denounced marriage, as 
persons who were doing despite to the original institutions of 
God, who formed man male and female (1. c. 28, § 1); making 
no sort of exception with respect to the case of ecclesiastics : 
and if this be only negative evidence, it is all that we can 
expect if no such restriction as that we are investigating was 
in existence. 

I would name as another abuse, the discouragement (to say 
the least) of the free circulation of the Word of God amongst 
the people, characteristic of the Church of Rome; such 
jealousy being wholly unknown to -the Primitive Church ; 
all who are in a condition to search the Scriptures being en-~ 
couraged by it to do so—unreservedly encouraged. “Of 
every tree of the garden shall ye eat, saith the Spirit of God,” 
2.€. as Ireneus explains it, “ Feed ye on every Scripture of 
the Lord” (v.c. 20, § 2). And Origen, over and over again, 
in the most valuable of his treatises—that against Celsus— 
intimates the encouragement the Church gave to the free read- 
ing of Scripture, adducing the command of Jesus, “ Search 


’ and St. Paul’s injunction, “to know how 


the Scriptures ;’ 
we ought to answer every man;” and St. Peter’s, “to be 
ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh you 
a reason of the hope that is in you” (11. § 38); enlarges, 
moreover, on the happy effects which flow from the practice, 
so far beyond any which follow from reading books of philo- 
sophy, even the best (vi. § 5); expressions meanwhile falling 


from him whilst handling this subject which clearly show, 
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that amongst the readers of Scripture whom he was contem- 
plating were the simple and unlettered (7.). But, at the 
same time, the early Church never takes upon itself to say, 
what we now hear said so commonly (a sentiment which has 
made so many shallow theologians), that the Bible is the 
plainest and easiest of books—level to the capacity of all; 
but, on the contrary, represents it as full of mysteries, full of 
latent as well as perspicuous meaning; and though to be read 
by those who run, to their great and endless profit, to be 
athomed by none but such as will study it with deep thought, 
and a vast stock of knowledge, and much holy preparation, 
and the Church’s guidance;! such as do so being the only 
competent teachers of it; for many persons are in a condition 
to go to heaven themselves, who are very far from being 
qualified to lead others there. 

I would name as another abuse, the usurped authority of 
the Bishop of Rome over the universal Church of Christen- 
dom ; .a feature of the Church of Rome, like so many others, 
the growth of later times: documents, of a date within the 
first three centuries, being in existence, which contain as free- 
spoken remonstrances, on the part of Bishops, against the un- 
authorised claims of the Bishop of Rome as any which Luther 
himself launched. Cyprian is full of them. He writes to 
Stephanus, Bishop of Rome, on the subject of the Gallic 
Church, which had appealed for instruction to them both, 
quite as an equal; suggesting his advice with perfect freedom 
(Ep. uxvu.). He animadverts, in a letter to an African 
Bishop, on a judgment of Stephanus respecting heretical 
Baptism, with the utmost indignation, accusing him of obsti- 
nacy and presumption (Hp. Lxxiv.). Firmilianus, he too a 
Bishop and a friend of Cyprian, goes even further still on the 
same subject, and with reference to the same Pope, and speaks 

1 Ireneus, v. c. 20, § 1, 2. Origen, De Princip. Pref. § 2. 
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of his open and manifest folly (Zp. lxxv.). “Peter set up 
no arrogant claims for himself, nor ever said that he had ob- 
tained the primacy,” is Cyprian’s language elsewhere, still on 
the same question (Zp. Ixxi.). And again: “No one of us” 
(z.e. of a conclave of Bishops met together to consult upon it) 
—“no one of us holds himself to be a Bishop of bishops; or 
by tyrannical threats goads his colleagues to obedience; 
seeing that every Bishop must exercise his own free judg- 
ment” (p. 330). Moreover, early canons of the Church still 
subsist, quite in the teeth of any such assertion of the Papal 
power; witness the 6th canon of the Council of Nice (a.p. 
325), which provides that each Metropolitan shall have the 
rule in his own Province, such having been the custom—it 
being expressly on custom that this canon professes to be 
founded.! And witness further the 8th canon of the Council 
of Ephesus in the next century (a.D. 481), where the former 
canon is applied in a particular case; and the Bishops of 
Cyprus, who complained of the intrusion into that island of 
the Bishop of Antioch, are supported in their complaint; and 
the general rule js enforced with still greater emphasis, that no 
Bishop shall meddle with any district which has not been 
subject to his see from the beginning.? 

I would name as another abuse, the pretension to Infalli- 
bility, whether advanced for the Pope or for the Church of 
Rome. I find no claim to such a faculty put forth in primi- 
tive times. On the contrary, in cases where we should have 
naturally looked for it, had it been maintained, antiquity is 
silent. In neither of the two controversies which distracted 
the early Church, and in both of which the Church of Rome 
of course took a most conspicuous part, and prevailed, that 
respecting the time of celebrating Haster, and that respecting 


1 Routh, Seriptor. Ecclesiastic. Opusc. 1. 358. 74 apxaia én kparetrw. 
2 Ib, 1. p. 394. 
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the validity of Baptism administered by heretics, is the 
principle of Infallibility enlisted in the dispute. The argu- 
ment on both sides turns upon precedent, and the reason of the 
thing; in the former case, one party appealing to the practice 
of St. John, the other to that of the successors of St. Paul 
and St. Peter. (Ireneus, Fragm. p. 340.) In the latter case, 
one party still appealing to immemorial usage; the other 
questioning such usage as a matter of fact, or demurring to 
its reasonableness even if established (Cyprian, Hp. Lxx1.) 
—but no more. Let these instances suflice. 

Such is the rise, continuation, and present position of that 
branch of the Church Catholic to which we belong; such 
the foundation, superstructure, and repairs of the Church of 
England. 

I have thought the present occasion—when I have numbers 
of young men assembled around me, some recently arrived 
amongst us, and perhaps with their church-notions to seek ; 
others shortly about to leave us, and with their church- 
notions to carry into practice in their parishes—a fitting one 
for enunciating distinctly the broad historical principles of the 
Church of England, so far as I at least understand them; 
principles, which however they may have escaped us, are the 
same which are clearly put forth in the writings of our 
Reformers; in those of Bishop Ridley for instance, pre- 
eminently; which the great Divines of the century next to 
that of the Martyrs maintained, nothing doubting; not merely 
those who would now be called in the phraseology of the day 
High-Churchmen, but by those amongst them also who had 
the reputation of belonging to the opposite party in the 
Church, and to whose authority even Dissenters not unfre- 
quently appeal, as Bishop Hall; and which, I will add, the 
times whereon we are cast will no longer allow to be sup- 
pressed, and held in abeyance. The course of legislation, and 
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the current of public opinion, have of late years set in to 
this result, to leave every institution in the country, civil or 
sacred, to stand upon its own merits; to establish its right to 
support and maintenance by challenging a scrutiny into its 
intrinsic claims to it. For numbers of years the Church of 
England continued unassailed; rested on prescription; the 
legislature its tacit, perhaps, but its unflinching friend. 
It was accordingly lulled into an undue security, and con- 
sulted perhaps its own ease by shrinking from any manifesto 
which might provoke opposition, or even controversy. The 
natural consequence of this was, that whilst the population 
was doubling itself, the Church of England having lost all 
its expansive force, because it had been subdued into pusil- 
lanimous silence with respect to its real structure, remained 
stationary ; its capacity of adapting itself to circumstances 
supposed to be lost and gone; till a large portion of the 
inhabitants of the country were escaping from its influence ; 
and no adequate substitute being found for it (for how could 
there be ?), were lapsing not so much into fanaticism, as into 
barbarous ignorance and unbridled licence, paving the way, 
if the progress of the evil should not be arrested, to a con- 
vulsion of society similar to that which has overturned it to 
the foundations in neighbouring kingdoms, and affrighted the 
world. But let us hope and pray that the revival of a know- 
ledge of the principles on which the Church is founded, and 
of its powers, which has shown itself within the last few years, 
will not be too late to save us. During that long period of 
unwholesome repose, of which I haye spoken, when on the 
one hand the name of the Church was the Establishment, 
and the honours paid it were the compliment of an after- 
dinner toast; and when, on the other hand, the reanimation 
of it which was attempted—zealously and honestly attempted 
—proceeded upon novel and innovating notions, allying it 
N 
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with dissent, and producing dissent, rather than upon a vin- 
dication of its own character, it would be in vain to look for 
a sign of its vitality in any multiplication of its houses of 
prayer—and what better sign of it could be had? With the 
exception of an abortive attempt at Church-building on the | 
part of the Government in the time of Queen Anne, how few 
were the foundation-stones laid by Churchmen of any sacred 
edifice throughout the land, between the Reformation and the 
last five-and-twenty years: insomuch that it was scarcely 
observed till then, that the Reformation in its haste had left 
our Prayer-book defective, by not including in it a Service 
for the Consecration of Churches, though here, as in other 
services, little was wanted but a translation and revision of 
the one in the old Pontifical which had preceded ;! and that 
it rested with the bishops of the day to adopt the formulary 
they have done, now sanctioned by some antiquity, and most 
of it by great antiquity, yet not by law, but which, happily, 
bids fair soon to become, by inveterate usage, a part of our 
system, as it has become a part of the Prayer-book of 
America (which as a new country discovered the defect 
sooner), ? and a monument of the spirit of a better age; a 
spirit no longer confined to the clergy and ecclesiastical 
bodies, who can do but little of themselves, but pervading 
more and more the bulk of the laity of England ; reviving 
amongst our great manufacturers ;—reviving, I say, for the 
beautiful churches in some of our eastern counties, reared in 
towns, then the seats of manufacture, though now, in many 

* See a note on the Dedication of Churches in Mr. Keble’s edition of 
' Hooker, B. v. ch. xii. 1. 


? “Inthe Convention of 1795 a service was appointed for the Conse- 
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instances, owing to the capricious migrations of trade, reduced 
to villages, testify how freely that class of men contributed 
of their substance, in those days, to the godly teaching of the 
population they had been the means of gathering around 
them ;—reviving, too, among the large proprietors and nobles 
of the land; a class, to whom I need not say we are indebted 
for so many of the parish churches we possess; and a class, 
I will presume to add, that by such munificent deeds cannot 
fail to fix themselves more and more firmly in the affections 
of a people naturally disposed to do them honour, and who 
rejoice to see in them not graceful and gallant countrymen 
only, not only historical names bound up in the glories of 
England, though taking a pride in them for this, but the 
almoners of God. It is a spirit as wise, even as worldly-wise, 
as it is holy and good; for we may rest assured that God will 
eventually assert a right to His own; and that as from the 
earliest times He has claimed for himself a portion of our 
earthly substance—“ the land,” says He, “is Mine, for ye are 
strangers and sojourners with Me” (Lev. xxv. 23)—-so if that 
portion is withheld He will exact it in some other shape, and 
whilst werefuse to scatter as He commands, will make our thrift 
only tend to poverty. If we will not build churches to God, and 
maintain ministers of His, it will be so ordered that we shall 
be compelled to be at greater cost in erecting gaols, and 
supporting constables and an armed police. If we will not 
establish schools, where good principles may be taught the 
children, it will be required of us, for the sake of securing 
our property and lives, at still larger outlay, to furnish hulks, 
penitentiaries, and penal settlements; and after all, by such 
palliatives, only stay the plague for a season, till crime, merely 
coerced by vulgar force, not suppressed by the active substi- 
tution of better motives, shall have gathered strength enough 
to overpower such barriers, and we become alive to our mis- 
n2 
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take too late, when all is lost, and we are swept away ina 
torrent of vice and violence. We have been taught from 
time to time, though happily on a small scale, if we compare 
our experience with that of foreign nations, what a volcano 
we are cherishing in our social system, when we allow a 
multitude of persons to grow up, and congregate, with no 
early religious principles planted in them to control and 
restrain them. Is it credible that such disgraceful outbreaks 
could have occurred, if the districts which have been the 
scenes of them had been duly kept within the influence of 
the Church in times past? If they had been organised as 
they should have been; churches, ministers, schools, assigned 
to them in adequate proportion, and every individual in them 
brought under the vigilant eye and immediate superinten- 
dence of the parochial system? ‘This, however, is a very 
inferior and subordinate view to take of the virtues that go 
out of such an ecclesiastical economy. Our Church professes 
to be, and would be if she had her powers developed, the 
nursing-mother of England. She is so constructed as to lead 
her children by the hand from the cradle to the grave, and 
beyond it. She receives them to her arms in Baptism: 
appoints special guardians for them even then: supplies 
them, as soon as they are capable of learning it, with a 
Catechism of her own, admirably communicating in a 
clear and familiar form all the fundamental truths of the 
Gospel: she requires her Ministers to teach every child this 
form, and diligently instruct them in it: she gives her Bishops 
an opportunity of Confirmation, another of her invaluable 
rites, of seeing whether such injunctions have been observed ; 
and of themselves enforcing, at a critical age, with all the 
advantage of station and character, the performance of vows 
by which her youthful members have dedicated themselves 
anew to God: she reminds them from week to week, by her 
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practical teaching, when their years have released them from 
the school, and withdrawn them from daily intercourse with 

their Minister, of their duty to their neighbour and their God, . 
now that they have taken up their positions in life: and she 
furnishes them with strength, by her prayers, her Sacraments, 
her pastoral admonitions, to pass through its temptations and 
trials, as much as may be unhurt: she interposes with her 
good offices in all the most touching passages of their subse- 
quent pilgrimage, and blesses and hallows the marriage-bond, 
reminding the parties who contract it of its holy mystery, its 
stringent obligations, its precarious tenure; sobering the 
moments of joy by anticipations of separation: she calls upon 
the mother to testify her thankfulness to God for having 
borne her safe and unharmed through the curse our first 
parent’s sin inflicted on her posterity, the pains and perils of 
child-birth : she directs her ministers to search out the sick 
and suffering within the districts assigned them; to relieve, as 
far as in them lies, their wants, by making them known to 
the more opulent of their neighbours; and to administer to 
them comfort and consolation by the prayers and blessings 
she prescribes to*be offered by the side of the feverish bed : 
she commits the dead to the earth with rites that bear witness 
to the dignity of even the husk of an immortal soul, the 
temple of the Holy Ghost in ruins, which frail as it now is, 
shall rise again renewed and glorified; and she further avails 
herself of the season when the tenderest affections of the sur- 
vivors are afloat, to direct them to higher, and holier, and 
more enduring objects than any here below; encourages them 
to expand their sense of relationship beyond the dwellers 
upon earth, whose sojourn on it is so brief, to the whole 
household of God dead or alive; and to take comfort by sub- 
stituting the disembodied friend for the one who had been so 
familiar to them in the flesh. And the result of this gentle 
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teaching, the impression produced on the members of the 
Church by the effect of these constant good offices, is a calm 
and unobtrusive piety, which shuns rather than courts obser- 
vation; which contemplates rather than disputes; is swift to 
hear, but slow to speak ; and finds more satisfaction in study- 
ing and appropriating the Sermon on the Mount, or the last 
chapters of the Gospel of St. John, than in affecting to master 
the subtleties of predestination and election, on which fanatics 
wreck themselves, or to fathom those many other questions 
too deep for men, and which the angels themselves may desire 
to look into in vain. I do not say that this feature is always 
realised by the ministrations of the Church, but it is that to 
which they tend; and the more, in proportion to the zeal and 
perseverance with which they are applied. There may be 
obstacles to their full development in a population too large 
for the efficient labour of the minister, which is but too com- 
mon an impediment; or in the inactivity and sloth of the 
minister himself, which is an evil, I think, all must confess 
to be rapidly abating. Iam not here, however, to magnify 
my office, which will not be exalted in the eyes of the people 
by any panegyric that the pulpit itself cam pronounce on it, 
but by the manifest self-devotion with which it is discharged, 
and the evident good it is producing on mankind. Rather 
am I here to set before my younger hearers at least, the future 
ministers of our church, as I have been doing to-day, not in 
any narrow-minded spirit, but under the conviction that I am 
uttering conclusions which all must come to who will study 
the evidence—the system of that Church, as history developes 
it, of which they are shortly to become, humanly speaking, 
the salient springs, and to exhort them to increase the effect 
of their energies by keeping them within the definite compass 
of animating and invigorating that system: to remind them 
that they have their outline sketched out for them by the 
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master-hands of Scripture and antiquity, and that they will 
find enough to do in filling it vigorously up: to go with them 
round about our Sion, helping them to tell the towers and 
mark well the bulwarks, and to counsel them whilst so doing 
to take their stand on those ramparts, nor enfeeble their means 
of defence, like the men of Ai, by scouring the country in 
the prosecution of a precarious and desultory warfare: to 
invite them to contemplate the figurative river of Hzekiel 
which issued from the threshhold of the house of God, and 
which, whilst it kept its bed, nourished the trees on its banks, 
and the fish in its waters, and gave life to everything where 
it came; but when it dispersed itself into the miry places and 
marshes, it ran to waste, and had not force to recover them 
from salt and barrenness (ch. xlvii.): to suggest to them in 
all sincerity, whether it is not obvious that they will only 
weaken their Church, cripple its powers, by seeking to relax 
its articulation ; whether its joints are not as loose to the full 
as is consistent with any definite movements and organised 
action; whether, if further slackened, it would not be quite 
incapable of answering its end, and performing its functions ; 
incapable of affording any sign vel stantis vel cadentis ecclesia, 
through mere prostration ; and whether for the good of their 
own souls, for their own personal edification and advance in 
holiness, they can do better than cleave closely to that form 
of discipline, doctrine, and duty, which one of the most saintly 
spirits that ever lived amongst us commended so touchingly 
in his own person, one whose morning and evening hymns 
have lifted up the hearts of so many to God, old men and 
babes, Bishop Ken; who, whilst he pronounced on the one 
hand his conviction that “ latitudinarianism ”—they are his 
own words, and certainly it needs all the recommendation of 
his honoured name to make them tolerated in our day—that 
“ Jatitudinarianism is a common sewer of all heresies imagi- 
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nable;”! left it recorded, on the other hand, in his will, made 
not long before his last sickness— As for my religion, I die 
in the Holy Catholic and Apostolic faith professed by the 
whole Church before the disunion of Hast and West; more 
particularly I die in the Communion of the Church of 
England, as it stands distinguished from all Papal and 
Puritan mnovations, and as it adheres to the doctrine of the 
Cross.” 2 


1 The Prose Works of Bishop Ken, by the Rev. J. T. Round, p. 81, 
2 Ib. p. 17 
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SERMON IX. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: ITS TEXT — THE BIBLE. 
(Preached at Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, November 18, 1849.) 


JOHN v. 39. 
“Search the Scriptures.” 


Few texts in the Bible are more often made the subject of 
sermons, or quoted in conversation, than this; the light in 
which it is commonly regarded being, that it confirms the 
authority of the Sixth Article of our Church, and points to 
_ Scripture as of itself containing all things necessary to salva- 
tion. And this it does. Nor are we wrong in deducing from 
it this great doctrine. Considered, therefore, under this 
aspect, the emphasis would be laid on the word Scriptures. 
It is my purpose on the preserit occasion to draw your atten- 
tion to the other capital word in the sentence, Search; the 
force of which is not, I think, always justly estimated by 
those who contemplate the text in its other bearing. Yet as- 
suredly its effect will be very different, whether we dwell, or 
refuse to dwell, on this word, Search. 

Now, that the word Search is here meant to be emphatic, 
there can be no doubt. The argument of which it forms a 
part is this: Jesus is at Jerusalem ; is surrounded by cavil- 
ling Jews, who seek all manner of expedients for damaging 
His character and favour with the people: He cures a para- 
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lytic ; they quarrel with the cure because it was done on the 
Sabbath-day: He defends himself by saying that God had 
worked with Him ; they resent His defence because He made 
Himself equal with God: He sustains His pretensions by re- 
minding them of the witness of John; of the witness of His 
own miracles; and finally, of the witness of the Word of God, 
the Scriptures. He does not refer them to the Scriptures as 
if it were an authority which they despised, or undervalued, 
or partially admitted; or, as if they professed to derive their 
religious knowledge from any other quarter; it was not, 
therefore, on the term Scriptures that the argument of Jesus 
required the stress to be laid; on the contrary, He adverts to 
the Scriptures as an authority which they fully recognised ; 
but then, says He, you are in the dark, because you do not 
search these Scriptures: you read them; you quote them ; 
you bind them about your foreheads; you find in them many 
superficial and some substantial meanings; but you do not 
search them ; therefore you do not detect Me inthem. Search 
the Scriptures, and then you will be satisfied that they testify 
of Me: the emphasis lying on the word Search. 

There are many other passages of the New Testament 
which enforce the necessity of this study of the Scriptures— 
this application to them, if we would sound their depths. 
Thus it was said of the Berwans, that “they were more noble 
than those in Thessalonica, in that they received the Word 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily 
whether those things were so” (Acts xvii. 10, 11); sifted the 
Scriptures; submitted them to a critical examination; not 
simply read them. St. Paul’s own proceedings with the 
Thessalonians, whom he had just left, having probably been 
repeated among the Bercans, and invited them to such a 
course; for he had not merely produced the Scriptures, but 
had “reasoned with ” the people out of them, “opening and 
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alleging ” what they taught, like a Christian scholar who had 
originally sat at the feet of Gamaliel, and subsequently 
travelled about with his books and his parchments; even his 
own excellent gifts, as an inspired Apostle, not setting him 
above the use of ordinary means of mastering the Oracles of 
God. And accordingly, in another passage, which seconds 
the force I am assigning to the word Search, when exhorting 
Timothy, endowed as he too was, St. Paul bids him “ give 
attendance to reading” (1 Tim. iv. 13); not merely read, but 
apply himself to reading; the form of the sentence still 
attaching the sense of study to the term reading (avdyvwotc), 
and leaving no room for interpreting it of reading aloud for 
the edification of others; as neither indeed does the subse- 
quent phrase, that “thy profiting,” thy constant advance in 
knowledge derived from this study, may appear unto all. No 
other interpretation evidently presents itself to the mind of 
Theophylact, who remarks (¢n loc.), if Paul bids Timothy 
apply to the reading of the holy Scriptures, what ought we 
to do? 2. ¢. if he needed the help of patient application in 
order to penetrate the Scriptures, how must we need it? And 
Origen takes an occasion to refer to the words of Jesus in 
my text, in order to show that the wisdom of the Word of 
God is not to be discovered except by careful investigation ; 
illustrating his position by the phraseology of a verse in St. 
Matthew (vii. 7); that “we must seek in order to find the 
meaning of Scripture ; knock in order to have it opened,” shut 
up asit is (contr. Cels. v1. § 7) : and he elsewhere describes the 
Epistles of the Apostles as most significant for those who 
know how to get at their signification; but as compositions 
which would be accounted simple and easy to be understood, 
by no person competent to speak on such a question (de 
Princip. tv. c.1§ 10). Indeed, such was the impression of 
the early Church, of the pregnant character of the Scriptures, 
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of the treasures they contained if fully developed; that its 

_sentiments on this subject by degrees became perverted to 
the worst abuse by the Church of Rome ; and the book which 
~ the early Church represents so truly as full of mysteries, and 
replete with meanings only to be extracted from it by close 
and curious inquiries, founding upon that consideration an 
exhortation to the accurate study of it, the Church of Rome 
withdrew from the people almost altogether, as too hard for 
any but the priests. 

Search, then, patient and laborious search into the sense of 
the Scriptures, is a duty incumbent on all who have the 
means of undertaking it; a duty expressly enjoined by Christ 
Himself; not, I repeat, that the multitude was to be refused 
free access to them, or be denied the vast advantages which 
even they, unlettered as they may be, are capable of deriving 
from them; for it is told, to the praise of the mother and 
grandmother of Timothy, that they had instructed him in the 
Scriptures from his childhood, as though there was that in 
them which a child might learn, and a woman teach, to profit ; 
yet, that the Scriptures, nevertheless, do contain very much 
besides, and very much which is highly important, that is not 
obvious to the multitude; for even a ruler in Israel was 
rebuked for not knowing them; as though there was that in 
them which might exercise and even baffle the sagacity of an 
elder. They furnish, therefore, in their depth, ample scope 
for the labours of a learned clergy; labours in which our 
own clergy at their ordination promise “to be diligent.” And 
well may our Church demand of them such a pledge, for it 
is impossible to overrate the value of such a clergy. Through 
a learned clergy it is that the people themselves are enabled to 
read the Scriptures to so much greater advantage; their con- 
versation, their sermons, their books, elementary perhaps, but 
still the elementary books of persons masters of their subject, 
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not of shallow sciolists, being so many channels through 
which the profoundest theological scholarship, it may be, is 
popularised, is deposited in the national mind to its vast 
benefit; insomuch that the English translation of the Scrip- 
tures is committed unreservedly to the hands of a people who 
have such teachers as these for their guides, under a presiding 
influence which cannot fail to render it an unmingled blessing 
—a presiding influence for which the necessity is the more 
erying in an Keclesiastical Constitution, such as our own has 
been since the Reformation, where religion takes effect on the 
minds of men, so much through the personal character and 
attainments of its teachers, and so little through the reverence 
due to the priestly office itself; where so many are disposed 
to hear the Minister, so few to hear the Church. 

What then is the process of this Search ? What the course 
we must take to realise it? 

I suppose the audience I am addressing would give no man 
credit for having searched, sifted, mastered a profane author, 
who had attempted it merely through a translation. It is next 
to impossible to find words exactly equivalent in different 
tongues; words which shall express the same idea precisely, 
neither more nor less; especially in tongues so essentially 
unlike as those in which the Scriptures are written, and our 
own. Even in an ordinary narrative the difficulty would 
make itself felt: even when mere matters of fact had to be 
related, confusion or mistake would often result from transla- 
tion. An expression having nothing equivocal in one language 
would frequently be found in its counterpart in another, open 
to dispute; to dispute, which the translator himself never 
anticipated. In our Second Article, it is not clear whether the 
phrase, “ the very and eternal God,” relates to the Father or 
the Son—the corresponding phrase in the Latin Article re- 
moves the ambiguity—the compilers probably unconscious 
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all the while that there was any. How little room might 
there be supposed for doubt or debate in the English version 
of the books of Moses! Yet it is far from being the fact. 
Suppose it was the pleasure of speculative rationalists, as it 
has been, to contest the genuineness of the Pentateuch, ! and 
you undertook its defence on the testimony borne to its 
aboriginal identity, by successive subsequent books of Holy 
Writ; by the casual allusions to it which they present, and 
the touches of it which they embody from time to time, in 
their own text; you would find your argument vastly stronger 
when the comparison was instituted between these several 
writings in the Hebrew, than when conducted through the 
English translation only. The writers of the books of Kings, 
and the Prophets, e. g. would be naturally familiar with the 
most minute details of the Mosaic records, if they really ex- 
isted in their time; their minds would be tinctured with 
their phraseology; their language their own, except so far 
as the period which had elapsed between Moses and them 
might have modified it: it would be hardly possible, there- 
fore, for them to write upon kindred subjects without betray- 
ing their acquaintance with it unintentionally; without catch- 
words escaping them, which would determine the fact, that 
they had such and such a passage of the Mosaic history in 
their mind at the moment, though, perhaps, unconscious of it, 
and having no design to make any direct use of it. All these 
subtle coincidences in phraseology or sentiment, would help 
to furnish the proof of the genuineness of the Pentateuch 
we are in search of; but though some of them might be 
preserved by the translators, it is probable that by far the 
greater part of them would not, and especially of those which 
were latent and evasive, 7. e, those which were, perhaps, the 
most valuable of all for the particular object in view. 


1 See Hengstenberg, On the Genuwineness of the Pentateuch. 
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Or, to take a less complicated case, still from the same por- 
tion of Holy Writ, involving, however, a doctrine the most 
vital. How important was it, as the event has proved, though 
the translators it should seem were not aware of the import- 
ance, that the name Jehovah should have been retained in 
our version, wherever such was the appellation of the Deity 
in the Hebrew! Yet misled, probably, by the Septuagint, 
which, under a Jewish notion that the name was too sacred 
to be uttered by the lips of man, renders it Kupioc, they, too, 
often followed the example, and wrote it “Lord.” Accord- 
ingly let us look to the consequence. Thus, e.g. St. Paul, in 
his first Epistle to the Corinthians (x. 9), gives us to under- 
stand that the Angel which led the Israelites through the 
wilderness was Christ—“ Neither let us tempt Christ, as some 
of them also tempted, and were destroyed of serpents.” St. 
Stephen, in his famous speech in the Acts (vii. 85), informs 
us that this same Angel was the Being who spoke to Moses in 
the bush— The same (Moses) did God send to be a ruler 
and a deliverer by the hand of the Angel which appeared to 
him in the bush.” But Moses himself, in the Book of Exodus 
(iii.), tells us, that the Angel which appeared to him in the 
bush was Jehovah—“ And when Jehovah saw that he turned 
aside to see, God called unto him ott of the midst of the bush,” 
—“ And Jehovah said, I have surely seen the affliction of My 
people.” Christ thus ultimately identified with Jehovah. But 
not so in the English version, which runs in this last passage, 
“And when the Lord saw,”—‘ And the Lord said,”—the Sep- 
tuagint having paved the way for it by the term Kipwe. It 
may be too much to affirm with Mr. Coleridge,! that had the 
word Jehovah been duly retained in our translation of the 
Scriptures, there could scaréely have been a Socinian contro- 
versy amongst us; yet unquestionably the effect of such 


1 Coleridge's Remains, tv. p. 226. 
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fidelity to the original would have very greatly tended to 
sustain and protect the faith as delivered to the saints. I 
have produced a very trite instance of the evil I am exposing, 
that of trusting implicitly to translators; but for my purpose 
it is, perhaps, better than a more refined one, for it puts ina 
clear light the necessity of referring to the original text of 
Scripture, even in the simplest parts of the simple records of 
the books of Moses, if we would be safe; and shows besides, 
that even a very moderate knowledge of Hebrew is not with- 
out its use. 

Indeed, an appeal to the Hebrew, it may be observed in 
passing, bears upon the Socinian controversy in many ways. 
The Hebrew scholar, for instance, as was shown here on a 
recent occasion,! would see very strong reason for considering 
“Wisdom,” as spoken of by Solomon in the Proverbs (ch. 
viii.), to correspond to the “ Word,” or Logos, of St. John, 
and to be expressive of the Second Person of the Trinity ; 
the phrase ‘“‘ The Lord” (or Jehovah) “ possessed me in the 
beginning of his way, before his works of old,” to be equiva- 
lent to the clause in the Gospel, “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God. ... All things were 
made by Him, and without Him was not anything made that 
was made ;” the term “ possessed,” to convey the idea of the 
generation of the Son; and, “possessed in the beginning,” 
the idea of the eternal generation, and to answer to the 
“ only-begotten Son Which is in the bosom of the Father” 
(St. John i. 18). An examination of the Hebrew text, I say, 
seems to give great force to this parallel, and to confirm the 
strong anti-Socinian testimony of St. John. 

Then the doctrine of the Atonement, as held by the Church, 
is so thoroughly implicated in the signification of the sacri- 
ficial terms of the Old Testament, that the controversy with 


1 See Mr. Harvey’s Prelectio in Proy. yi. 22, 23. 
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the Socinians on that question, as is well known, turns very 
principally on the original import of those terms; the primary 
sense of which is often the key to the derivative or secondary 
sense of them, as used in the ritual ; such primary sense only 
to be arrived at through the Hebrew. 

These latter examples have led me to anticipate a little my 
next remark; that if the more plain and literal portions of 
Scripture run the risk of misinterpretation when read in a 
translation, how much more the sententious and figurative !— 
the sententious and figurative, so far surpassing the other in 
difficulty, as to amount to almost a new department of study.} 

Turn we then to the “ Proverbs,” properly so called. How 
peculiar in their construction! Brevity its very charac- 
* teristic—brevity which of itself involves obscurity. It is 
indeed the genius of the proverb to be pithy; to contain more 
than it seems to do. Hence the impossibility of reading the 
Book of Proverbs, in our Bibles, with correctness at sight; it 
happening constantly that the full force of the apophthegm, 
even when expressed with tolerable plainness, and in our own 
mother-tongue, fails to strike us till it is too late, and we find 
our emphasis to have been wrong or imperfect. The proverb 
has much of the character of the riddle, and the oriental pro- 
verb more especially. A certain amount of ingenuity is 
necessary to unravel it. Hence the various meanings as- 
signed to the same proverbs, as may be seen simply by cast- 
ing an eye over the commentators upon them, or by comparing 
them as given in our own version, with the Septuagint. It 
is evident that the most likely solvent of difficulties and 
obscurities of this kind is an acquaintance with the Hebrew 
text, and with the vernacular aspect of this species of compo- 
sition. 

Or, go to the book of Hcclesiastes. As it stands in the 


! Lowth, Prelect. pp. 438, 44. 
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English, there are passages in it, as in the third, fourth, and 
ninth chapters, for instance, which seem to plead for the un- 
qualified enjoyment of the present, from the uncertainty of 
the future. A careful examination of the Hebrew, however, 
it has been observed,! would give to these passages a different 
complexion, and assign them no longer to the author as his 
own sentiments, which would be revolting if the fact, but 
represent them as conclusions to which he simply gives 
utterance, as a mouth-piece—conclusions founded, as he 
himself hints, on a too limited view of the Divine govern- 
ment, which confined the scope of it to “the things under 
the sun.” 

Or, refer to the Psalms, the method of which, in the 
original, is still more complicated; the words and phrases 
often running in an order highly artificial} the inversions in 
some of them so intricate, so contrary to the even course of 
the more colloquial books, as to make it evident that some 
constraint, metrical or rhythmical or mechanical, must have 
been operating on the style. The letters of the alphabet 
regulating the initials of the verses in some of them, and 
naturally suggesting that this could not be the only restric- 
tion to which these Psalms were subject; however, it might 
be the only one we have detected. The termination of several 
others with the ejaculation “ Allelujah,” psalmi alleluatici, as 
they are called, assigning a peculiar character to those. The 
recurrence of the word “ Selah” at intervals in others, what- 
ever may be its meaning, at any rate seeming to argue some 
artificial disposition of the paragraphs affected by it. The 
repetition of an intercalary verse in others, giving token of 
another element modulating the formation of them. The 
sentiments studiously responding to one another, or balancing 


‘See The Hebrew Text and a Latin Version, ge. §c. of the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, by T. Preston, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 
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one another, in others,—insomuch that a doubtful reading, or 
an Grat Neyouevoy in one clause, shall be determined by its 
counterpart in the one parallel to it; an obscurity in the one 
relieved by the perspicuity in the other—pointing to other 
restrictions. Indeed, occasionally, a sentence in them so sin- 
gularly constructed, as to allow of the most curious results 
from the collocation of the letters which compose it, results 
which may or may not be fortuitous! It is obvious how 
accessory to the correct understanding of such writings is a 
knowledge of the scheme or law of their organisation; a 
scheme or law entirely arising out of the genius of the dialect 
in which they are framed. And in the Books of the Prophets 
these artificial arrangements are, perhaps, no less numerous 
and elaborate. 

In all the latter portions of the Old Testament, too—and 
in certain of them more especially—the terms which connect 
the leading ideas with one another are apt to be omitted in 
the Hebrew. It is indeed a feature in the language—though 
here more conspicuous than elsewhere; the emphatic words 
of the sentence written, the supplementary left to the reader 
to introduce; the mene, mene, tekel upharsin only an exagge- 
ration of the nature of a vast many sentences in the division 
of Scripture I am now upon. The Prophet, indeed, not 
wanted in these latter cases to expound and supply each 
subauditur, but at least the skilful linguist, the accomplished 
Hebrew grammarian. Thus they have much the aspect (to 
use a familiar illustration) of sentences in short-hand, where 
the writer has contented himself with recording the charac- 
teristic phrases, trusting to his memory to fill up the voids. 
Witness the italics in our version necessary to render the 
meaning complete; in the Psalms and Proverbs, for instance, 
so numerous and often so important,—more numerous and 


} See the Rey, G. Phillips, on Zhe Psalms in Hebrew, Vol. 1. pp. 184-5, 
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more important than in the simple historical books. These 
italics are, to a considerable extent, a commentary on such 
passages—so vain is it to talk of circulating the Scriptures 
without note or comment in any translation; the translation 
itself being a series of notes, a continuous comment of the 
closest kind; and it is evident that the correct introduction of 
them opens a wide field for Hebrew scholarship, and an exact 
knowledge of the peculiar turn of the language and of the 
development of it, which is legitimate. Indeed, it is notorious 
that there are texts in the Scriptures where the expletive 
adopted in the translation has served rather to betray the 
school of theology to which the translator belonged, than to 
express the genuine meaning of the original. 

I have touched upon these few features of the Old Testa- 
ment—very imperfectly, I am aware—merely in order to 
show, in a general and popular way, how greatly the right 
apprehension of it depends on an acquaintance with the 
original text ; how large a space for philological investigation 
the interpretation of it presents; and how comparatively 
inadequate to the end of “ searching the Scriptures” is any 
direction we can give to our studies if altogether irrespective 
of this. 

II. Turn we next to the New Testament, where we shall 
find that the gain of reading the Scriptures in the language 
in which they were written is yet more striking. But even 
here the Hebrew question meets us again. For not only does 
an acquaintance with the Hebrew furnish a key for the more 
perfect understanding of the Old Testament, but of the New 
Testament too—the Greek of which derives its cast from the 
Hebrew.. Many of the words of the New Testament are 
actually Hebrew in Greek characters. Many more are Greek 
words used in a sense which was unknown to the pure Greeks, 
and would be wholly misinterpreted if construed according to 
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classical precedent; though, it may be, not so exclusively 
used in that sense as never to be employed differently. Ina 
vast many more instances the Greek paragraph is merely a 
Hebrew idiom rendered according to the letter, the whole not 
vernacular Greek, but Hebrew in disguise. In other cases 
the grammatical construction is quite alien from the Greek, 
and only to be correctly appreciated by a reference to Hebrew 
philology. Of course it was natural that Hebrews who spoke 
Greek should speak Hebrew-Greek, which would in itself 
account for the strong infusion of Hebrew into the Greek of 
the New Testament; but in addition to this we must remem- 
ber that the Septuagint translation was the Book which fur- 
nished the dialect of theology when Greek was the vehicle 
of theology; the Septuagint, inveterately impregnated with 
Hebrew ; and accordingly besides that it is directly quoted 
more than two hundred times by Christ and His Apostles, 
there is scarcely a verse from the beginning of St. Matthew 
to the end of Revelation, which does not admit, in its turn of 
expression, more or less illustration from the Septuagint ; and, 
occasionally, illustration of the most momentous value, bear- 
ing perhaps on the most vital doctrines of the Gospel. 
Notorious, then, as it is, that philology and sound theology 
are connected by a union the most intimate, it is impossible to 
number the important questions into which these philological 
elements, having Hebrew for their basis, would be likely 
to enter in the investigation of the sense even of the New 
Testament; or to exaggerate the part which they would have 
to bear in the just decision of theological difficulties and 
doubts which even that portion of Scripture would present. 
But, apart from aJl consideration of the peculiar character 
of the Greek, the New Testament, read in the language in 


1 See Mr. Grinfield’s very valuable Nowwm Testamentum Grecum, 
Editio Hellenistica ; and Phileleutherus Lips, Xxxv1. 
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which it was written, is replete with conclusions which perish 
in a translation. How easy, for example, would it be to 
suggest passages which minister to the Evidences in the Greek, 
but which fail to do so in the English; for the translator not 
happening to be aware of this property of those passages, 
which in truth was unobtrusive and latent, neglected to pre- 
serve it in his version—a version which, nevertheless, might 
have approved itself, and justly approved itself, to most 
persons; the attention requiring to be expressly turned to 
this particular aspect of them, in order that the defect should 
be either avoided or perceived. The technical designation 
of an officer in the Greek might furnish a touch of truth, 
because in accordance with the circumstances of the times 
treated of ; whereas it might be lost in the loose title assigned 
him in a translation. An epithet, advisedly applied to some 
scene or locality, in the Greek, might do the same, because 
found to concur with other records relating to the same inci- 
dent or spot; but an inappropriate rendering of it would 
deprive it of any such effect. A certain word, or a certain 
form of words, might present themselves repeatedly in two 
Epistles, which on investigation might turn out to have been 
written by the same author at the same time—the iteration 
in that case natural; but this coincidence, indicative of the 
reality of the transaction, would be impaired or destroyed if 
that word, or that form of words, was varied more or less in 
the version; or a peculiar phrase occurring in one Epistle, 
of which the author is doubted, might all but fix it on the 
author of another Epistle who is known—as in the case of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews compared with the Epistle to the 
Romans—the argument meanwhile entirely lost in a transla- 
tion, if the phrase happened to be rendered differently in the 
two places. 


But if the mere historical and matter-of-fact portions of 
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the New Testament are apt thus to suffer in a translation, and 
to have their force reduced, how much more the argumentative! 
How often does a doctrine of the utmost importance turn 
upon the grammatical effect, or—which is often the same 
thing—the exact position of an article! In the Socinian 
controversy, for instance, to which I have before referred, 
how frequently is this felt to be the case! I need not do 
more, I am sure, in this congregation, than allude to it; 
or to the substantial service rendered to the Faith by the 
Treatise on this part of speech by an eminent prelate and 
scholar, in reference to its use in the New Testament. How 
much is the difficulty of reaching the gist of the reasoning 
in the Epistles—and especially the Epistles of St. Paul— 
aggravated by attempting it in the English version only. How 
frequently do we find that Apostle, for instance, harping upon 
the same word—if I may be allowed the expression—a whole 
chapter through, and thereby riveting our attention, in spite 
of ourselves, to the point he is labouring; whilst in our 
translation a corresponding édentity may not be observed in 
the rendering of that word, but various words—supposed to 
be synonymous—adopted instead, and thus the clue to the 
whole be damaged or destroyed! As, on the other hand, 
there are passages in the New Testament (though this is a 
case of less frequent occurrence) where the sense suffers in 
our translation by a defect—the converse of this—when 
different words in the Greek are expressed by the same word 
in the English. 

Again ; how does our successful prosecution of a continuous 
argument of St. Paul depend upon being able to relieve it of the 
parenthesis on parenthesis which often crowd it; the mind of the 
Apostle, full to overflowing, dropping his subject and resum- 
ing it again and again; the staple indeed still advancing, but 
advancing by intervals; and pages perhaps exhausted, with- 
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out the main topic having made more than a step or two in 
progress. But in disentangling the threads of a style thus 
intricate, how much are we assisted by the Greek. There, an 
expression let fall, and again after a while taken up, serves 
perhaps to mark the temporary suspension of the leading 
subject, and the subsequent return ‘to it; the intrusive idea 
thus bracketed off, as it were, and the train of thought 
simplified. 

Further still: the obscurity of the Epistles of St. Paul, 
great in itself, is often rendered more intense in our version, 
actually by its lteral character; the very faithfulness of the. 
translator the reader’s stumbling-block. For the Greek re- 
sents a servile transform into a language so stubborn and 
unlike itself as our own; and no man can read aloud in the 
congregation portions of these writings, without feeling how 
unintelligible they must be to mere English hearers, accus- 
tomed to the sound of idiomatic English only, and not in a 
condition to run a hard phrase back into the original which 
prompted it, and get at its meaning by a mental process of 
inversion. 

_ III. But neither is reading the Scriptures in their original 
languages all that is needed, in order to our searching them 
effectually. There are certain “studies which help to the 
knowledge of them,” recommended to us—nay, exacted of us 
—at our Ordination; more specifically alluded to, as “ ancient 
authors,” in the Preface to the Ordinal, and still more pre- 
cisely determined in the Canons of 1571! as “Catholic 
Fathers” and “ancient Bishops.” Accordingly there can be 
no doubt that these primitive writers do cast a flood of light 
on the Scriptures, and especially on the Scriptures of the 
New Testament; that they clear up much that is obscure, 
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fix much that is indefinite in the teaching of our blessed 
Lord and of His Apostles. Common sense would tell us that 
it must be so. Had these Primitive Fathers perished—these 
witnesses of the Church of the first few centuries—how 
should we have longed for them! How carefully should we 
have treasured up the smallest fragment of them that might 
have survived in the wreck of time! How, then, can we be 
content to cast contemptuously or indolently away whole 
volumes which have actually descended to us, abounding in 
matters of the deepest interest ? 

“Search the Scriptures.” But what are the Scriptures? 
Which and which only are Canonical ? Those of whose 
authority there never was any doubt in the Church, you 
will say. But then I must examine the early records of the 
Church, that is, the Primitive Fathers, in order to ascertain 
the nature of their testimony. So instrumental are these 
ancient authors to laying the very foundations of our faith, 
by determining on what documents it rests. 

“ Search the Scriptures.” But what is the genuine text on 
which our search is to be exercised? The manuscript copies 
of them, it is true, are the leading authorities for establishing 
it; but they are not the sole authorities. Again, these Primi- 
tive Fathers come in as most powerful auxiliaries, quoting 
the Scriptures, as they do, most abundantly—even whole 
chapters at a time—and so supplying checks upon the read- 
ings of the manuscripts. Occasionally too, (which is a distinct 
consideration) as expressive in their silence as they are in their 
speech ; purging the Scripture of an interpolated paragraph 
being no less effectual service than correcting a corrupted one. 
So valuable are these ancient authors in furnishing a perfect 
text of Scripture. 

“‘ Search the Scriptures.” But will they bear the search ? 
Are not numerous objections to them found to result from it? 
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Once more these Primitive Fathers step in, lending most 
effectual aid towards meeting and dispersing those objections ; 
—doing this both directly and by implication. They actually 
anticipate almost all the charges advanced against our religion 
by the sceptics and scoffers of later days, even to the grossest 
and most shameless of them. The single Treatise of Origen 
against Celsus—an assailant of Christianity of the most 
scurrilous order, though a philosopher by profession—itself 
embodying nearly all the more popular ones; and even if we 
should not in every case be prepared to accept Origen’s mode 
of disposing of his antagonist, we must at least allow this 
when we read him, that the Gospel did not steal upon the 
world unassailed, that it was not reserved for a more enlight- 
ened age, as we call it, to find out for the first time vulnerable 
points—joints in its harness; but that it was fiercely attacked 
in its very infancy by the very same weapons as in our own 
day; and yet that it advanced without a check; and shaking 
them all off without a hurt, and almost without an effort, 
seized and subdued the world. The Treatise of Athenagoras 
on the Resurrection of the Dead is another document of the 
same class; as are also more Hssays than one of Tertullian 
on the same subject; few of the difficulties of which the 
question admits, and of which infidels of modern date have 
not failed to take advantage, left unencountered by them. 

It is not, however, in this direct defence of the positions of 
Scripture which the Primitive Fathers supply, that their sole 
or their chief value consists: it consists far more in the accu- 
rate information with which they furnish us of the condition 
of the Church in these early times. A very large share indeed 
of the sceptical objections of recent date being founded in the 
imperfect knowledge their authors had of the circumstances 
of the Primitive Christians; and their objections taking the 
effect they did, because those to whom they were addressed 
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had no better. An intimate knowledge of the numbers, the 
rank, the social position, the sufferings, the vexations, of the 
Christians of the first few centuries, of all which the Fathers 
put us in full possession, enables us for ourselves to refute or 
neutralise a great proportion of the difficulties which infidels 
have started; cuts the ground from under their feet; and 
qualifies us for vindicating the veracity of the Scriptures 
triumphantly ; the very material which provides the answer 
to the assailant providing also in many instances the mani- 
festation of the truth he assails. So tributary are these ancient 
authors to the confirmation of the Scriptures, by removing 
the obstacles which impede the reception of them, and esta- 
blishing the facts which encourage it. 

“Search the Scriptures.” But does not the search after 
all end in the discovery, that they are hard to be understood ? 
Doubtless, there are some things in them which will always 
be beyond us; it is so in God’s world, it may therefore well 
be so in His word. But these Primitive Fathers at least 
reduce the range within which we might be at a loss in the 
interpretation of them; circumscribe the field of theological 
speculation in which men bewilder themselves: and indeed it 
appears to me that the highly theoretical character of modern 
theology, as compared with that of the Augustan period of 
our Church, arises from this, that our theological reading does 
not keep pace with our taste for theology itself: that bare 
theory is substituted for conclusions founded on historical 
tradition; and that hence so much is afloat which used, in a 
more learned age, to be at anchor; so much debatable which 
was then acknowledged. How are the theories respecting 
the leading articles of the Faith, as said to be deducible from 
the Scriptures, narrowed by the Creeds with which primitive 
antiquity furnishes us; either formally in the Records of 
Councils (which are a branch of the studies I am pleading 
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for), or substantially, in the pages of the Fathers, when cir- 
cumstances happen to lead them to treat of such subjects ! 
What a force must be confessed to be in the argument, that 
. we are right in holding these cardinal dogmas to be the safe 
exponents of the sense of the Scriptures, however disputed it 
may be in the abstract, because they represent the belief of 
the Church from the beginning—of the Church throughout 
the world! How practically does this historical fact dispose 
of many imaginations, metaphysical as well as others, pro- 
fessing to base themselves on the letter of Scripture? And 
how does it endow the meaning of Scripture on these points 
with comparative certainty and stability? Again: what 
precision is thus given to another class of texts, those relating 
to the structure and discipline of the Church ? How do these 
primitive authors absolutely settle the interpretation of such 
texts beyond reasonable doubt? Not by pleading for such 
interpretation, but by proving—unintentionally proving—as 
witnesses, what the structure and discipline of that Church 
actually was when in sub-apostolic hands; what was the 
aspect of it in the first centuries immediately after the times 
of our blessed Lord and His Apostles? Can any commentary 
on the meaning of those texts be so cogent as this? Can any 
refinement on the possible sense they would bear stand against 
evidence of it, so positive and palpable? Can that be justly 
considered debatable ground which is thus shown to have 
been occupied from the first ? 

Further still: what illustration of the meaning of very 
many most obscure and disputed passages in the Epistles is 
supplied by the information these ancient authors afford us, 
of the heresies which troubled the early Church? Indeed, so 
fascinating has this key proved to some of our ablest divines, 
in their exposition of this class of texts, that they can scarcely 
be persuaded to use any other: and probably all the modern 
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commentators put together would not throw so much light on 
the writings of St. John, and especially the more enigmatical 
parts of them, as the single work of Ireneus. So valuable are 
these primitive authors in enabling us to clear up ambiguous 
Scriptures, and limit the field of doubtful disputation. 

IV. I am well aware I could have given to all these hints 
on the method of searching the Scriptures, which I have ven- 
tured to submit to you, far more force and point, by producing 
apt illustrations of each; and materials for so doing I possess 
in profusion; but the compass of a sermon would not admit 
of such details, and I am anxious to press on to the practical 
conclusion for which I trust these previous remarks—even in 
the form I have offered them—may have sufficed to pave the 
way ; a practical conclusion of such importance, that the op- 
portunity this pulpit afforded me of urging it to advantage, 
was a chief inducement with me to appear in it for the pre- 
sent month. 

A principal object with which the Church has been occu- 
pied for many years, has been the dispersion throughout the 
country of the English version of the Scriptures without note 
or comment, as it was incorrectly described ; an object which, 
however beneficial in itself, has perhaps been attended by the 
drawback of diverting the minds even of the Clergy them- 
selves, amongst others, from the extreme difficulty of the 
sacred Book; from a due estimate of the application, study, 
and scholarship, enlarged and various, necessary to the full 
understanding of it. It certainly is a matter of the utmost 
importance to sound theology, as I think I have shown, that 
this impression, if such an impression there is, should be 
corrected; and that the minds of the Clergy at least, and 
especially of the younger Clergy, should be habitually turned 
to “searching the Scriptures.” The basis of such a search, 
as I have said, must be laid in some knowledge of them in 
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their original languages. That of Hebrew has languished for 
centuries, but it is reviving amongst us; and opportunities 
are now offered to students—opportunities which their elders 
would have given all that they had to have enjoyed; and 
which will no doubt be constantly multiplying, as our 
Hebrew scholars multiply and establish themselves in our 
several Colleges—of mastering the elements at least, and much 
more, if they please, of that language before they leave the 
University ; and so enabling themselves to go on unto per- 
fection in it, when they shall have removed from amongst us, 
and taken up their positions in life. They will hereafter, I 
think, charge themselves, and justly charge themselves, with 
negligence the most culpable, if they suffer the present occa- 
sion to escape them, whatever it may be, of initiating them- 
selves in Hebrew; and if, intending to take holy orders and 
make theology their profession, they deliberately disregard 
all invitations which may be offered them here to lay that 
good foundation. But oh! that you would not let these 
years, these three precious years, run to waste, as so many of 
you do—forgive me for saying so!—or oh! that you could 
roll away for a moment some ten or twenty more, and realise 
yourselves and your estates, your reflections and your regrets, 
after that interval: how would the vision stimulate you now! 
how would it plead with you not to loiter through a passage 
of your lives, so brief, but yet so critical, so full of resources, 
so full of destiny! But I must proceed. A knowledge of 
Greek has never, like that of Hebrew, decayed; on the con- 
trary, it has perhaps rather gained ground than lost it within 
the recollection of those who hear me: but it has been the Greek 
of the classical authors exclusively, and it has been exclusively - 
for the pleasure and profit of examining those authors that it 
has been cultivated; but too often abandoned altogether when 
academic stimulants to the study of them are removed. The key, 
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however, to the New Testament is, as we have seen, not to be 
altogether sought in pure Greek, in the poets, philosophers, 
and historians of Athens, but also in Hebrew, in the Septua- 
gint, in Philo, in Josephus, and in certain of the Fathers; 1 
these being the subjects of study which would tell effectually 
on the interpretation of the Greek Testament; and in the 
neglect of this field of scholarship, by scholars, the neglect of 
a critical investigation of the Greek Testament is involved ; 
and by consequence the neglect of it also as an acknowledged 
ingredient of the systematic education of our upper and middle 
ranks. Accordingly none who have been brought into close 
contact on the topics Iam contemplating, with the accom- 
plished portion of our youthful population, can have failed to 
remark that many who have had the most approved advan- 
tages of education, and who would probably find little diffi- 
culty in rendering into correct English an ordinary piece of 
classical Greek, are at a loss to do the same, if not by the 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, at least by the Epistles. 
The times in which we live are such as ought to make us 
“ consider our ways;” to act on us “as a refiner’s fire,” and 
purge out the dross wherever there may be any. And may 
not this inattention to a more exact study of the Scriptures in 
our scholastic schemes be well regarded as an evil that wants 
abating? <A better order of things, however, can only be 
effected by degrees; must be the work of time. We must 
*‘ cast our bread on the waters,” and wait in hope to “ find it 
after many days.” The labours of the School in this matter 
must precede those of the University; the labours of the 
parent, where practicable, those of the School. And do I not 
see around me the future Tutors of our Colleges, the future 
Masters of our Schools and domestic haunts of instruction ; 


1 See Mr. Grinfield’s Scholia Hellenistica in Novum Testamentum, $c. 
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the ‘future scholarly-parents of our schoolboys ? and may I 
not, then, without presumption, and even in the discharge of 
my duty as unworthily holding an office here of great trust, 
exhort you, so influential an assembly, one and all, I will 
not say to take this question into your earnest consideration, 
for I believe you are doing so, but to keep it steadily in sight, 
and endeavour by your individual efforts, as opportunity may 
serve—of which you will yourselves be the best judges—to 
introduce amongst the next generation, not scholarship only, 
but sacred scholarship too? It is in this unobtrusive way 
that the most valuable and important reforms of all are 
wrought in society ; the change not coming with observation, 
but not the less lasting or substantial on that account: as it 
is not with observation that the direst revolutions advance, 
but mischief creeps on by stealth and unawares, till the ex- 
plosion betrays what a process of undermining had been at 
work. Why should not the parent, a scholar himself, and we 
suppose a minister of God—and who hopes to see his boy 
one day both the one and the other—lead him gently by the 
hand, however slowly, to the holy Scriptures in their original 
languages, and give his tender mind a bias towards the noblest 
of studies for his maturer years? Does not “ the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord,” the wadeia and vovOecia of the 
Apostle, in which he exhorts fathers to bring up their chil- 
dren, amply translated, sanction such a guidance of their 
thoughts and efforts? and justify the parent in accustoming 
them to the original text, of Scripture, long before they know 


‘ I might here shelter myself under the shield of the greatest of my 
predecessors, Bp. Pearson, from whose “ Oratio III.” addressed to this 
University I would willingly have extracted a sentence or two for a note ; 
but it is so much to the purpose throughout, that I know not what of it 
to omit; and I must therefore content myself with commending the 
whole to the perusal of my readers. They will find it in his Minor 
Theological Works, Vol. 1. p. 411. 
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the value of the habit they are acquiring: as indeed all the 
rudiments of a religious education must, in the first instance, 
be committed to the child on trust, as‘a passive recipient, to 
be appreciated by him as ‘his faculties unfold, and his con- 
sciousness of the position in which’ he'stands to God, develops 
itself ? 

But if these principles ‘apply to children in their tender 
years, do they not apply with still greater force to boys at 
school? They are certainly of an age to receive strong 
impressions ; impressions which last for life; the memory 
vigorous, active, and fit for laying up stores of knowledge 
(whatever it may be that is submitted to it, profane or sacred), 
to lie at the disposal of the man, when’a’riper judgment, 
larger experience, and the vicissitudes of the world, shall 
bring reflexion with them, casting him ‘upon himself, and 
causing hirh to review his resources. Ought we then to be 
quite satisfied with ourselves in furnishing him with such, 
and with such only, as we do? Is it altogether consistent 
with the belief we profess in the incomparable value of the 
Scriptures above evety other book, and‘with the ‘resistance we 
are consequently offering, and in my opinion, most properly 
offering, against every attenipt to’limit the use of them in our 
charity-schools, to make them give place ‘to every other in 
our system of liberal education? and whilst ‘we instruct our 
boys carefully in the mythology of the Pagan world «(and 
there is no reason ‘why we shotld not), leave them in com- 
parative ignorance of the verity of the Christian; and whilst 
we indoctrinate them deeply in the annals and constitution of 
the ancient commonwealth (and may we continue to do so!), 
take little or no heed to acquaint them with the no less in- 
teresting features of the Primitive Church, the core of our 
own? And whilst we are at infinite pains to refine their 
taste, by rendering them familiar with Virgil and Homer, 
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Cicero and Demosthenes, Thucydides and Livy (and may 
such studies ever flourish !), throw so much into the back- 
ground those works which assuredly impart the highest refine- 
ment of all, because touching the very spring of courtesy, the 
very fountain of grace, that “charity,” which is the life of the 
writings of St. Peter and St. James, St. John and St. Paul? and 
which, when once received into the heart of the merest 
peasant, makes us in a moment forget his imartificial car- 
riage, his unlettered phraseology, his limited knowledge, bind- 
ing us to him with a sympathy which levels all earthly ranks 
and distinctions, and is a foretaste of that unfettered com- 
munion, that real equality, fraternity, and liberty, which will 
subsist hereafter among the spirits of the blessed, whether 
they have been here high or low, ignorant or wise? The 
early Christians had many scruples about allowing their chil- 
dren to read heathen authors at heathen schools; and such 
scruples might well be felt whilst Paganism was yet in the 
ascendant, a living and vigorous principle; but though we 
may have no similar difficulty, now that it is dead and de- 
spised, yet it is going to the other extreme indeed to give 
these same heathen authors exclusive, or nearly exclusive, 
possession of our schools as Christians, and to banish from 
them almost or altogether the study of the Word of God. 
Cultivate the poets, historians, and orators, by all means; but 
spare something for the Apostles and Prophets. The one thing 
“may be done, but the other should not be left undone. In 
many. cases, however, the sacred study would harmonise with 
the profane. Who can read, carefully the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, e.g. without seeing how large a field it presents for the 
speculations of the scholar; in the remarkable era of which 
it treats; in the remarkable nations with which,it is con- 
cerned; in the customs, the laws, the governments, the polity, 
the prejudices, the geography, which severally find a place in 
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it? If a scholar, I say, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
were anxious to find a theme which should draw forth all his 
stores, where could he find a better than the Acts of the 
Apostles? 

I cannot but think that the practical consequences which 
would follow from such a reformation in our national teaching 
would be wide, and most wholesome. 

Through our smaller Grammar-schools, it would introduce 
amongst a class of pupils, who stopping short of College, still 
occupy positions of some local importance in their own town 
or neighbourhood, a department of learning the value of 
which none could gainsay. Utilitarian as the age is, and 
utilitarian, above all, as the views of the parties are, whom I 
am now looking to, still the Bible is felt to be every man’s 
book, the study of it every man’s province who is capable of 
it. Parents, however devoted to gain themselves, and how- 
ever anxious that their boys may tread in their steps, would 
scarcely be prepared to dispute the obligation of such an 
application of a portion of their time. They, even if evil 
themselves, would know how to give good gifts unto their 
children ; and however little disposed those children might be, 
when they in their turn succeed to their fathers’ stations, to 
cherish the slender acquaintance with profane authors which 
they had gained in their early years—the circumstances of 
their subsequent lives having left them no taste for such 
literature—they still might not be altogether willing to resign 
the direct right of road, they had then partially secured, to the 
Oracles of God; and in the decay of health or of prosperity, 
might find a consolation and relief in again betaking them- 
selves to this department of their boyish labours, and repair, 
as it were, when hunted down by the world, to this sanctuary. 
Not to say that in a class of persons thus trained, might often 
be found material out of which to form the most. valuable 
P2 
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teachers for our best National Schools; as I believe, in some 
foreign schools of the same character, many masters are to 
be met with who, mainly for conscience sake, have devoted 
themselves to the education of the children of the poor, after 
having passed through a liberal course of study themselves 
with credit, and even with distinction. I cannot but think, 
that had this course been pursued in all Grammar-schools, in 
times past, we should have had, at this moment, a sounder 
class of chief citizens in our provincial towns, and should 
have been able to defend these schools against the assaults of 
a mere commercial policy, with greater success than we now 
can. For most assuredly God’s Word will prove itself true 
in the long run; and those, whether individuals or institutions, 
“ which honour Him, He will honour, and those which despise 
Him will be lightly esteemed.” (1 Sam. ii. 30.) 

But if some effect would be produced by the introduction 
of this sacred scholarship, however limited in degree, into the 
teaching of our Grammar-schools, how much more, if it 
formed a part (and here it might be a far more substantial 
part) of the systematic instruction of our houses of private 
tuition, and great public schools—the nursing-places of so 
large a majority of the more opulent, powerful, and intel- 
ligent members of our commonwealth! How would our 
Universities, the great reservoirs into which all these channels 
of liberal education discharge themselves, be replenished! 
What a conflux of sound theological elements would thus 
eventually be found there! With what a staff would our 
Colleges be furnished to carry on the same work, and pass 
forward the sacred torch ! What a hopeful audience on which 
we might spend our strength, would be gathered together in 
our lecture-rooms! What a season of satisfaction would be 
our Theological Examination; the parties thus accustomed 
from their childhood to search the Scriptures more or less— 
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their religious knowledge as comparatively ripe as their 
classical now may be! What a goodly spectacle would our 
Senate-House present, of Candidates for Honours, no longer 
regarding the theological element,—I will not say, with super- 
cilious indifference, but—with indifference at least, and of 
Candidates for Holy Orders properly furnished for their 
Master’s work! And in the meanwhile, how many would 
be the plants, out of the profusion of seeds sown, which 
would grow up to a goodly stature, to the standard of the 
divines of ancient days, providing your Church with cham- 
pions, your University-chairs with teachers, your Sees with 
prelates, eminently fit for their respective stations, Masters in 
Israel | 

Lastly, how perceptible would such an influence become in 
the affairs of the State as well as of the Church! Whata 
new character would it give to the counsels and debates of 
our laymen in high place! How manifest would it be made, 
by the manner of spirit these leaders of the people would 
then be of, that they had not merely passed through the 
hands of the clergy, as they in fact do at present, in almost 
all instances, owing to them, perhaps, a knowledge of ‘science, 
of literature, and of languages; but that they had received 
under their care, first at school, and afterwards at college, the 
still more appropriate gift of religious instruction ; of religious 
instruction founded on a systematic study of the Scriptures 
in the original tongues, and with the illustrations of antiquity; 
portions of them, perhaps, recommended to their memory too ; 
instruction, which in this class certainly, whatever might have 
been the case with the former, would not willingly be let die ; 
and the virtue of which would be found to have entered, as 
it were, into their souls, and qualified them for dealing with 
all our great national interests, advisedly, soberly, and in the 
fear of God ! 


> 
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But if this consummation is greatly to be desired, even 
under the most ordinary circumstances of government, how 
much more in a constitution where the Church and State, the 
spiritual and secular powers, are so intimately connected, 
whether for better or for worse, as in ourown! It is not by 
mutual jealousies and mutual struggles that the alliance can 
be rendered beneficial, but by mutual good understanding and 
mutual sympathy; and how can this be secured so well as by 
a large and free circulation between the estates, of that know- 
ledge, which, as it makes men to be of one mind in a house, 
so does it in an empire? and how can this circulation be 
expedited so effectually as through the channel of education? 
Let the Church consecrate the State, which is her province, 
not merely by her Metropolitan anointing its princes, or by 
her prelates raising their voice in its legislature, or by her 
ministers offering up the prayers in her services for its sove- 
reign and parliament—all excellent prescriptions in them- 
selves, so far as they go—but rather let her do it by her 
clergy, to whom may be assigned the teaching of its youth, 
communicating to them from their childhhood upwards, sound 
religious learning, making theological scholarship not an ex- 
clusive, not, perhaps, a principal; but a substantial element in 
their scheme of instruction; and then let us see whether the 
State will not eventually be disposed to repay an obligation so 
binding, and which will prove so full of satisfaction to itself, 
by fulfilling its province in turn, and protecting and strength- 
ening the Church. Let us see whether it will not discern the 
ties which attach it to the Church, to be making themselves 
felt at every move, and whether it can find in its heart to snap 
them asunder. This will be a slow, but it will be a sure way, 
of closing that breach between the two, which circumstances 
of late years have been tending to create, and arresting a 
great evil which threatens to advance; for however each 
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may, after all, retain some views peculiar to itself, and gene- 
rated by its own position, still the enlightened guidance under 
which they both act will mediate between them; and they 
who stand up for the things which are Cesar’s, and they who 
stand up for the things which are God’s, will rarely be at 
strife together, when both acknowledge, as their Bible has 
taught them at home, at school, and at college, that whatever 
they do must be done to the glory of God, and that all ulti- 
mately resolves itself into our duty to Him, 
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SERMON’ X. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: ITS COMMENTARY— 
THE PRAYER-BOOK. 


(/Preached at Great St. Mary’s Cambridge, November 25, 1849.) 


1 CorINTHIANS xi. 16. 


“ But ifany man seem to be contentious, we have no such 
custom, neither the churehes of God.” 


¥r has been a leading object with me, in all the sermons which 
I have of late been addressing to you, to bring before you, 
directly or indirectly, the broad features of the Church of 
England ; believing, as I do, that as Churchmen we shall never 
be able to struggle successfully with the enormous difficulties, 
moral, civil, and social, of the times we live in, till we have 
learned to act’: more together, more as a great fraternity, such 
as our Church represents, and to bring our strength to bear 
against the powers of evil with closer concentration. I think 
that nothing will hasten this result more than dispersing 
amongst our young men of education, and especially our 
candidates for holy orders, a juster-knowledge of the distinc- 
tive principles of our Church ; nothing be so likely to induce 
them to cast their lot into: it cordially and without reserve : 
and that assuredly no assembly can be so propitious to one 
who has this purpose in view, in which to make his sentiments 
known, as the one now before me. 
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In my last Sermon, I dwelt upon the necessity of searching 
the Scriptures; the Bible being the rock on which our Church 
rests, avowedly rests. But the Bible, I said, is a difficult 
book, is pregnant with many conclusions which are neverthe- 
less not fully developed in the bare text; which are hinted 
there, or implied, rather than announced: and in the hands 
of persons of different turns of mind—the ingenious, the fan- 
ciful, the perverse, the self-satisfied, the presumptuous—it is 
a book capable of being strained to a multitude of meanings, 
and often on points the most important. Our Reformers, 
therefore, did not content themselves with furnishing the 
people with a translation of this difficult book, and then leaving 
them to exercise their-own private judgment upon it unbiassed. 
They did not think this.a wise ora merciful liberty to allow 
them. The abuse of the Church of Rome in withholding the 
Scriptures from them, and teaching them altogether through 
her own dictation, did not drive our Reformers, temperate 
men as they were, to any such opposite extreme; or induce 
them to circulate the Bible without any note or comment at 
all, beyond that which their- own translation of it supplied. 
They looked here, as ever, to primitive usage; and there they 
saw, or thought they saw, that the principle of making the 
Church a witness and exponent of the meaning of Scripture 
was fully recognised. They saw, or thought they saw, that 
it exhibits itself in the germ, even under the Apostles them- 
selves. That St. Paul despatches his Epistles to the Churches, 
2.¢. supplies them with Scriptures, the Epistles being such, 
and commands that they be read publicly for the edification 
of the congregations; saying to the Thessalonians, “I charge 
you by the Lord that this Epistle be read unto all the holy 
brethren” (1 Thess. v. 27); and to the Colossians, ‘ And 
when this Epistle is read among you, cause that it be read 
also in the church of the Laodiceans, and that ye likewise 
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read the Epistle from Laodicea” (iv. 16): And yet for all 
this, that he encourages, on particular occasions, an appeal to 
the testimony of the Universal Church: as in the text, where, 
having previously laid down an ecclesiastical rule, he adds, 
“but if any man seem to be contentious, we have no such 
custom, neither the churches of God ;” 1.e. if my injunction 
be disputed, look to the proceedings of the Churches, whether 
established in Judea or elsewhere, whether by me, or by any 
other of the Apostles, which you will find to confirm it. For 
he felt that so uniform had been the teaching of them all, 
that its effect must be discovered in the general uniformity of 
the faith and practice of the congregations, wherever gathered 
together ; testifying of himself to the Corinthians, that Timo- 
theus, who had been an eye-witness of his doings, “ could 
bring them into remembrance of his ways which be in Christ, 
as he taught everywhere, in every Church” (1 Cor. iv. 17); 
and assuring them, on another occasion, that the directions he 
had been giving them were the same “he had ordained in all 
Churches” (1 Cor. vii. 17). Our Reformers, therefore, con- 
sidered that St. Paul, by the use of these and similar terms, 
sanctioned the principle, that when he and the other Apostles 
should be no more, and when reference could no longer be 
made to them personally (as in a particular case it was to 
James and the elders at Jerusalem), with respect to the mean- 
ing, e.g. of the Scriptures they had left, whether as to doctrine 
or practical detail, the testimony of the Universal Church was 
the best that remained; “ quod ubique, quod ab omnibus.” 
And they perceived that a similar conclusion, too, was to be 
drawn from the language of St. John, “ Let that therefore abide 
in you,” says he, “ which ye have heard from the beginning. 
If that which ye have heard from the beginning shall remain 
in you, ye also shall continue in the Son and in the Father” 
(1 John ii, 24), For the Epistles being probably written 


’ 
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towards the close of the Apostle’s long life, the Church had 
then begun to be troubled by many heresies and strange 
opinions getting abroad; the antidote, therefore, which this 
Apostle suggests to the Church is—look to what has been 
taught continuously from the first—that is the safe doctrine 
“quod semper ;”—and as St. Paul’s precedent inculcated a 
careful comparison of the traditions in all the churches, so 
did St. John’s, a careful tracing of the traditions of each up to 
their source. 

Our Reformers, moreover, found that this principle, thus 
started by the Apostles, was actually pursued by the fol- 
lowers of the Apostles; that the early Christians adopted it ; 
that they were governed by Scripture, and by the genuine 
voice of the Church as its witness and exponent. They were 
aware indeed, that the circumstances of those days, forced the 
principle which had been thus moved by the Apostles them- 
selves, into the most active operation: For heretics arose 
whose tactics made it necessary that the Church should prove 
tradition, or the hereditary teaching of Christendom, to be on 
its side, as well as Scripture; it being on tradition that these 
heretics pretended mainly to rely: That hence Irenzus, in his 
elaborate argument against them, defies them to combat, even 
on the field of their own choice; affirming, first of all, that 
“the Scriptures were the pillar and ground of the faith,” and 
that they were opposed to them; but next, when the heretics 
objected, as they did, that “the meaning of the Scriptures was 
uncertain” (111. c. 2, § 1), meeting that objection by an ap-' 
peal (not to a spurious tradition like their own, for which 
they could produce no guarantees, a tradition which they 
professed to have received simply per vivam vocem, and which 
nobody knew of but their own privileged sect, but) to the 
notorious and definite teaching of the Apostolic Churches, as 
manifested, e.g. in the fixed and determined form of a Creed, 
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which he gives; and which teaching still assigned to the 
Scriptures a sense entirely adverse to the heretics (1m. c. 4, 
§ 2, and comp. 1. c. 10, § 1): And that Tertullian, in a well- 
known passage, when contending against the same parties, and 
putting them to the rout, as Ireneus does, on the ground of 
their own selecting, exclaims, “Go through the Apostolic 
Churches, in which the very seats of the Apostles, at this 
very day, preside over their own places; in which their own 
authentic writings are read, speaking with the voice of each, 
and making the face of each present to the eye. Is Achaia 
near to thee? thou hast Corinth. If thou art not far from 
Macedonia, thou hast Philippi, thou hast the Thessalonians. 
If thou canst travel into Asia, thou hast Ephesus. But if 
thou art near to Italy, thou has Rome. .. . Let us see what 
she hath learned, what taught, what fellowship she hath had 
with the churches of Africa likewise. She acknowledgeth one 
God, the Lord, the Creator of the Universe; and Christ Jesus 
the Son of God the Creator, born of the Virgin Mary; and 
the Resurrection of the flesh. She joineth the Law and the 
Prophets with the writings of the Evangelists and Apostles, 
and hence drinketh in her faith. That faith she sealeth with 
water, clotheth with the Holy Spirit, feedeth with the Hucha- 
rist, exhorteth to martyrdom, and so receiveth no one in 
opposition to this teaching” (De Presecript. § 36).! They 
perceived that here, as before, the Scriptures in their authen- 
tic form, substantiated as Canonical by the Church, are, first 
of all, represented as adverse to the heretics; but next, that 
the Haposition of the Church is described as seconding and 
developing the Scriptures, and confirming the verdict; such 
exposition gathered from the Ritual of the Church; distinct 
reference being made to its public worship; to its reading of 


1 T have given this passage according to Mr. Dodgson, in his admir- 
able translation of Tertullian’s apologetic and practical Treatises. 
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the Old Testament and the New; to its Creed; to its Bap- 
tismal Service, of which that Creed formed a part;—the very 
clothing in the white garment, which was then a feature of 
the ceremonial, glanced at;—and to its celebration of the 
Eucharist. The faithfulness of this testimony secured by its 
unitersality—for the churches of Corinth, of Philippi, of 
Thessalonica, of Ephesus, of Rome, are appealed to; and by 
its continuity from the beginning; for every one of these 
Churches traced to Apostles ; and thus was prepared for the 
test, so perpetually in the mouth of the early Church, that 
the truth comes jirst, the counterfeit afterwards—“id esse 
verum quodcunque primum: id esse adulterum quodcunque 
posterius ” (Tertull. adv. Prax. § 2). Our Reformers then, I 
say, regulating their proceedings by those of primitive times, 
gave to the people the Scriptures translated into their own 
mother-tongue ; but ruled the interpretation of them on car- 
dinal points by attaching to them, as the well-ascertained 
judgment of the Church, the Prayer-book. 

Accordingly, in order to make sure the continued union of 
these two principles of teaching, one of the first questions 
which the Bishop is directed to put to the candidates for 
imposition of hands, in the Office for Ordering Priests, is 
this— 

“ Are you persuaded that the holy Scriptures contain suffi- 
ciently all doctrine required of necessity for eternal salvation, 
through faith in Jesus Christ? and are you determined out 
of the said Scriptures to instruct the people committed to 
your charge, and to teach nothing, as required of necessity to 
eternal salvation, but that which you shall be persuaded may 
be concluded and proved by the Scripture?” 

A question implying that the Scriptures are to be the 
ground-work of all their teaching. 

But then the next question is— 
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“Will you then give your faithful diligence always so to 
minister the doctrine and sacraments and the discipline of 
Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, and as this Church and 
realm hath received the same, according tothe commandments of 
God; so that you may teach the people committed to your cure 
and charge, with all diligence, to keep and observe the same?” 

A question equally implying that the Prayer-book is to be 
regarded as the expositor of the Scriptures, and that the inter- 
pretation imposed on the Scriptures by the Prayer-book, is 
that which is to guide the clergy of the Church of England. 
For if they are to draw their doctrine and instruct the people 
committed to their charge out of the Scriptures, and, at the 
the same time, are so to minister the doctrine and teach the 
people to observe it as this Church and realm hath received the 
same, t.e. as the Prayer-book directs, it is clear that the 
Church accounts the Prayer-book to be the exponent of the 
Scriptures. 

Moreover, as an historical fact, no sooner had the Reformers 
put the Scriptures in free circulation by a translation, than 
they hastened to supply the Church’s further interpretation 
of them on capital points by issuing the Prayer-book. The 
very first year of King Edward’s reign, which was the first in 
which they were free to act in this direction, finding them 
preparing “the Office for the Communion,” an office which 
they expedited the more, and before the rest of the Prayer- 
book, as beg the leading one of the Church; that which is 
the pivot of all its ministrations; even as it was regarded by 
the Apostolical Church itself ; for, “ upon the first day of the 
week,” we read, “when the disciples came together to break 
bread, Paul preached to them” (Acts xx. 7 ); “breaking 
bread,” it should seem, a compendious expression for public 
worship. For this reason, I say, they set forth the Com- 
munion Service without delay, and by itself; the next year 
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producing the whole Book of Common Prayer.! And the 
construction of the Calendar offers further argument of the 
resolution with which they bound the Bible and Prayer-book 
together—chapters of the Bible being inserted for every 
day’s service amongst the Prayers; the most part of the Old 
Testament thus read every year once; the New Testament 
thrice; the Psalms twelve times. Indeed, the title of the 
Prayer-book, as given at full in the Preface to it, is, “An 
Order for Prayer, and for the reading of the Holy Scriptures :” 
and their intention of making the Prayer-book a comment 
on the Bible is further more distinctly manifested, by the 
selection of the chapters for the Festivals and Saints’-days, 
not to speak of the Epistles and Gospels, where the event 
commemorated defines, in a great degree, the sense in which 
the Church meant those chapters to be understood. 

The Book of Common Prayer, then, was the authoritative 
document in which the voice of the Church, as the exponent 
of Scripture, was reduced to writing; to remain ever asa 
guide, the rule, the standard of reference, for Churchmen. 

The ground on which our Reformers considered themselves 
justified in constituting the Prayer-book the Church’s voice 
was this, that it represented the genuine tradition of the Apos- 
tolic and sub-Apostolic age of the Church; that it was, in 
fact, the Primitive Church speaking to the generations of 
these latter days. For it was the substance of the medieval 
Liturgies or Uses, as they were called; the Creeds included in 
them, which had been in possession of the Church of England 
since the Conquest ; and which were themselves merely a re- 
vision of the antecedent Forms; it was the substance of these, 


1 The dates strictly stand thus:—King Edward VI. came to the 
throne Jan. 28, 1547. In that year an Act passed for converting the 
Mass into a Communion. On March 8, 1548, the Order of the Com- 
munion appeared. On May 4, 1549, the Prayer-book. 
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corrected by the Primitive Liturgies, as may be proved by in- 
ternal evidence ; not to say that the commission under which 
Cranmer and his colleagues acted, was, “‘to have respect to 
the pure religion of Christ, taught in the Scripture, and to 
the practice of the Primitive Church;”} the latter expression 
still more closely defined in the instructions for the Divines at 
the Savoy Conference, which were “to advise upon, and 
review the Book of Common Prayer, comparing the same 
with the most ancient Liturgies which have been used in the 
Church in the primitive and purest times.” ? It was all this, 
still further checked by the yet earlier guidance of those allu- 
sions to the First Liturgy of all—the Apostolical Liturgy 
perhaps I might call it—and those quotations from it, con- 
tained in the writings of the most remote of the Fathers; 
comparatively little of the Prayer-book being of the date of 
the Reformation itself; for though some foreign Liturgies of 
the day did certainly supply a contingent—these however be 
it observed, not themselves compiled irrespectively of the 
older ones—still the staple of the Prayer-Book was ancient, 
most ancient, lost in antiquity: And he who undertakes to 
explain it simply on the grammatical construction of its letter, 
and nothing else, would be as likely to reach its real and full 
meaning, as he who undertook to expound a law—itself of 
comparatively recent date, but which had grown out of other 
and other laws, running up into time immemorial, and cast in 
their language most largely—would be likely to interpret it 
with success, should he do it on the principle that the super- 
ficial import of the words, as in use at the moment of its 
enactment, was all that had to be looked to in it. 

Thus if we take the Office for the Holy Communion to 
pieces and examine it, we shall find that its general structure 


 Cardwell’s Liturgies, p. x. 
* Cardwell’s Conferences, p. 258. 
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is that which has been ever observed from the beginning. 
For that it consisted, in the very first instance, of two parts— 
an ordinary part at which the Catechumens and Penitents 
were allowed to be present; and after their dismissal, of a 
solemn continuation, in which the elements were partaken of 
by the Faithful; that this distinction may be faintly traced in 
the very brief account given of the mode of receiving the 
Eucharist in Justin Martyr;! that it is marked and clear in 
the Apostolical Constitutions,? and in the 19th Canon of the 
Council of Laodicea, held in the fourth century ; that it exhibits 
itself in full force in the early Liturgies, as the Introduction 
and the Anaphora; that the medieval Ritual succeeds to the 
arrangement, under the distinction of the Ordo Missa, and 
the Canon Misse; and, finally, that our own follows the 
medizval in the shape of the First Service, and the Second 
Service, of the Office; or that which is read when the Com- 
munion is not administered, and that which is added when it 
is. 

Nor are the details less true to antiquity than the general 
plan. The reading of the Scriptures in the form of the 
Epistle and Gospel—the sermon. on these Scriptures which 
ensues—the Prayer for the Church Militant, or at least most 
of the substantial clauses of it—the recitation of the Creed— 


1 1 Apol. § 65,67. The pause during which the Catechumens, &c, 
retired would seem to be implied in the aAAnAous Pirate domaCdueda, 
mavoduevor Tay evxav, of § 65; and in the kal, ds mpoepnper, mavoa- 
Mevov hyGy Tis evxis, 4etos mporpéperat Kal olvos kad H5wp, of § 67— the 
mavodpevor and mavoopévwy pointing to it. It occurred immediately 
after the Prayer for the Catechumens, &c. given in the Constitutions, 
vi. 6, and certainly referred to in several places by Justin. For 
in that prayer, as standing in the Constitutions, we have the expression, 
éauto’s TS pdvy dyevvnte Oeg@ 61d Tod Xpio'rod adrovd mapdbecbe ; and 
in Justin, 1 Apol. § 49, 7G ayevyhrp OG 31a Tod Xpiorod Eavrods 
aveOnnay; and again § 14, 25, 61. 

2 Constitut. u. c. 57, and yu. ¢, 12. 

Q 
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the introduction to the Thanksgiving, or ‘Lift up your 
hearts,” with the Thanksgiving itself, “It is very meet, right, 
and our bounden duty,” &c.—the Prefaces to several of the 
Festivals—the “ Holy, Holy, Holy,” or Ter Sanctus—the 
commemoration of our blessed Lord’s words and deeds at 
the last supper, “Who in the same night that He was betrayed 
‘took bread,” &c.—the Lord’s Prayer—the terms of the Com- 
munion—the Gloria in Ezcelsis, or “Glory to God in the 
highest "—all these (and were I to descend to more minute 
particulars I might add yet others) present themselves as por- 
tions of the Service for the Holy Communion at a period the 
most remote ; not all of them alluded to in the same Father ; 
nor all found in the same Liturgy; nor, when most of them 
exist in the same, standing in the same order perhaps as with 
us; but in one or other Father, in one or other Liturgy, they 
are all met with; and certain of them, the most characteristic, 
in every ancient Liturgy that remains: so that on the whole 
it would not be too much to say, that if our Communion 
Service were relieved of every modern element whatever, the 
residue would still be a perfect and effective Form for the 
administration of the Eucharist. 

Our Reformers, therefore, felt themselves justified in pro- 
ducing a Service thus initiated, thus compiled, thus carefully 
considered, as a document bespeaking the sense in which the 
Church understood that Sacrament; as the genuine com- 
mentary of the Church, proper to run side by side with the 
passages in Scripture that treat of it; so that, ask them how’ 
they read those passages (capable, as we know, from the 
various constructions various sects put upon them, of more 
interpretations than one), and they reply, “‘ Hear the Church 
—the Primitive Church—the Universal Church—that is the 
best umpire we know of;” in a word, look to “The Order 
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for the Administration of the Lord’s Supper and Holy Com-: 
munion, in the Book of Common Prayer.” . 

In like manner, if we take the Office for Baptism in our 
Prayer-book, we shall find it no less true to primitive anti- 
quity than that for the Holy Communion, both in its general 
construction, and in its details. 

In its general construction. For the consecration of the 
water—the interrogatories put to the party himself, or to the 
sponsors, if the party be a child—the promises given of 
renouncing the devil and the world—the Confession of a 
Creed—the use of water in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost—Regeneration, the very 
essence of the Sacrament, insomuch that the accompaniments 
of the spiritual birth are constantly represented as in parallel 
to those of the natural; ! all these general features of the 
Baptismal Service (asserted in our own) actually transpire in 
the very earliest of the Fathers, in a profusion of instances ; 
for Baptism is a rite which enters very largely into their 
account. 

In the details. For in the primitive Forms themselves, 


1 Thus we are said to be begotten again “out of the womb of water,” 
éx untpas Uaros, (Clemens, Stromat. 1v. § 25.) A conception is ascribed 
to the water of Baptism, “ ipsa sanctificare concepit,” (Tertull. de Bap- 
tismo, § tv). On the contrary, the water used by the heathens in their 
rites was not so impregnated, it was “aque ewidue.” (ib. § 5.) The 
milk and honey given to the child at its natural birth was also given 
at Baptism, its second birth; and a spiritual meaning assigned to it. 
(Clemens, Pedag. 1. c. 6. p. 128.) The early Liturgies adopted the same 
language; thus, ‘‘Qui hance aquam, regenerandis hominibus preparatam, 
arcana sui luminis admixtione fecundet, ut sanctificatione concepta, ab 
immaculato divini fontis wteroin noyam renata creaturam progenies 
celestis emergat ; et quos aut sexus in corpore, aut tas discernit in 
tempore, omnes in unam pariat gratia mater infantiam!” (Sacram. 
Gelas. ap. Muratori, Vol. 1. p. 63.) The same tncidental expression of 
the doctrine of Regeneration in Baptism, it may be added, is found in 
our own term of God-fathers and God-mothers, 

Q2 
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where all these main features of course stand prominent, we 
find introduced the application of the figures of the ark, of 
the Red Sea, of the River Jordan, as in our own service ; 
the same reference to the old man being buried, and the new 
man raised up; to the typical issuing of water and blood 
from our Saviour’s side; the same Creed used; the inter- 
rogatories put and replied to, in very nearly the same words; 
the supplications in behalf of the child, running im almost 
the same terms; his Regeneration, the subject of prayer, 
previous to the administration of the rite, the subject of 
thanksgiving after it, just as in our own. 

Nor is this all. Even in the Rubrics of our Prayer-book 
there is embodied a fund of primitive usage; much of it 
capable of being actually verified; more of it, no doubt, 
though not admitting of that confirmation, failing of it only 
for want of documents; a daily service (Cyprian, Ep. 24. 
34) ; a service apparently of greater solemnity.on Wednesdays 
and Fridays (Tertull. de Jejun. § 10); anniversaries of the 
Martyrs, or Saints’ Days (Cyprian, Ep. 34); a fast in Lent 
(Ireneus, Fragm. 340): some of them, too, carrying a doc- 
trine along with them; as “ the fair linen cloth,” with which 
the consecrated elements are covered, commemorative of that 
in which the body of our Lord was wrapped by. Joseph of 
Arimathea: one of the many ceremonies in the early minis- 
tration of the Eucharist, significant of its being regarded as 
a most lively remembrance of the sacrifice of the Cross; a 
showing forth of the Lord’s death till He should come; the 
very vivid character of the rehearsal, in fact, spending itself 
eventually in the doctrine of transubstantiation. These are | 
all features of our Prayer-book, which present themselves 
in some of the most primitive records of the Church; and 
several other practices I could name, which though not en- 
joined by Rubric, obtain in our Churches, by immemorial 
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usage, ministering to order or devotion, which can be traced, 
if not to the earliest, to all but the earliest, age of the Gospel. 

I have touched upon these details (which, however, require 
far more minute investigation than I have given them, to 
do the argument justice), for the sake of proving that our 
Reformers, in putting into our hands the Book of Common 
Prayer, as the Primitive Church’s spokesman, did not mis- 
lead us; did not assume for it an authority to which it is 
not strictly entitled; but really gave ws a witness of the 
original faith and practice of the Church, above all suspicion. 

I have been led' to bring the character of the Prayer-bock 
thus prominently before you, not only because I believe it to 
be the standard around which we must ultimately: rally as 
Churchmen, if we are to rally at all; but because I think 
there are signs abroad which give token that the reverence 
due to it is not properly estimated. 

I find, as appears to me, its integrity indirectly assailed, by 
printing our Bibles without the Apocrypha: a measure that 
renders it impossible for members of our own congregations 
to read the service for the day the year through, according to 
the rule of their own Prayer-book; nay, which renders it 
impossible for them to accompany the minister on several of 
the Saints’ days; the Prayer-book enjoining the use of the 
Apocrypha, though distinctly proclaiming that it is not applied 
to establish a doctrine, but only for example of life and in- 
struction of manners. And may not this be well said of the 
book of Ecclesiasticus, for instance, or the book of Wisdom ? 
But excluding the Apocrypha from the Bible altogether, pro 
tanto, dissolves the union between the Prayer-book, and that 
volume as put in circulation by the Church, by mechanically 
unfitting the one for the other. 

I find the integrity of the Prayer-book more directly as- 
sailed, by the omission, in many copies, of several of its most 
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important services, especially the Ordination Services; services 
which it seems very highly expedient that both priests and 
people should from time to time peruse, as reminding, in the 
most expressive way, the former of their bounden duties, the 
latter of their acknowledged rights; and setting forth more 
than one principle of our Church, ¢.e. more than one example 
of the sense in which she would have Scripture understood, 
on points that require assertion beyond most others; points on 
which the sound of the trumpet should not be uncertain, 
because points which, beyond most others, vitally affect her 
authority, and yet are, beyond most others, made matters of 
debate even within the Church; and, indeed, the suppression 
itself furnishing strong evidence of the prevalence of such 
feelings in that quarter, for it was probably in deference 
to them, or at least in accordance with them, that it was 
effected. 

I find its integrity further assailed, by various emendations, 
in conformity with what is called the spirit of the age, proposed 
by various Liturgical Reformers, who have made bold with 
paragraphs, probably the most delicate to touch of any which 
the Prayer-book contains—and above all, by the appearance 
of an edition of the Prayer-book,! which embodies most of 
them, offered to the acceptance of laymen, and proposed for 
their use in our Churches, with such portions as I have just re- 
ferred to, actually excluded altogether, or included in brackets. 
Accordingly, amidst a multitude of other changes, the Atha- 
nasian Creed; the assertion of Regeneration in the Baptismal 
Service; the reply of the child in the Catechism, that “the 
Holy Ghost sanctifieth him, and all the elect people of God ;” 


1 The Layman’s Prayer-book ; being the Book of Common Prayer, 
altered so as not to contradict the Scriptures, according to the plain 
meaning of words, adapted to be used in Churches,—London : printed for 
F, Baisler, 124, Oxford Street. 1846. 
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indicating that every child at baptism was so sanctified, every 
child was numbered among the elect—for this answer is put 
by the Church into the mouth of every baptised child without 
exception ;—the Rubric directing the placing the elements on 
the Lord’s table; immediately previous to the Prayer for the 
Church Militant, the term “oblations” in that prayer; the 
words “verily and indeed taken,” as connected with the Body 
and Blood of Christ, in the Catechism; the reference in the 
Preface to the Ordinal, to “ancient authors,” as testifying to 
the three orders; the commission given to the Priest by the 
Bishop in its most important features; the authoritative clause 
in the Form of Absolution in the Office for the Visitation of 
the Sick; these, and many more, are portions of the Liturgy 
expressly weeded out of this Prayer-book for laymen; and, 
under the profession of effecting its ‘‘more complete emanci- 
pation from the remains of Popery;” as though most or all 
of these offensive ingredients of the Christian Services did net 
either derive their authority from principles entirely indepen- 
dent of Popery, or were not long antecedent to it. Surely 
Liturgical Reformers of this daring class not only cannot be 
aware of the venerable nature of the documents: with which 
they are dealing thus summarily, and of the surprise their 
proceedings excite in the minds of all whe have studied the 
subject with any care, but cannot be aware of the confusion 
they are introducing into the Prayer-book; the disorder into 
which they are throwing offices most elaborately constructed, 
so as to be in harmony with themselves and with one another ! 
Thus, if they expunge all assertion of the doctrine of Regene- 
ration from the Service for Baptism, they expunge the asser- 

1 The last of the two propositions is dependent on the penultimate 
one; the propriety of the indicatiye form of Absolution, on the force of 
the commission of the Priest; and the foundations on which this latter 
rests, are very briefly but distinctly given by Hooker, y. ch. lxxvii. §5, 
6, 7, 8. 
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tion not of a Popish doctrine, on the contrary, of one which is 
as conspicuous in the Baptismal Services of the Primitive 
Eastern and Western Churches, asin those of medieval Rome ; 
one which is as distinctly and emphatically affirmed in docu- 
ments even prior to these Liturgies (‘.e. in all the Harly Fathers, 
whether Greek or Latin), as in the Liturgies; the evidence of 
universal tradition, on this point, actually leading us as near 
as possible to the time when the text was recorded by St. 
John (iii. 5), ““ Except a man be born of water and the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God ;” and the universal 
acceptance of it never interrupted till quite modern days. By 
expunging this doctrine, I say, from the Baptismal Service, 
they not merely set at nought testimony thus overwhelming, 
shaking the very foundations on which many of the most 
capital doctrines we hold, even as they would themselves con- 
fess them to be, if not wholly, are partially sustained; but 
they disorganise the very system of the Prayer-book, and, 
instead of preserving in it that constant harmony which per- 
vades our own, as it stands, deliver it over to us, after their 
emendations, a mass of incongruity. For if they expunge the 
assertion of Regeneration in the Baptismal Service, why do 
they retain a Service for Infant Baptism at all? If infants 
are not capable of receiving Regeneration, why are they bap- 
tised ? Why should not the ministry of the Registrar suffice ? 
Or why do they, under the same circumstances, retain the 
doctrine of original sin, in the Articles? and even the strong 
expression of it, in the Catechism, that “we are by nature 
born in sin, and the children of wrath?” Are they prepared 
to assent to the child’s being born into the world under God’s 
curse, and to provide for him no escape from it, if he dies a 
ehild, and under that age which would qualify him, by his 
personal consciousness, for becoming the subject of regenera- 
tion? It is evident that they are not prepared for any such 
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alternative ; for, in spite of their abstracting from Baptism as 
administered to infants, all its virtue, they still talk (as our 
own Prayer-book consistently does) of cases of “ eaigence,” 
which demand private Baptism; retaining the words of our 
formulary, though they have deprived them wholly of their 
force ! for where is the “exigence,” if the worst is that the 
child dies without a name? Nor is this all the inconsistency 
which even this single attempt at the improvement of the 
Prayer-book accomplishes. For whilst Infant Baptism is re- 
tained, and a public service for it, godfathers and godmothers 
are dispensed with, as well as the promises and vows which 
they make in the name of the child; such portions of our 
own office as relate to these matters being put under bracket. 
How, then, is the child to enter into covenant with God? 
Baptism, as understood by our Church, releases from the guilt 
of original sin, and replants the seed of original righteousness, 
and if the child who has been the subject of it dies immedi- 
ately, it receives that vast benefit from it unconditionally, and 
accordingly, in the contemplation of its death, sponsors are not 
called for, there being no prospective covenant to be entered 
on in which the child will have to perform a part; but when 
the continued life of the child is looked for, Baptism assumes 
more distinctly the character of a covenant, in which the child 
will have to perform his part, and sponsors are required to 
contract for him; so that if it happens that the child who has 
been baptised privately and without sponsors, lives, then in the 
supplemental service provided for this case (a case of frequent 
occurrence), sponsors must be forthcoming, because now the 
entering of the child into covenant with God on terms is con- 
templated. But The Layman’s Prayer-book, retaining the 
service for the Baptism of children who are expected to live, 
i.e. the service for public Baptism, still excludes from it, if 
such be the pleasure of the parties, the office of godfathers and 
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godmothers; and with them, the making, through their means, 
of promises and vows. Where, then, is to be found any recog- 
nition, on the child’s part, of a covenant? For a covenant 
implies, as I have said, terms to be kept on his side; and ac- 
cordingly there never seems to have been a time from the very 
first, unless in cases of emergency, perhaps, and in the face of 
death, when Baptism was administered unaccompanied by an 
expression of these terms, 7.e. without these promises and vows, 
the answer (érepwrnua), in St. Peter (1 Pet. iii. 21), as coupled 
with Baptism, pointing to the interrogatories and rephes which 
involved them; and the “Repentance from dead works,” and 
“Faith towards God,” placed also in conjunction with “the 
doctrine of Baptisms,” and enumerated amongst the “principles 
of the doctrine of Christ,” in the Epistle to the Hebrews! (vi.1), 
looking in like manner to the renunciation and confession there 
made; and every subsequent authority decisive, with respect 
to them: St. Augustine, indeed, going so far as to assert, that 
“they belong to the words of the Sacrament, without which the 
infant cannot be baptised.” ? But if the infant is thought in- 
capable of entering into any covenant at Baptism, as the sup- 
pression of these promises and vows in the service implies, 
once more, why retain the office for Infant Baptism? Bap- 
tism, according to this improved Prayer-book, does not release 
infants from original sin, as we have seen; and if it does not 
introduce them into any covenant, what does it? 

And as if all this disorder was not enough, the layman’s form 
for Confirmation actually enjoins the Bishop to ask the child, 
“‘ whether he there, in the presence of God, and of the congre- 
gation, ratifies and confirms the profession that was made in 
his Baptism?” When no profession at all had been made if 
he had been baptised a child, without sponsors, for not a syl- 


a See Dr. Mill's Prelectio on this text, p. 12. 
* Epist, ad Bonifacium, 23, quoted by Wall, Vol. 1. p. 278. (Ed. 1836). 
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lable had been then said either as to his repentance ox faith ; 
and that is the point to which the term “ profession,” as here 
used in the Confirmation Service, looks; as is evident from 
the corresponding passage in the Baptismal, where the minister 
tells the godfathers and godmothers that they are to take care 
“that the child be taught, so soon as he shall be able to 
learn, what a solemn vow, promise, and profession, he has made 
by them.” 

I shall content myself with this single example of a flagrant 
defect in these Liturgical reforms: and confess that I cannot 
discover in this work, which is the type of them, any sufficient 
evidence of its fitness for the function it assumes to itself, 
that of supplanting without ceremony the elaborate judgment 
of Synods of Scholars, great in their genetation, who to an 
ample command of the treasures of Scripture added an equally 
extensive acquaintance with ecclesiastical antiquity ; who lived 
in times of keen controversy, when the wits are sharpened ; 
and whose handiwork has been submitted again and again to 
other Synods of Divines as ripe as themselves? A compli- 
cated piece of old and well-balanced mechanism must needs 
be put out of course by an attempt at improving it, conducted 
without any due regard to the relation of its parts, and with 
an eye simply to reducing what is conceived to be a dispro- 
portion, or a redundancy, in one or other of those parts ; 
which, after all, in itself, or in its dimensions, may be quite 
essential to the unity of the whole. The principle which 
operates here, is the same which, under another phase of it, 
suggests half the sceptical objections to Christianity itself; 
namely, the principle of construing God’s government without 
reference to its being a scheme, 

Lastly, the integrity of the Prayer-book seems further 
assailed, and in a manner more insidious, by the proposal 
which is said to have found favour with many even within the 
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sanctuary itself, for making the Articles and the Articles 
only, the test of heresy. Why should the doctrine of the 
Church of England be exclusively gathered from the Articles, 
when it possesses and enforces a Liturgy also? If the Clergy 
are required to subscribe to the Articles, and acknowledge 
them to be “agreeable to the Word of God,” they are also re- 
quired to subscribe to the Book of Common Prayer, and ac- 
knowledge that “it containeth nothing contrary to the Word 
of God;” and to promise that they “ will use it, and none 
other”* Surely the Church cannot mean that her Clergy 
shall use in the congregation, for public edification and in- 
struction, that which she would not stand by as true and 
binding: or wish to repudiate any doctrine which could be 
fairly deduced from a Formulary which she herself has 
sanctioned, to the absolute exclusion of every other; and 
there is scarcely one doctrine she holds which might not 
be gathered from even her Collects alone. She cannot 
have intended that her teaching should be accurate when 
addressed to the minister, and slovenly when addressed to 
the congregation; that she should be understood to be 
on her guard when speaking “ad Clerum,” at her ease 
when speaking “ad Populum:” more especially as she 
involves the congregation itself very largely in her service, 
making them sharers in it. We should consider it evasive, I 
think, if, when arguing with the Romanists, and pressing them 
with passages in the Missal and Breviary, they should meet 
us by the reply, ‘“ We teach the Missal and the Breviary, it is 
true, but we can only suffer our doctrine to be tested by the 
Creed of Pope Pius IV.” Our best divines have never doubted 
that the faith of the Church is to be collected from all her 


' Subscription according to the 36th Canon. [The form of subscrip- 
tion has been altered since the Sermon was preached by ‘The Clerical 
Subscription Act 1865” (28 & 29 Vict. ¢. 122)]. 
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Formularies, whether Articles or Liturgy; and that we must 
have recourse to both, in order to possess ourselves of the 
whole of her Creed. Bishop Pearson, when contending against 
certain parties of his own time, who were for “a reformation 
of the public doctrine of the Church of England,” ! and when 
replying to an assertion of theirs, that “the public doctrine of 
the Church of England, as it is commonly received and in- 
sisted on, is said to be contained in the Thirty-Nine Articles; ” 
and to the conclusion which they proceeded to draw from this, 
that a reformation was needed because those Articles are de- 
fective; observes, “ It is not said all the public doctrine of the 
Church is contained in the Thirty-Nine Articles.” And again 
afterwards, “ If there be any public doctrine not contained in 
the Articles, as I conceive they will confess there is.’ And 
once more, they mistake the nature of the Book of Articles— 
“ The Book ‘of Articles is not, wor is pretended to be, a com- 
plete body of divinity, or a comprehension and explication of 
all Christian doctrines necessary to be taught; but an enume- 
ration of some truths, which upon and since the Reformation 
have been denied by some persons; who, upon their denial, 
are thought unfit to have any cure of souls in this Church or 
realm” (p. 215). And it may be remarked, that the very 
attempt to exclude the use of the Liturgy as a measure of 
faith, argues in those who advocate it ‘a consciousness that 
there may be in the Liturgy something either in kind or in 
degree which is not in the Articles. And, indeed, we may at 
once observe, that the Sixth Article does not enumerate the 
Canonical Books of the New Testament, yet the defect is sup- 
plied by the Calendar of the Prayer-book, where the Lessons 
appointed determine the Books; the usage of the Church, as 
expressed in the Liturgy, supplemental to the declaration of 


1 Minor Works, u. p. 169, 
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the Article. And Dr. Waterland, in considering the case of 
Arian subscription, does not scruple to urge on the Arian the 
judgment of the Church, whether derived from Liturgies or 
Articles; maintaining expressly, and at some length, that both 
must be taken into account in deciding the question. “ There 
being no distinction to be made,” says he, somewhat indig- 
nantly (for this refinement—which I was going to call Jesuit- 
ical—was even then, it seems, mooted), “between the truth 
of the Articles and the wse of the Liturgy: truth and use 
being coincident in a case of this high moment.'!” And, in- 
deed, what can be imagined more unreasonable than to say 
that the doctrine of the Church of England on Baptism is not 
to be sought for in her Baptismal Service ; or her doctrine of 
the Eucharist in her Service for the Holy Communion? and 
probably these two subjects would furnish more questions for 
adjudication than all theology beside. Moreover, how can 
we be satisfied (taking a broader view of the question)—how 
can we be satisfied, after examining, as we have been doing in 
a small degree to-day, the material of which the Liturgy is 
composed, to set it aside as authority on a point of doctrine, 7. e. 
as a measure of heresy, so evidently expressive as it is, of the 
teaching of the universal Church in the purest and best age of 
it? Heresy, meanwhile, being nothing more than choosing 
doctrine for oneself, or adopting it from one who chooses for 
us, instead of abiding by that which the Church has delivered 
(Tert. De Prescript. Heret.§ 6). How can we forego this au- 
thority, in favour of a document drawn up most advisedly, no 
doubt, and no doubt based in a great measure on antiquity ; 
but the diction of which is mainly scholastic, and the date the 
sixteenth century? The latter, too, framed with an express view 
to the disputations of the moment; the former, the calm and 


' Waterland’s Works, Vol. 11. p. 344. 
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uncontroversial current of the Church’s teaching from the 
beginning, not so much directed against any specific heresy 
as bearing all heresy down by the weight of hereditary truth. 
And whenever so unimpassioned, so unprejudiced a testimony 
is found to tell upon the theological contentions of our own 
times, it surely ought to have greater influence in determining 
them, instead of less—or rather none—because it happened 
to be advanced at a period long before those contentions ori- 
ginated. Then is it safe to place the doctrines of our Church 
so largely—I do not say so exclusively, but so largely—as 
the proposition we are considering would do it, on the per- 
sonal authority of the Reformers themselves, instead of the 
broad basis of antiquity ? to encourage the notion, that those 
Reformers are indeed—as some tell us they are— the foun- 
ders of our Church; ” and so pave the way for another move 
in the same direction, to which would be no longer opposed 
the reverence due to primitive tradition, ‘but the reverence 
due to the opinions of men who lived 300 years ago, a much 
feebler barrier? a move for rejecting the Articles themselves 
as a test of heresy, as you had already rejected the Liturgy ; 
and for leaving every man to determine it by his English 
Bible, and his own judgment on it—an issue to which these 
successive movements point; and an issue which possibly 
many anticipate with satisfaction, who content themselves for 
the present with watching others, having no such thoughts, 
doing their work.—It is inconvenient thus to be measuring 
the relative value of the Articles and the Liturgy, as expon- 
ents of doctrine, one against the other ; nor would any prudent 
Churchman desire to do it ; for both are stamped, and stamped 
alike, with the sanction of the Reformers; but it is a part of 
the evil which attends. stirring such questions as that I have 
been now dealing with, to invite these invidious comparisons : 
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and the mischief, if mischief there is, must be laid at the 
doors of those who do stir them. 

On the whole, then, let us cleave to our Prayer-book ;— 
venerating its origin—preserving faithfully its integrity—re- 
joicing in its large and liberal spirit. Surely a less violent 
interference with the exercise of private speculation than it 
presents cannot well be imagined, if we are to have any dis- 
tinctive Church at all, any dogmatical teaching at all; one, 
of which the coercion is more gentle; more limited to the 
single purpose of protecting wayward minds from self-delusion 
and error ; ‘and the great bulk of the members of the Church 
from becoming the victims of ignorance, imposture, or fana- 
ticism. Let us remember, that it is not the Protestantism 
which reformed the Church (how can it be ?) that is jealous of 
the Prayer-book, the very vitals of the Reformation; but the 
Protestantism that overthrew the Church. Let us consider, 
that in rejecting its teaching we do not merely reject the 
teaching of the Reformers of King Henry’s and King Edward’s 
days—though that we do reject—but the teaching of the 
Church which immediately succeeded ‘our blessed Lord and 
His Apostles ; a Church which, when persecution the sharpest, 
and vexations the most harassing—a Nero and Domitian—a 
hostile populace, and foes in its own households—tried its 
faith, was found neither to flinch nor fail. Let us recollect 
that this Prayer-book is constructed with a careful reference 
to harmony in the several portions of it; is adjusted accor- 
ding to the proportion of faith ; and that a partial change in 
it probably involves universal derangement; nay, that even 
in its Rubrics this principle makes itself felt—a breach in one 
rule constantly entailing an inconvenient pressure on another ; 
and not unfrequently discovered to affect even a doctrine, its 
relation to which was not before perceived. Let us bear in 
mind the wholesome impression which this organised and sys- 
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tematic teaching makes on the members at large of our con- 
gregations; who simply, by regular and intelligent attendance 
on our Church services, are steeped, as it were, almost imper- 
ceptibly, in sound and consistent principles of theology— 
principles which are of infinite use to them in regulating the 
study of their Bibles at home; and in rendering them alive, 
by a kind of instinctive recognition of it, to the approach of 
heresy and error ;—principles which, thus put largely in cir- 
culation, stop the very germ of heresy, and so render all 
adjudication upon it unnecessary—the most desirable consum- 
mation of any—as the suppression of the exponent of those 
principles would be the signal for all manner of speculations 
on corrupted texts to take wing in their stead; and producing 
this effect, not on the ordinary members of our congregations 
only, but on our younger Clergy themselves: for how does 
their Prayer-book preserve them from bewildering themselves 
and their hearers by conflicting doctrines; from preaching at 
different times, not oppositions of science, but oppositions of 
Creed; and how would it have this effect altogether, ifit were 
more carefully pondered, and the Sermon more systematically 
governed by it! How comparatively safe would they be in 
explaining to the people the great fundamentals of faith and 
duty, if they tested the instruction they were preparing for 
them, by this most judicious and authoritative Formulary ! 
Nay, more than this! How often has the Prayer-book 
actually restored the pulpit to the service of the Gospel, and 
effectually risen up in judgment against the unfaithful 
preacher! How would even its Catechism, carried about in 
their memory as a vade mecum, in their pastoral labours, and 
made the theme of their casual communications by the way, 
prove to them the soundest and safest of prompters—worth a 
thousand Tracts of this Society or that! And though, in the 
outset of their career, there may be points in it from which 
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they may shrink, or on which they may hesitate, let them be 
persuaded that the longer they live and the more they learn 
(such at least is my own impression), the better will they be 
satisfied that the Prayer-book, on the whole, is a guide not 
lightly to be abandoned ; is a rule by which most men would 
be content to abide, who, “ having proved all things” (and in 
proportion as they have proved all things), desire to “hold fast 
that which is good:” and that having walked by this rule, 
and taught by it in their parishes, when they come to lay 
themselves down to die, and reckon with themselves prepara- 
tory to the great account, they will have no reason—as far as 
their course of instruction is concerned—to banish from their 
minds the comfortable thought, as they might perhaps have 
had to do had they trusted to their own more partial views of 
theological doctrine— Iam pure from the blood of all men, 
for I have not shunned to declare unto them all the counsel 
of God.” (Acts xx. 27.) 
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SERMON XI. 


TESTS OF THE TRUTH OF REVELATION. 
(Preached at Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, November 2, 1851.) 


1 Tuess. v. 21. 
“ Prove all things ; hold fast that which 1s good.” 


Tue Apostle is pressing on the Thessalonians, with all the 
earnestness that belonged to him, the Gospel which he had 
preached; and confident in the soundness of his teaching, 
does not plead for it a bare acceptance, but challenging them 
to a scrutiny of its claims, searching as that by which metals 
are tried, bids them abide by the issue. Prove the Gospel, 
says he, by whatever tests you please, I care not what; but 
if it stands the proving, hold it fast. 

What can be more reasonable? what more worthy of the 
character he was sustaining, and the cause he advocated? 
Let us follow his bidding, and refresh our recollection of 
some of the strong, substantial foundations of our faith. For 
though it has been remarked that the subject of the evidence 
is handled too frequently in this Church ;—perhaps the 
neutral character of that subject tempting the preacher to 
repose upon it in times when the enunciation of Christianity 
in any definite form whatever is made matter of contention 
and controversy, and any attempt to build up the Church has 
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to be carried on, as was the building of Jerusalem of old, 
one hand doing the work, and the other holding the weapon ;— 
yet it cannot be denied that this place, if any, is the proper 
field for such an argument as that on the evidences, arena 
as it is for so much freedom of debate amongst the young, 
the intelligent, and the speculative; it cannot be denied that 
seasons there are when there is a peculiar call for its produc- 
tion; and it scarcely can be denied that this is one, when in 
order to counteract what is supposed to be an objectionable 
outbreak of ecclesiastical principles, people are ready to put 
in jeopardy even those of Christianity; when it seems to be 
the notion of many that the true way to Protestantise the 
country, as it is called, is to deluge it with deubts; that 
positive opinions upon the Church will at any rate be shaken, 
if it can but be shown that positive opinions are out of place 
even with respect to the Gospel itself; and that you will 
infallibly save men from being bigots if you can but succeed 
in making them free-thinkers. 

Meanwhile, I for my part renounce all pretensions to 
novelty in this address to you—the case does not admit of it. 
In what I have to say I shall be found to draw from quarters 
familiar to most or all of you, satisfied if I put you in re- 
membrance of weighty things, as was sometimes St. Paul’s 
manner, if I waste not such an occasion of doing good, as 
this pulpit above all affords, in pursuing fastidious fancies, or 
in seeking self-renown ; and, accordingly, I pray you not to 
come here to play the critics, but to let my thoughts—or I 
should rather say, the thoughts of others far more worthy of 
commanding your attention, and who though dead will now 
speak to you—lodge in your hearts, where they deserve to 
do so, however often they may have entered them before, and 
he content with me, though I may happen to do nothing but 
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with all plainness of speech move you to believe your Bibles 
and save your souls. 

Try the Gospel, then; by your own observation of the 
probability of that future state which it teaches. 

Do we not see this life presenting to us progressive stages 
of existence? Does not the shell burst, and a new world 
open upon the bird? Does not the loathsome and torpid 
worm slough off its integuments, and the fly beautiful in 
colour, and fitted to take its pastime in the air, issue forth? 
How different has been our own condition at different periods 
already—in the womb, in infancy, in mature manhood ; will the 
next change after death, as the Gospel represents it, be greater ? 

Again; do we not feel an instinctive craving for a con- 
tinuance of existence; an appetite for it, which would 
scarcely have been planted in us, unless some provision had 
been made for its gratification; innocent, nay more than 
innocent, as it is in itself? Does want, does misery, does 
actual doubt about our lot in futurity, suffice to extinguish 
in us this thirst for it? “ Who would lose, though full of 
pain, his intellectual being?” Do the most wretched of men 
pray that they may find relief in annihilation? Are not 
even the least gifted amongst us conscious of capacities which 
are too vast for full development in this world? and does 
not that large heart constitute the chief source of action 
even here; as the effort of the mainspring of the watch to 
uncoil itself, and occupy a wider space than the limits of its 
barrel, sets all the wheels in motion? Could the business 
of life, even of this temporal life, go on successfully, if re- 
maining reasonable creatures we had still to act in it under a 
persuasion that it was the only state of existence we were to 


know ? 
Again; is there any thing in death, so far as we are aware, 


which should necessarily lead us to suppose that it will prove 
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destructive of the living principle? Certainly a swoon, or 
even sleep, has many of the effects of death, yet neither of 
them injures, one of them actually invigorates its powers. Is 
it not perpetually observed that the approach of death, how- 
ever it may enfeeble the body, and ruin its functions, so far 
from impairing the faculties of the soul, gives them fresh 
force? that the sufferer seems to assume a mental dignity not 
his own; and the reflections he utters acquire a weight which 
renders his sick chamber a school of high philosophy; as 
though his spirit was already refreshed by a breath which 
had reached it from the borders of Paradise? And if this 
be the case only once, as assuredly it is the case very often, 
which all who have attended on the dying can testify, does it 
not intimate that death, in its advances at least, and so long 
as we have any opportunity of watching its action, is very 
far from being destructive of the living principle? 

Then for the effects of death on the body; does the dissolu- 
tion of the matter with which the living agent has happened 
to be in close connexion necessarily imply that such agent, if 
not material itself, would be touched by it? And is there not 
every reason to believe that material it is not? Can we 
manipulate matter in any way so as to make it think? And 
can we suppose consciousness to be divisible, so that part of it 
shall be here and part there? And if not consciousness, then 
not the power of consciousness, and therefore not the subject 
in which it resides, the conscious being. 

Or, to put the same argument in the more popular language 
of another master of such reasoning, conveyed in perhaps the 
most charming of his works—a tale full of wisdom—“ is it 
less certain when we think on a pyramid, that our mind 
possesses the idea of a pyramid, than that the pyramid itself 
is standing? Yet what space does the idea of a pyramid 
occupy more than the idea of a grain of corn; or how can 
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either idea suffer laceration? As is the effect, such is the 
cause; as thought, such is the power that thinks; a power 
impassive and indiscerptible.” 

Is the body more than a case of instruments, which the 
living agent when summoned away, having no further use for 
them, surrenders to be broken up? The eye, its glass with 
which it had looked out; the hand, its vice with which it had 
grasped the spade, the shuttle, or the pen? Has not every 
particle of matter in us been dissolved and replaced over and 
over again, without the identity of the living agent having 
been in the smallest degree affected ? 

When, therefore, the Gospel teaches that there is a world 
to come, does it not teach that which nature itself shows to 
be credible? 

And if in opposition to this reasoning it be said, that 
brutes may be thus argued to be immortal, it may be re- 
plied (though the objection might be met in other ways), 
that we are ignorant of the nature and capacities of brutes, 
and are not therefore in a position to speculate upon their 
destinies; ignorant of the precise character of the future 
world, and of the orders of creatures God may or may not 
think fit to have in it. 

Try the Gospel further. It teaches not merely a future 
state, but a future state of happiness or misery contingent 
upon our conduct here: And do we not see the same dispen- 
sation taking effect already ? Is not the world we live in full 
of happiness or misery which is made to hinge on our own 
behaviour—the analogy of nature coincident with the repre- 
sentations of the Gospel to very minute particulars? Does 
not success constantly depend on seizing the opportunity 
whilst we may, and neglect of the opportunity produce all 
the inconveniences of extravagance and folly? Does not a 
present imprudent gratification constantly entail upon us 
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distress; distress, apparently out of all proportion to the 
pleasure? Is not the one often very transitory, the other 
long, perhaps life-long? Does not an act brief in the frui- 
tion fasten upon the party shame or ignominy for the remain- 
der of his days? Is not a course of recklessness recoverable 
up to a certain point, but not beyond it; and does not a time 
come when, warnings repeatedly received and as often neg- 
lected, the net is allowed to fall upon us ? 

Nor is this all. The Gospel teaches that the happiness and 
misery of this future state are to be of the nature of reward 
and punishment for our behaviour here:—But does not 
the world around us give token, amidst much confusion, 
that it is under the control of a Governor, who dispenses 
happiness or misery, not capriciously, but according to 
a rule of right or wrong, to the righteous and to the 
wicked respectively ? Did not the heathens themselves think 
so? Was it not this feeling which spoke in the barbarous 
people of Melita, who, on seeing the viper fasten on St. Paul’s 
hand, accounted him a murderer, that had escaped indeed the 
sea, but whom vengeance suffered not to live? And was not 
the law so strongly impressed on the mind of Claudian that 
the exceptions to it (for exceptions he could not but observe), 
he tells us in a well-known passage, for a moment staggered 
him, till he satisfied himself there might be a cause, and 
absolved the gods? Do we not see that virtue on the whole 
secures the favour of mankind, vice their reproach? That 
in general, and on the long run, the good man prospers, the 
bad comes to nought; the dispensation sufficiently uniform 
to vindicate the side which God takes? And what is more, 
do we not perceive virtue and vice exhibiting tendencies to 
produce happiness and misery in a far more intense degree 
than they do in fact, accident interposing? And do not such 
tendencies point very significantly to a heaven or hell for 
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their final consummation, such as the Gospel tells of; a 
heaven of joy, which the heart of man cannot conceive; a 
hell of anguish, which he shudders to contemplate? 

Again ; the Gospel represents this life as a state of trial for 
another: not simply a state of existence in which right is to be 
pursued and wrong avoided, but a state of trial, in which there 
is difficulty in pursuing right and avoiding wrong ; temptations 
to the contrary; a risk of miscarriage:—But does not the 
natural government of God which we already experience, 
imply that we are in a state of trial; that we are in the 
midst of these difficulties, temptations; and risks? Let us 
confine our view to the present world. Must we not confess 

-that there is the strongest call to the exercise of prudence, 
-and forethought, and self-restraint, in order to gain advant- 
ages in it, or escape disaster? Are there not objects offering 
themselves to our appetites on every side which afford indeed 
instant gratification, but at the cost of subsequent uneasiness 
out of all proportion to it? And may we not discern that 
the struggle which is thus constantly in progress between 
passion and reason generates wholesome habits, calculated to 
mould the character, and fit it for higher station and weightier 
functions than it would otherwise reach? Is it not then 
consistent with this dispensation which is familiar to us and 
indisputable, that in like manner the training of the present 
life should be meant to qualify us for the next, and be sub- 
ordinate to our elevation amongst the angels? 

Thus far we have been considering the testimony the analogy 
of nature bears to the truth of the Gospel indeed, but only to 
such features of the Gospel as are common to it with Natural 
Religion, with the religion that treats of the Father; but the 
analogy of nature supports also in a considerable degree Re- 
vealed Religion, or that which incorporating in itself the other 
and adding to it, treats of the Son and the Holy Ghost besides; 
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supports it, I mean, so far as to show that from the resem- 
blance it exhibits to the system of nature, even in those 
features of it which are not common to it with natural reli- 
gion, it is highly credible. 

The Fall is such a doctrine of Revelation; the Fall, by 
which the sin of one man is said to have entailed ruin on the 
whole race. For is not this incident strictly in harmony 
with what is experienced in the course of nature—with what 
we witness every day? Does not the folly of a parent taint 
his posterity, generation after generation? Do we not trace 
the decay and downfall of families to one thoughtless ancestor? 
and could we follow the pedigree of the poor-house, the mad- 
house, or the gaol, should we not constantly find these worlds 
in miniature peopled with a fallen race, through some fore- 
father’s lapse, near or remote ? 

A Mediator between God and Man is another doctrine of 
Revelation, as distinct from Natural Religion, the foremost 
doctrine :—But does not the analogy of nature tend very 
strongly to confirm this too? Does not the general prevalence 
of propitiatory sacrifice over the heathen world express the 
spontaneous sense of mankind that something beyond our- 
selves, and independent of ourselves, is wanted to undo the 
effects of our misdeeds? Is not the life of all creatures pre- 
served in the first instance by the instrumentality of others? 
is it not often rescued, when put in jeopardy, by the skill of 
others? Are not the natural consequences which belong to 
imprudent actions very often relieved by a timely interposition, 
and the issue intercepted? Is not this very often effected at 
another’s expense, and by another volunteering a sacrifice? 
Do we not constantly find the reckless member of a household 
saved from himself by the generous self-devotion of some 
other member, at much inconvenience and cost ? 

Nor is this all. Very many of the objections to Revelation 
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are precisely such as may be alleged against God's natural 
government of the world. 

For instance, that its light is not universal; that many 
generations have passed away before the light was im- 
parted at all; that it even now extends to a portion of 
mankind; and that all this is inconsistent with our notions 
of the justice of God. But may not the like be said of almost 
all God’s gifts? Have not great discoveries been made from 
time to time in science and art, deeply affecting the health, 
comfort, and welfare of our species, from which the multitude 
of persons who lived and died before these discoveries derived 
no benefit, and the knowledge of which is even yet perhaps 
confined within narrow limits? Or, that the evidence of 
Revelation is doubtful; that had God really meant to put 
the world in possession of His will, it would have been 
clear and express: But is it so in His natural government ? 
In the pursuit of our temporal interests have we often 
demonstration for our guide? On the contrary, have we not 
to balance conflicting probabilities, and act upon the pre- 
ponderance? When the great discoverer worked his way 
across the waste of waters hitherto unexplored, had he assur- 
ance of the existence of his object before him? or did he keep 
up his heart and his hope by the testimony he could draw in 
the exercise of his own sagacity, from a current, a bird, a weed, 
a floating spar? and yet had he not his reward at last ina new 
heaven and a new earth bursting upon his delighted eye? 
Which thing is an allegory. May we not very well believe 
that it is the exercise of the care, discrimination, forethought, 
which this process renders necessary, that is destined to test 
the man? and that accordingly, so far is it from being a thing 
incredible for God to have made the evidence of Revelation 
doubtful, the contrary is true; the analogy of nature pointing 
out the very same to be the law under which we have to act 
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with respect to our worldly affairs; and pointing out too the 
apparent reason for such a law in the wholesome consequences 
which result from it ? 

It wotild be easy to produce many other objections to Reve- 
lation to which the analogy of nature would supply similar 
answers j and indeed the value of the argument in this aspect 
of it is above all price; as a weapon against the sceptic, or 
against sceptical thoughts, which may arise in our own hearts, 
there is none like it; none which can be wielded with so much 
safety, and so much success. 

But it may be said; that hitherto we have not proved Reve- 
lation to be true, but only to be credible. Still this is a great 
point gained; a very advantageous position from which to 
make oiir further advances, especially when we bear in mind 
the nature of the Scriptures through which this Revelation is 
imparted ; that they are in themselves documents as unsyste- 
matic as possible; the effusions or narrations of many persons 
—unlettered persons several of them—who evidently had no 
theory to put forward; were not at all thinking about squaring 
their teaching by the analogy of nature, and deriving credit 
for their doctrines by making them accord with principles which 
none could dispute. Indeed the argument, prodigiously power- 
ful as it is, was hardly heard of for seventeen hundred years; 
few persons aware of it; none aware of its force. For though 
the nucleus of it is to be found in Scripture itself; and though 
several of the early Fathers touch on it, from one of whom 
indeed Bishop Butler seems to acknowledge that he derived 
his hint, yet that profound thinker was the first who impressed 
it on the world; and it might be added, in further illustration 
of the comparative disadvantage under which the government 
of God sees fit to allow some to labour, that so many hundred 
years should have been suffered to elapse, and infidelity to slay 
its thousands, before a treatise like the Analogy appeared. 
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Revelation, however, has its posztive evidences, as well as 
its probable. Let us still then follow the Apostle’s advice, and 
try it by some of these. 

Try it by the miracles which accompanied its promulgation. 
Miracles attest the Mosaic Revelation; miracles attest the 
Christian. Do we not see the establishment of these two great 
institutions attendant upon them? Does not the supposition 
of the reality of these miracles account for those institutions ; 
and would they be easily accounted for in any other way; 
onerous, restrictive, and self-denying as they both are? Nay, 
does not the independence and yet the connexion of these two 
institutions afford a strong argument for the veracity of both? 
Is it not highly incredible that there should have been two 
religions published at an interval of many hundred years, both 
asserting claims to be received on the same kind of evidence? 
both taking their rise from the date of the wonderful facts 
which are said to have attested them; the one the type, the 
other the anti-type; the one the part, the other the counter- 
part; and yet neither of them be true? more especially when 
the nature of some of these types is considered; that they are 
in fact the annals of a nation; the annals of a nation shaped 
by God to be prophetical? For what else, e.g. is the escape 
of the Israelites from the bondage in Egypt; their baptism in 
the sea; their forty years’ temptation and pilgrimage in the wil- 
derness ; the impossibility of their gaining an entrance into the 
land of rest, except through Joshua or Jesus, with very much more 
of the same kind? An esoteric principle, too, evidently govern- 
ing the history of that people, dictating the events in it that 
shall be narrated, and the events that shall be suppressed, and 
imparting to those incidents ascale of its own; for itis clear that 
it is not the relative importance of the events themselves which 
determines the production or neglect of them in the history. 

Then do not these miracles, as reported in Scripture, abound 
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in details, many of them admitting the application of the argu- 
ment of coincidence without design, and not flinching from 
that test? Is not the narrative of them always sober, unim- 
passioned, unadorned, often most circumstantial? Turn to 
the 9th chapter of the Gospel of St. John, and read the account 
of the blind man restored to sight by Jesus, and of the inves- 
tigation which followed; mark the incidents as they severally 
come out; the place, the day, the identification of the party 
by the bystanders, who remembered him as an old acquaintance 
whom they had often seen begging; the examination of him 
by the jealous Pharisees; then that of his parents; once more, 
that of the man himself; the cautious replies of the one; the 
bolder carriage of the other, so naturally prompted by the 
signal benefit he had just received, and his grateful desire to 
vindicate the character of his benefactor: who can peruse 
this history, so clear, so precise, so inartificial, and doubt about 
its truth and accuracy ? 

Or take those crowning miracles, the Resurrection and 
Ascension of our Lord, which, if real, vouch for all the rest: 
can we observe the manner in which they are treated and 
doubt them? Does not the Resurrection enter into all the 
speeches and all the proceedings of the Apostles, as recorded 
in the Acts, in the most artless way possible? in a way which 
indicates that their minds at least were possessed with the 
fact ; that it never occurred to them to debate the proof of 
it; that it seemed to them to admit of no dispute? Is not 
the same the mode in which it is touched in the Epistles? 
“Tf ye be risen with Christ, seek those things which are above:” 
(Col. iii. 1). “If we have been planted together in the like- 
ness of His death, we shall be also in the likeness of His 
Resurrection” (Rom. vi. 5). And do not the earliest 
post-apostolical writers speak of this prodigious event in the 
selfsame manner, never staying to demonstrate it, or appeal 
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to the evidence for it, but taking it for granted, and found- 
ing on it their argument? 

Is it not most remarkable too, that if we compare the Acts 
of the Apostles with the Gospels, we find the persecutors of 
the Christians, as a body, changed; the Pharisees taking the 
lead in the Gospels, the Sadducees in the Acts; the great 
event of the Resurrection, and the impression it had produced 
in the mean season, having shifted the quarter of the assault ?. 
Yet our attention is never drawn to this singular coincidence 
by the documents themselves. 

So with respect to the other incident, the Ascension: St. John 
in his Gospel gives no account of it whatever; yet is that 
Gospel full of casual expressions which betray that it was a fact 
not only familiar to him, but held by him as indisputable: 
“No man hath ascended up to heaven, but He that came down 
from heaven” (St. John wii. 13) “ What and if ye shall see 
the Son of Man ascend up where He was before ?” (vi. 62). 

The same may be said of the Epistles; the thing assumed, 
not discussed; “If ye then be risen with Christ seek those 
things which are above, where Christ sitteth at the right hand 


of God.” (Col. iii 1.) 
The same, of the references to it in all the most Primitive 


Christian authors. And again, I would call your notice to 
the immense importance of those authors in this aspect of 
them; found, as they are, to proceed without hesitation or 
misgiving, in all their reasonings, on the unqualified under- 
standing that the great facts of the Gospel, miraculous or not, 
are true, and acknowledged by all Christians. 

But is not this indirect testimony to such events as the 
Resurrection and Ascension which I have adduced, of a kind 
to convey to us, beyond any other, the assurance felt by the 
witnesses, of the reality of them? and are not the events 
themselves of a nature that did not admit of mistake at least ? 
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Try the Gospel by prophecy. Are not the prophecies 
‘themselves, which are the subjects of our appeal, above sus- 
picion? Do not many of those of the Old Testament, in the 
midst of others having a higher object, relate to the temporal 
incidents of the commonwealth of Israel; the unfolding of 
which incidents—for it occupies a series of years and many 
generations—satisfied the Jews, even independently of all re- 
ference to the Messiah, of their divine character ; nothing but 
the foreknowledge of God being capable of dictating them ? 
For the Jews had enrolled them in their canon of prophecy 
on the strength of such temporal events as they foretold having 
come to pass and fallen within their own experience, long 
before they considered the Messiah to be due. Are not these 
prophecies too, like the miracles, encircled by circumstances 
which admit the test of undesigned coincidence, and sustain 
it very singularly ? 

Then with respect to the prophecies which relate to the 
Messiah: Have not the books which contain all the prophe- 
cies, these amongst the number, been preserved by the enemies 
themselves of Christianity, and been translated into another 
language hundreds of years before Christ came? And yet 
do not those which concern the Messiah embrace almost all 
the principal features of the Gospel which He and His disciples 
taught? Do not the books of Isaiah and of the Psalms alone 
contain almost the history of the New Testament by antici- 
pation ? in many cases down to particulars the most minute, 
and as we should say, insignificant, but on that very account 
the most telling of any? 

Try it by profane literature. Do not many features of 
Revelation find their way into that, how we scarcely know : 
the peopling of the earth; the golden age; the flood; the 
bow in the cloud as a token; the Sabbath; the rites of sacri- 
fice? Do not the Prometheus; the Pollio; “the ancient 
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and fixed persuasion,” of which Suetonius speaks, “ that about 
that time there should come out of Judea those who should 
rule the world;” the similar one of which Tacitus makes 
mention; the mysterious Sibyl; all swell the testimony. 

Try it by the sufferings sustained for its sake by the first 
teachers and converts, and their earliest followers. Could 
these, being what they were, have been supported without a 
motive—without a most intense motive? Not merely the 
sword, the gibbet, the flame, and the various direct tortures 
by which the enemies of the Gospel sought to put it down, 
which only served however to draw the blood that proved the 
Church’s seed; but the more trying forms of persecution, 
perhaps, at which our Lord hinted, when he spoke of the 
divided house, the hatred of all men, the daily cross; the 
severity, extent, and duration of which none can at all esti- 
mate who have not examined the records of early Christian 
times, and especially the Apologies; in which the domestic 
misery arising from family schisms, suspicions sown between 
husband and wife, parent and child, master and servant, the 
surrender of questionable trades and occupations for con- 
science sake, the consequent poverty and loss—all through 
the disturbing force of the Gospel—demonstrate that nothing 
but a faith founded on a rock could have supported its 
victims through an ordeal of their sincerity so galling and so 
protracted. 

Little, surely, do they who disparage the study of early 
Christian antiquity know of the precious contingent it sup- 
plies to the testimony for our faith, and the stability it gives 
to its foundations. 

Try it by the circumstantial evidence with which the 
Scriptures overflow. No writings afford more scope for this 
test than some of them; scarcely any so much; dating as 
many of them do from the most civilised and best known 
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scenes in the world; scenes full of contemporary history. 
Does not the Acts of the Apostles, for instance, lay itself open 
to continual check, in forms innumerable, cast as it is in the 
midst of events, of agents, and of epochs, replete with critical 
points of contact; Jewish, Greek, Roman customs perpetually 
touched in it; official names of obscure local magistrates, 
municipal, geographical, chronological incidents ever trans- 
piring in it? And though nothing can bear fewer marks of 
study or elaborate construction than this book, or exhibit less 
symptom of having been written under the expectation of a 
scrutiny, yet a scrutiny it sustains the most searching; the 
jealousy of the scholar and antiquarian, exercised upon 
the most ample materials, not discovering in it a flaw, 
but on the contrary, characteristics of truth and accuracy 
which it is impossible to gainsay. Or let the same book 
be compared in the same inquisitorial spirit, as it has 
been, with the Epistles of St. Paul, a principal actor in the 
history ; and are not the indications of veracity in either, 
which are thus brought to light, such as would satisfy a jury 
in a case of life and death? Can modern theories, it may be 
asked in passing, of a Christianity not resting upon a Gospel 
History, and a Christ independent of a personal Saviour, be 
reconciled at all with evidence of this kind altogether based 
upon the principles which apply to matters of fact in the 
ordinary transactions of life ? 

Try the Gospel by the very tone, temper, and character of 
the books which teach it—no test carries along with it more 
satisfaction to the inquirer. Is it possible to read the Hpistles 
of St. Paul, we will say, and entertain a doubt of the candour, 
the integrity, the perfect honesty and trustworthiness of the 
writer? How earnest is he in his exhortations! How pene- 
trated with the infinite importance of the doctrines he is 
delivering, and the duties he draws from them! How exalted 
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are his views! How clear of all suspicion his motives! How 
holy and animated his prayers! How awakening his appeals ! 
When after expounding the mysteries confided to him he 
breaks away, as he often does, into a strain of practical pre- 
cept, and bids us “Comfort the feeble-minded, support the 
weak, be patient toward all men, see that none render evil for 
evil,” (1 Thes. v. 14) and the like, is there not that in our spirits 
which warms at once to his, and protests against the possibility 
of such a man being an impostor, and such messages a pretence ? 
Or when we turn to such a passage as that in the Acts, where 
the same Apostle assembles the elders of the Church at 
Miletus, to give them his parting charge and wish them fare- 
well; where he bids them take heed unto themselves, and to 
all the flock over which the Holy Ghost had made them over- 
seers; calls to their minds how that for three years he had 
not ceased to warn them night and day with tears; commends 
them to God, and to the word of His Grace; challenges them 
to say whether during his sojourn amongst them he had 
coveted any man’s silver, or gold, or apparel; ending all by 
kneeling down and praying with them, till they wept sore, 
and fell on his neck and kissed him, grieving most of all for 
the words that he spake, that they should see his face no more 
(Acts xx.); isnot the scene and the record of it enough to carry 
conviction to the mind of the most sceptical that the transac- 
tion is real, and the parties eminently truthful and virtuous? 
Indeed this is the argument which makes its way to the hearts 
of the great bulk of mankind, and suffices of itself to satisfy 
them, that without further inquiry, for which they have 
neither time nor means, they may safely trust to it, and de- 
clare on the strength of it, that as for them and their house, 
they will cleave to the Gospel, and live and die by it. 

Try it by its wholesome effects on society; by the duties 
of imperfect obligation which it enforces—duties the most 
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numerous and the most important of all, and which law cannot 
reach ; by the grace with which it regulates the relations of 
domestic life; establishes humane and charitable foundations ; 
protects and elevates the weaker sex; causes the fetter to drop 
away from the slave nobody knows when or how; inspires 
nations with mutual good-will; and even mitigates the horrors 
of necessary war. 

Try it by its wholesome effects on ourselves. How are we 
at peace within so long as we are walking according to its dic- 
tates; acting as if it were true; how ill at ease with our- 
selves and all around us so soon as we despise it, and act as if 
it were false! Do we not seem in the one case to be going 
along with God’s Providence, our steps safe, our way smooth, 
our prospects bright and joyous, in the sunshine of the heart; 
in the other, to be fighting against God, to be entangled with 
troubles and hindrances, our sky cloudy, cheerless, and over- 
cast? Do we not feel the Gospel to be a faithful regulator of 
our course, chastening us in our prosperity, comforting us in 
our distress, guiding us in our perplexity, animating us in our 
sloth; now urging, and now repressing us; and rendering us 
wise in our generation, in proportion as we submit to its 
dictates ? 

Above all, try it by the thoughts and feelings that accom- 
pany the decline and close of life; those sobering hours when 
we stand on the brink of the awful abyss, and contemplate its 
nature from a nearer position. 

The main reason why arguments such as those I have been 
adducing for the truth of the Gospel have not their natural 
weight is, that for many years we do not compel ourselves to 
give them our attention. ‘ My people will not consider,” was 
God’s complaint of old. It takes some time to convince us 
that we are mortal. Youth is strong and confident, and flushed 
with animal spirits, so that it cannot be persuaded it shall not 
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last. Manhood is full of business and worldly cares, and is 
not at leisure for religious thoughts. But as years advance}; 
as infirmity forces us to withdraw from the turmoil of life; 
as its prizes seem more worthless in our eyes; as friends drop 
off; as symptoms of mortality thicken about us; our minds 
become more disposed to entertain the subject of religion ; 
to bestow on. it due reflection; are better qualified to estimate 
it rightly ; are more pensive. What then is the turn our ideas 
take under these more favourable circumstances; when they 
are likely to be more correct, more just, inasmuch as they are 
more carefully directed to their object? Surely the ideas with 
respect to Revelation which strike mankind then, are the safe 
ones to entertain about it at all times; if they are intrinsi- 
cally the best, they are at all seasons the best; the best for 
youth as well as for age; the best when out of sight, as well 
as when in it. 

But do not the thoughts and feelings of the latter hours of 
life draw men with wonderful force towards a faith in the 
Gospel? Do they not then perceive, at length, however they 

may have dealt with the matter before, that there is no staff 
on which to lean but that? How strangely does the relative 
proportion of things change when that crisis is nearing! 

Do we not see the politician and the warrior, whose mind 
has been long occupied in seizing an empire, securing posses- 
sion of it, and labouring to transmit it, passing to the conside- 
ration of whether one who had once been in a state of grace 
could ever forfeit it? whether the innocence of his earlier 
days could tide over the questionable doings of his later?’ 
Where is his ambition now? Is not now his kingdom itself 
as much a bauble in his eyes as the mace of its parliament 
once was ? 

Do we not see the reckless and licentious sensualist sporting 
with his fine faculties for many years, and making himself 
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merry with subjects the most solemn and sacred, now turning 
about in consternation; his great gifts now directed for the 
first time to an object worthy of them, spending themselves 
on it with a relish that surprises both his friends and himself ? 
With what a contrite heart does he now review the abuses of 
the past ! How eager is he now to atone for them by any 
humiliation, however abject! to publish to the world as a 
warning his own scandalous example, and poignant penitence ! 
How does he now welcome the approach of his confessor—of 
his confessor, himself raised wonderfully above his own natural 
level, by the deep interest and dignity of his office—and pour 
out his heart to him, and commune with him on his prospects 
beyond the grave, with an importunity the most touching ! 

Ineed not say that I am looking to the memoir of the dying 
hours of a profligate wit, which one of the greatest of our 
moral writers has pronounced to be a book “ which the critic 
ought to read for its elegance, the philosopher for its argu- 
ments, and the saint for its piety.” 

Or to take a case of a very different description, but one 
not uncommon. Do we not see the spirit of the philosopher 
in religion—pure let him be in his morality—justly held in 
esteem by all for his many virtues—his probity, his humanity, 
his truth—do we not see even his spirit greatly humbled 
when he feels the hand of death upon him? Do speculations 
which in the pride of life he might have once indulged now 
satisfy him? Asa dying man himself, does he find comfort 
in the thought which he could once suggest to a dying man, 
of the hopes there are of a moral government, and a future 
state, and of the innocence of involuntary doubt? or does he 
now fly to the same faith, and the same homely expression of 
it as the meanest peasant, and mysterious as the redemption 
had before appeared to him, “ believe in Jesus?” 

How imperfect an array of arguments whereby to test the 
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Gospel have I advanced! How imperfect my development of 
each of them! But are they not enough, nevertheless, both 
in number and intensity, to move us seriously? Many as 
they are, and diverse as they are, do they not all point to the 
truth of that Gospel, as the spokes of a wheel to the centre? 
Then what a thing it is to run risks about! To play with, to 
trifle about, to speculate on! What if after all we should 
have to be sobered by the flames! What if after all Hell 
should prove to be, what somebody says of it, “Truth seen 
too late!” 

Hold then fast the conclusion at which we have arrived, 
that the Gospel is true—not only hold it, but hold it fast. 
The very term implies that it requires an effort to do so; that 
there are forces constantly acting on us to wrest it from us; 
social convenience; party politics; the spirit of the age; 
semi-sceptical literature, a poison now administered largely 
through theology itself; to say nothing of the more gross and 
ordinary incentives to laxity of religious principle. 

Probably moments have occurred to every one here when 
the magnitude of this conclusion and its consequences has 
been felt to be overwhelming; when it has seemed to sink 
into nothingness every other subject, and to paralyse every 
movement of the mind but that which had a direct reference 
to it; when our hearts have quivered under a sense of immor- 
tality, and the complexion it may wear for us. Even Balaam 
could cry out in the passionate impulse of such an hour as this, 
“May I die the death of the righteous!” But such thoughts 
are too often as a flash that illuminates the mind for an instant, 
and passes; as it was with him. They are like those of the 
night-watches, generated by silence, and solitude, and darkness, 
which the cock-crowing, with its sights, and sounds, and busy 
activity, disperses and puts effectually to flight. But let us 
cherish these visions, till we have taught them to dwell in 
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some degree on our spirits. There are means of encouraging 
them, and giving them permanence, and there are means of 
extinguishing them altogether. 

Let us review e.g. from time to time the evidences of Reve- 
lation, as we have been doing however imperfectly to-day, and 
think on their cumulative amount. It is impossible, after such 
an employment of our minds, not to feel that they fail to move 
men only because they are neglected and put aside, or not 
regarded in the aggregate. It is impossible for a reasonable 
being not to perceive that the hazard of running counter to 
such a body of testimony is enormous—the folly of domg so, 
when the stake is such as it is, incredible, if we did not see it. 

Let us resolutely walk according to it; make it the rule of 
our lives; pray, and not faint; mortify our members which 
are upon the earth; have charity among ourselves; be not’ 
high-minded, but fear; do, in short, God’s will, and then we 
“shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God” (St. 
John vii. 17). Our obedience will confirm our faith, and dis-’ 
pose us to cleave to it. Our habits will conspire with it, and as 
they gather strength, so will our Creed. On the other hand, let 
us live in defiance or neglect of the precepts of the Gospel, and 
we shall have planted within us a lying spirit, whose business 
it will be to persuade us that it is false; we shall have retained 
a perpetual pleader in our own breasts, to make out a case 
against it; and our passions will back its voice, and applaud its 
sophistries. Above all, let us bear in mind the need we have 
of it, even as our natural conscience would suggest; how ill 
we can afford to let it go. Let us call up the past. What an 
arrear of debt to be discharged—to be paid or to be forgiven—— 
does it present! What sins, secret and presumptuous! How 
can we go before God, awful as He is, guilty as are we, with 
them all upon our heads, without terror? before God, in whose 


sight sin, we may be sure, is an abomination to a degree we 
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cannot even conceive? I say we may be sure; for is it not 
manifestly the very principle in the world that deranges His 
merciful plans, disturbs His orderly government, defies His 
glorious attributes? What are we to do to put ourselves 
again right with Him, if there be no Gospel to trust in, no 
Mediator to invoke, no Redeemer to cast our burden on? if 
we stand on our own merits, and challenge Him to deal with 
us on the terms, “Vengeance is mine, I will repay?” especi- 
ally if it should turn out that it will not be with us as with 
those to whom no offer of the Gospel had been made; that 
they will not have had sin; but that we, having stumbled at 
the stone, shall therefore be broken by it; or, worse, having 
provoked it to fall on us, shall be ground by it to powder ? 

May Almighty God, who has instructed His Church with 
the heavenly doctrine of the Evangelists, give us grace, that 
being not like children, carried‘away with every blast of vain 
doctrine, we may be established in the truth of His holy Gospel, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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SERMON XII. 


ON UNFAITHFULNESS TO THE REFORMATION. 
(Preached at Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, November 9, 1851.) 





1 Tuess. v. 21. 
“Prove all things; hold fast that which ts good.” 


Ir has been urged as a reproach against our Church by vast 
numbers of persons of late, with great vehemence and warmth 
of declamation, that it has ceased to be faithful to the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation; and that its members are content 
to live by it and betray it. In some cases this may have been 
the fact, but those cases I dismiss. It is of others that I am 
thinking in the present Sermon, as will be readily perceived 
by the nature of the remarks I am about to submit to you. 

Tt will not, then, I trust, be an unprofitable use of our time 
to consider a little what these principles of the Reformation 
actually are, and whether the reproach is merited to the extent 
it has been dealt out; more especially if I can thus draw the 
attention of my younger hearers to the course which, as it 
seems to me at least, the Church really holds, when it obeys 
the helm of the Reformation. 

The object will be conveniently attained by casting an eye 
on the manner of proceeding adopted by the Reformers in their 
conduct of that great enterprise; the substance of that pro- 
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ceeding seeming to be very well comprised in the Apostle’s 
maxim, “to prove all things, and to hold fast that which is 
good ;” as our duty at the present moment with respect to 
their handiwork, is also pointed out by the same. 

The material then, it must ever be remembered, on which 
the Reformers had to employ themselves, was the Church as 
it had descended to their times. That was the subject which 
lay before them. They set themselves to prove all things in 
it. They did not sit down to invent, but to examine. None 
were more competent to do so. They were identified with 
the religious system they had to pass in review. They had 
gone through its several grades, from the lowest to the more 
exalted. They were intimately conversant with the character 
of that system; its apostolical rise; its mixed progress; its 
actual condition; its failings, and, what was more, its virtues. 
They did not desire to make the Reformation a schism, and 
to trouble the minds of those who should come after them, 
and succeed to their inheritance, with the doubt, whether 
they were within the pale of the Church or no; but they 
desired to make it, what the name implied, a revision and 
correction of the abuses of the Church; of that Church, which 
had stood from the beginning, and which was to stand to the 
end of time. They were men—at least the leaders of them— 
of great theological and ecclesiastical learning. They lay in 
the line of its tradition. It had devolved upon them from a 
series of ages; an element which they had in common with 
many, with most, of the chief Churchmen of their day. They 
had, besides, personally drunk deep of the studies appropriate 
to their calling; and had evidently enjoyed the means of lay- 
ing in large stores of such knowledge, from whatever quarter 
derived. Even their arguments preserved in Fox, were other 
testimony wanted, prove it. Bishop Jewel too, we may be 
sure, must have received the rudiments of those vast acquire- 
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ments which enabled him to produce the Apology, and the 
Defence of it, under some plan of teaching in use before the 
Reformation. 

Standing in this position, and possessed of these resources, 
they proceeded to execute their high and most delicate trust. 
They turned to the Church’s Confession of Faith—one of its 
fundamentals, if any there were—and they saw it mainly 
embodied in its Three Creeds. They examined these Creeds 
with Scripture and Antiquity for their tests. They felt them 
to be agreeable to Scripture, and to be of the most ancient 
date; to be traceable, wholly or in part, in substance or in 
words, to all but Apostolic times, if not to Apostolic times; 
to be the Church’s formularies almost, or altogether, from the 
first; to be her original interpretation of Scripture on cardinal 
questions that might admit of dispute. They retained them 
therefore as they stood. On the other hand, they rejected 
such additions as had been made to these Creeds in later and 
more corrupt times, and which remained to be riveted on the 
Church by the Council of Trent, as spurious and unbinding ; 
thus proving all, but only holding fast that which was good ; 
and then transmitting it to us to hold fast too. 

And yet the Churchmen who do hold fast these Creeds, and 
feel that they are calculated to stop out much error, and assert 
many capital truths; who appeal to them, and teach by them 3 
are declaimed against by those who actually regard them as so 
many unworthy restrictions on the right of private judgment 
(the badge of the Reformation according to their reading of 
it), as men who are not acting in the spirit of the Reforma- 
tion, and who would substitute the dogmas of a religious 
despotism for the liberty of thought purchased by the blood 
of the martyrs. 

The Reformers turned to the Church’s Sacraments. They 
set themselves to prove them, still with Scripture and Anti- 
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quity for their tests. These they did not accept as they found 
them. They saw in them subjects for discrimination. They 
did not boldly denounce them in the gross. There was not 
much with which they had to deal that could be treated thus. 
summarily ; at least they ventured to think so; but they 
weighed them in the balance, making a difference. They 
selected two from amongst them as having a character of their 
own; distinct from that of all the rest; of higher and more 
imperative authority. They felt that Scripture gave them 
this pre-eminence; that whatever sanction it might afford to 
some or all of the rest, it was of another kind from that which 
it gave to Baptism and the Supper of the Lord; that it 
represents them as appointed by our Lord Himself, as means. 
of grace, as pledges of its reception, as necessary to ail; acom- 
bination of qualities not meeting in any other of these ordi- 
nances. They perceived that primitive antiquity confirmed 
this judgment; that however, in a popular sense, it may assign 
to others the name of Sacrament, it presumes a virtue of their 
own to belong to these two. 

Nor is this all. These two Sacraments again they further 
set themselves to prove, still using the same tests as before. 
They in general acquiesced in the Church’s construction of 
one of them, Baptism ; that it is the laver of the New Birth; 
because such they felt to be the plain sense of Scripture when 
speaking of Baptism, special pleading apart, and the uninter- 
rupted testimony of the Church of all ages, from the very 
institution of the rite down to their own day, no testimony on 
any point of theological controversy clearer, fuller, or more 
constant. They guarded their acquiescence in the Church’s 
construction of the other Sacrament, the Lord’s Supper; 
holding indeed, as had been hitherto held, that it was a memo- 
rial of the sacrifice of the death of Christ, and also that in 
it was received Christ’s Body and Blood; but understanding 
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this latter in a spiritual and not a corporal sense ; a conclusion 
which they still grounded on Scripture, confirmed by anti- 
quity; on Scripture, which could not be so interpreted as to 
be inconsistent with itself; or so literally interpreted as to 
contradict the evidence of the senses, on which evidence, after 
all, the very belief in Christianity partially rests, even as our 
Lord himself taught; on antiquity, which bears witness to 
the faith of the Church having been such as they supposed, 
at a period when mistake, on such a subject could not be 
possible. 

Thus they put things to proof, and held fast what stood the 
proving, again commending the same to us. And yet multi- 
tudes of persons who attach to these ordinances no such 
reverential and mysterious meaning as is ascribed to them by 
the Reformers; who see in Baptism little but a rite of initia- 
tion, and in the Eucharist nothing but a memorial, bid Church- 
men, who acknowledge in them what the Reformers did, and 
no more, to stand by the principles of the Reformation, and 
be true to their Church. 

The other sacraments, as they had been long called, they 
proved in like manner ; and accordingly they deposed ‘“ Con- 
fession”’ from the rank of a sacrament, and did not compel it 
before communion, as they had once done; but they en- 
couraged the future communicant when making his prepara- 
tion for the Lord’s table, to “go to the minister if he be 
troubled in conscience,” and “open to him his grief ;” they 
were for the minister “moving the sick man,” under similar 
circumstances, “to make a special confession of his sins;” 
and in both cases with a view to receiving absolution from 
the priest, who is furnished with forms accordingly. For 
they maintained the power of binding and loosing under God 
to be committed to the priest, considering our Lord’s words 
addressed to His disciples, to be of perpetual, and not of 
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temporary force; ‘Whose soever sins ye remit they are remitted 
unto them, and whose soever sins ye retain they are retained ;” 
(St. John xx. 28) spoken as they were under the faith of the 
promise, “‘ that He would be with them alway, even unto the 
end of the world ;” and those words they actually introduced, 
as a very essential ingredient, into the service of Ordination : 
Tn all this still using Scripture and the Primitive Church for 
their tests of the old persuasion, holding fast the results they 
indicated, and transmitting the same to us. And yet Church- 
men who have received these conclusions at their hands, and 
cleave to them, are assailed by numbers of persons who them- 
selves rail at confession under any circumstances, and scoff at 
the idea of priestly absolution, as craft, with the cry, be true 
to the principles of the Reformation, and do not eat the bread 
of the Reformed Church, whilst you preach the doctrines of 
the Romish. 

The Reformers turned to the consideration of “Penance,” 
and this they proved in the same way; and this they dis- 
placed as a sacrament also. But though they did not insist 
upon it in the same terms, or in the same shape as they found 
it insisted upon in the Church they were handling; yet under 
the name of repentance, which is another translation of pant- 
tentia, and a very wide word, they enjoined it as earnestly as 
it had been ever enjoined before under a different name ; nor 
did they altogether shrink fromthe old aspect and old desig- 
nation of it; for they took occasion to affirm in the Commi- 
nation Service, that to put persons who stood convicted of 
notorious sin to “ open penance,” in Lent, however disused the 
practice, was a discipline, the restoration of which was much 
to be wished; the Primitive Church, as they said, having 
sanctioned it : and in the 83rd Article they declared, that “ that 
person which, by, open denunciation of the Church is rightly 
‘cut off from the unity of the Church and excommunicated, 
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ought to be taken of the whole multitude of the faithful, as an’ 
heathen and publican, until he be openly reconciled by penance, 
and received into the Church by a Judge that hath authority 
thereunto.” And yet the complaint is loud on the part of 
numbers who constitute themselves the true representatives 
of the Reformation, against the Churchman who adopts these 
sentiments of the Reformers in the most qualified degree; and 
much is he censured for deserting the standard of the martyrs, 
when he ventures even to approach these sentiments, however 
remotely, or presumes, by exhortation to acts of self-humilia- 
tion, to interfere with their liberty secured to them, as they 
say, at the Reformation. 

They proved the sacrament of “Orders.” That too they 
excluded from the title of sacrament, as not satisfying the 
definition of the term which they had laid down on what they 
thought sufficient grounds; but they taught that it is the 
ordinance which imparts Christ’s commission and authority 
to administer the Word and Sacraments in the Church; the 
Ordination Service running to that effect ; that it is requisite no 
man should execute the functions of Bishop, Priest, or Deacon, 
except he be called, tried, examined, and admitted, according 
to that service ; or, as the Reformers of 1662 explain it, that 
no man should be accounted or taken to be a lawful Bishop, 
Priest, or Deacon, in the Church of England, who had not 
been episcopally ordained; that holy Scripture and ancient 
authors make it evident to all who diligently read them, that 
there have been three orders in the Church from the Apos- 
tles time; that the Angels, therefore, who presided over the 
Churches of Asia in St. John’s day, were the Bishops of 
those Churches; that they were the same, or succeeded by the 
same, as those of whom Ignatius speaks; that Clemens refers 
to such a succession as universal and of Apostolical appoint- 
ment; that Ireneeus gives the several links of it in one prin- 
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cipal Church, from the Apostles to his own contemporaries, 
and intimates his ability to do the like in all other Churches 
—as Eusebius actually does in four—; that both he and 
Cyprian, and in fact all the primitive writers, hold the 
Churches close to these successions; and represent those who 
renounce them and break away from them, and yet profess 
themselves Christian communities, to be heretical. This was 
the train of evidence the Reformers must have pursued in 
their process of “ proving” Orders, as is plain from their 
appeal to Scripture and ancient authors; and to this they 
meant to direct the attention of the Church ever after, by 
leaving that appeal on record in their Preface to the Ordina- 
tion-Service. They followed these premises up by begging 
of God in their Litany to illuminate Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons, these teachers of the Church, and to deliver it from 
heresy and schism, or rents in the doctrine and discipline they 
taught. 

And yet Churchmen who concur with the Reformers in all 
these conclusions, and themselves insist on them in turn, 
are actually exhorted by persons who deny or disregard 
the distinction of Orders in the Church, who make light 
of an Apostolical Succession, who will not be persuaded 
that heretics exist, and yet contend for every man choosing 
his own religion ;—heretic, all the while, meaning only one who 
does so in defiance and disparagement of the Church, though 
distorted in its common acceptance by associations with the 
Marian and other persecutions, when it was as penal to be 
a heretic as to bea murderer—; I say, Churchmen who concur 
with the Reformers in all these conclusions are exhorted by 
persons who dispute them all, to be true to the principles 
of their Church, and not betray the simplicity of the Re- 
formation. 

The Reformers turned to the Ritual of the Old Church, to 
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its Missal, Breviary, and numerous Service-books; these it put 
to proof, still with the same tests, Scripture and Antiquity. 
The Creeds, I have said, they adopted altogether; those 
clauses excepted which had been already added, and were 
soon to be enforced, at the Council of Trent. For these 
Creeds satisfied their tests. 'They provided that these Creeds 
should be constantly repeated in the public worship of the 
congregation, as they had before been. They applied this 
plumbline, as it were, to the Church perpetually, that any 
aberration in fundamentals at least might be guarded against 
in the very beginning. They retained the service for the 
Two Sacraments to a very great extent ; expunging from that 
of the Eucharist the passages which upheld the corporal pre- 
sence, and the intercession of Saints; and in their addition to 
these forms, (for some they introduced,) it will be found on 
examination, they were chiefly governed by a desire to bring 
the Sacraments more home to the understandings and hearts 
of the parties; to turn their attention more closely to the 
personal concern they themselves had in them, the part they 
had themselves to perform; strengthening the subjective, 
though not to the material damage of the objective aspect of 
them—a most wholesome provision, no doubt, and one which 
the defects of past times called for—but the staple of the 
old forms, I repeat, they after all retained, accounting them, 
as I have said, thus far true to God’s Word; and capable of 
being traced to an age the most primitive, both by fragments 
of those services still subsisting in the writings of the first 
centuries, and by more entire liturgical documents of a date, 
later perhaps than this as a whole, but still most remote, and 
belonging to various quarters of Christendom. They held 
fast the portions of Scripture appointed for Epistles and 
Gospels in the old Service-books, hardly in any case changing 
them; were not they good? the choicest passages of the 
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one book? passages too, it is singular enough to observe, 
which condemned many of the abuses that had crept into the 
system of the Church, and yet were read every Sabbath-day ; 
but read in a language not understood of the people, which 
was in truth, I believe, the source of the medizval Church’s 
aberrations beyond any other thing. They held fast the 
Collects; were not they good? who can doubt it who feels 
now his heart warming to them? the Collects, with the 
exception of those for Saints’ days, which naturally had to 
be re-cast, and the example of the Saint in most instances 
substituted for his intercession, which was probably the feature 
of the prayer before. They ranged over the Breviary and 
other Service-books, and proved them; gathering out of them 
a large portion of the Morning and Evening Prayer; their 
field here wider than before; here, all the seven daily services 
laid under contribution, for such was the number that had 
hitherto, theoretically at least, obtained; a number, which 
pleading for its preference the practice of the Psalmist, who 
exclaims, ‘ seven times a day do I praise thee,” had been long 
in possession of the Church. They constituted the Psalms 
the leading feature of the Morning and Evening Prayer, as 
they had previously been of the seven forms—only they 
directed them to be recited now once in the month, whereas 
before they had been recited once in the week; did they not 
here hold fast that which was good? What book in ail Scrip- 
ture so acceptable at all times, in all moods of mind, as this? so 
fitted to animate day after day the devotions of the congrega- 
tion? They adopted Lessons from Scripture too; for lessons 
also they found in those same repositories, though these they 
greatly extended ; and where formerly a few verses sufficed, 
there was now a chapter—a sound improvement and agreeable 
to primitive usage—but still the suggestion was there. 

They took in hand the occasional Services of the Old 
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Church in like manner, making them the basis of the cor- 
responding ones; still proving, still rejecting, still holding 
fast. 

The result of their labours in this department on the whole 
was the substance of the Book of Common Prayer; which, 
constructed as it thus was, became a depository of traditional 
doctrine, pure and primitive; any additional elements inserted 
in it, not being of an amount to affect this character of it, 
whether those elements were derived from continental service- 
books, themselves compiled with a certain respect for antiquity 
which had not yet expired even in Germany; or from a con- 
tribution of the day, which still would be tinctured with the 
thought and phraseology of older times, when prayers deserv- 
ing of the name were wont to be made. 

Nor was even this all. Our Reformers did not omit to 
reconstruct the Calendar and Rubric of the Church; but 
still on the same principle; that of proving all, and holding 
fast the good; still guiding themselves by Scripture and 
Primitive Antiquity, where both guides were to be had; by 
Primitive Antiquity, where Scripture was silent; where 
both, by long-established custom, when it was deemed inno- 
cent and edifying. Thus they retained daily service, though 
they did not enjoin it so often in the day; frequent celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist, though less frequent; Saints’ days, 
though reducing the number of Saints, and admitting none to 
that title but those who had an indisputable right to it; Fast 
days and seasons of humiliation, though making them of less 
frequent recurrence than before; influenced in these revisions, 
which are all in one direction, in some degree probably, by 
the belief that the religious feelings of the country had in 
reality {been overwrought by too incessant appeals to them, 
the form superseding the spirit; by the difficulty of securing 
the necessary leisure in the increasing demands for active 
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exertion in order to secure a bread; and by the diminution 
in the ecclesiastical body contingent on the new position of 
the Church. 

Still even here the animus of the Reformers is apparent ; 
perhaps as apparent as in any department of their proceed- 
ings; the animus of modifying, and not extinguishing prior 
usage; of proving all, and holding fast the good. 

Well—Churchmen, those I am contemplating, now venerate 
these results; cordially adopt this Prayer-book; hail it as 
the Church’s voice; conform themselves to its instructions, 
not in a puerile and pragmatical pertinacity about the trivial, 
but in a conscientious desire to hold fast the substantial 
matters of it; and they are taxed with being false to the 
principles of the Reformation by persons who themselves 
regard the Prayer-book not as a sacred deposit of Tradition 
from the beginning, which the Reformers had sifted and 
affirmed, but simply as a book of human composition, to be 
dealt with as any other; who reject it as a companion to the 
Bible, and an authentic comment on it, holding the Bible and 
the Bible only, interpreted according to every man’s own 
sense of it, well informed or ill, to be the Religion of the 
Reformation ; or, if they accept the Prayer~book at all as 
illustrating the rule of faith, who would pare down its 
authority to that of the Articles; almost the only part of it 
of purely modern growth; as though the Articles intended 
to exclude from the Church Clergy whose unsound opinions 
might disturb it—many such opinions being abroad in the 
days when they were compiled—required to be signed by the 
Clergy only, and rarely appointed even to be read in the 
audience of the people; were to be taken as bespeaking the 
minds of the Reformers more fully and imperatively, than 
these time-honoured services of the Church, no less enjoined 
upon the Clergy than the Articles; and besides this, put by 
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the Reformers into the hands of the people for their daily 
use, their daily edification; in which they were themselves 
required to take a very ample part; some or other of them 
made to blend themselves with all the most touching and 
impressive incidents of their ordinary lives; they are thus 
taxed, I say, by persons who find something suspicious in 
frequent Services, and frequent Eucharists, with a decent 
ceremonial and no more; who are jealous of any pious respect 
paid to the Festivals of the Saints; who are adverse to the 
observance of seasons of humiliation ; in short, who renounce 
a great number of those distinctive conclusions which the 
Reformers, after proof gone through, held fast themselves, 
and bound us by such bonds as they hoped would be effectual 
to hold fast also, and who yet produce themselves for expo- 
nents of the Reformation, 

Truly it may be said of the Reformation, as was said of 
Liberty, What excesses have been committed under its name ! 
But surely it is not by thus divesting our Church, as the 
parties to whom I have alluded are disposed to divest it, of 
all its positive features, and by reducing it, as they would do, 
toa mere asserter of negatives, that we are representing the 
Church of the Reformers; the very name of Re-former for- 
bids the notion ; still less, that we are establishing a Church 
which can be lasting ; and above all, lasting in the face of a 
Church, compact as is that of Rome. It would have been a 
strange Reformation that should have gone upon the principle 
of protesting against every thing, and affirming nothing; of 
proving all things, and holding nothing fast. It is not by 
those who are only prepared to express doubts—no task more 
easy, or requiring less attainment—that a Churth can be long 
sustained : doubts about the soundness of the-clauses of the 
several Creeds; doubts about the doctrines of Regeneration 
in Baptism, and of the Real Presence in the Eucharist; 
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doubts about the expediency of Confession in any case, the 
efficacy of Absolution, the validity of Orders, the reality of 
the Succession, the authority of Episcopacy, and the like; 
who tell us that much may be said on both sides of such 
questions—however little they may have themselves, perhaps, 
applied to the study of them, to “the proving them,” which 
would often end in their holding them faster—and who warn 
us that it is not seemly to speak with any confidence on such 
high matters, which had better be left open: it isnot, I say, 
by men of this class, however able, that a Church can be long 
upheld ; it was not such men who constituted the inflexible 
Christians of the first centuries, and who stamped their creed 
upon the world; nor was it such who stood to the stake at 
the Reformation, and fixed our Church nearly what it is, 
making it express itself as it does upon those points; still less 
was it such who conducted the final revision of it in 1662. 
But some perhaps will ponder, whether it may not have been 
the influence which such persons have since had in the 
Church, that has rendered modern theology so jejune, so 
precarious, so indefinite; that has subdued and neutralised 
our commentaries on the Scriptures, where they. are under- 
stood to speak with any official authority, till they have 
shrunk from declaring an opinion upon almost every point 
on which you desire to have one; that has relaxed the hold 
of the Church upon the people by never letting them see 
what it is; and has made a way for the appearance of a party 
in it, supposed by many now’ to possess a dangerous power, 
but who acquired that power, be it what it may, by adopting 
for their watchword, “ If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, 
who shall prepare himself to the battle?” (1 Cor. xiv. 8.) 
Credit may be due to persons who hold latitudinarian 
opinions—I use the term in no invidious sense, but simply 
because no other will express my idea—when those opinions 
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are the result of long and patient examination of intricate 
questions, probably calling for much historical research, 
which is no doubt true of some of those of theology; in 
that case we may well regard them as candid men, who 
having taken pains to master arguments and objections, find a 
difficulty in striking the balance and making up their minds; 
but the very censures launched against honest Churchmen by 
many of the parties I have been contemplating would seem 
to prove that they have been at no trouble to acquaint them- 
selves with the simplest principles of the Church they are 
pronouncing upon with so much authority; and accordingly 
our sentiments towards them are naturally very different; 
we are tempted to regard them as persons who are speaking 
very freely on great questions which it would appear they 
have not made it a conscience to study; questions in which 
the highest interests of the Church are at stake, in which the 
feelings of many are deeply interested; and whose crude 
declamations would not have been tolerated, much less en- 
couraged, had the subject of them been medicine or law 
instead of theology, the health, or the estate, instead of the 
soul. 

It may be open to debate whether the Reformers went far 
enough in their revision of the Church; whether they should 
not have disregarded all distinction of Orders in the ministry 
as nourishing vain-glory; whether they should not have 
repudiated all peculiar virtue in the office as tending to 
priestcraft ; whether they should not have extinguished one, 
or more, or all of the old Creeds as undue restraints on the 
right of private judgment, and pronounced every man’s own 
opinion of the meaning of Scripture to be Scripture to him, 
whatever might be the confusion that would ensue; whether 
they should not have rejected tradition utterly and altogether, 
and run the risk of not being able to provea Canon; whether 
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they should not have created a Prayer-book instead of recon- 
structing one, and renounced forms of devotion, fragments of 
which reach to the age next the Apostles. All this may 
be certainly open to debate, and has been debated by sects in 
this country who have decided these points in the affirmative, 
“thinking it always imperfect reformation that doth but 
shear and not flay.”!_ The course of those sects is intelligible ; 
they abjure the Reformers, and look upon them, in the 
language of the most illustrious man amongst them, as “ time- 
serving and halting prelates: ” that is intelligible; but it is 
not so easy to understand how others who would resent being 
supposed to be of them, and yet adopt these same conclusions, 
actually claim these same Reformers peculiarly for their own ; 
and not only so, but denounce all who do not agree with 
them in this strange reading of those venerable persons, as 
traitors to their Church, and untrue to the Reformation. 

So far from shunning or discouraging all reference to the 
Reformation, I cannot imagine judicious lovers of their Church 
wishing it better than that the eyes of the country should be 
riveted to that great crisis. It is the very remedy, under 
God, for the times. There is no telling the amount of mis- 
apprehension it would remove. It would render it necessary 
for men to plant themselves in the position of the Reformers ; 
to occupy the ground which they took up, in order to realise 
their views; having lost the arrow to fix themselves once 
more on the selfsame spot, as the archer, and shoot again in 
order to find it. It would save them from construing their 
intentions by consequences which they did not and could not 
anticipate; from giving their thoughts a bias which the cir- 
cumstances they were moving amongst could not impart. It 
would compel them to put aside the excessive impulse com- 
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municated to the nation by the fires of Smithfield, which 
naturally maddened it against Rome to a degree which the 
Reformers would have taken alarm at; by the great Re- 
bellion, which further destroyed the reverence for many 
things which the Reformers had taught it to respect; by the 
Revolution, which still more contributed to weaken principles 
which they had encouraged; by the movements of John 
Wesley, which wrought, and wrought very powerfully, in the 
same direction. The Reformers did not see these events, or 
foresee most of them. They, like Agricola, if I may venture 
upon the comparison, were spared by the period at which 
they died the consciousness of evils at hand. For however 
mixed with good all the incidents were in the present case, 
the effect of them on the whole was certainly to drift the 
Church very far from the moorings the Reformers had taken 
up for her; and to make it extremely difficult for us now to 
return to them—an attempt, however, which we must suppose 
in common consistency they would approve, and lament the 
obstacles which interrupt it. 

By all means let us look to the Reformers, and learn of 
them. They proved all things, at a time when more was in 
commotion to disturb the process than even at present; and 
they held fast that which was good, when it was even harder 
than now to hold fast any thing. They did not “run to their 
work with the shell upon their heads,” to use a phrase of 
Baxter's, but qualified themselves for it by wholesome self- 
distrust, close and accurate study of the Scriptures, and of 
the ecclesiastical records of past ages, which led to a know- 
ledge of the same; it being related of Archbishop Cranmer 
that he had made himself master of the Scriptures, Fathers, 
and Councils; monuments indeed of such his diligence 
remaining in some manuscript volumes to this day ; and were 
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but the memorials of the Conferences preserved which re- 
sulted in the formation of the First Prayer-book, and other 
documents of the Reformation, but that above all, I doubt 
not we should be struck, greatly struck, with the vast re- 
sources of appropriate scholarship they had at their com- 
mand; those chips, had they been forthcoming, (however 
superfluous the proof,) would have made further manifest 
the superior character both of the workman and the material ; 
and served to put many to shame who undertake to correct 
such labours of such men with so little preparation for it. 
By all means let us look to the Reformers. They did not 
squander their shafts at the Church of Rome in a random 
flight, leaving them to wound friend or foe as it might happen, 
but directed them with a cool, sagacious, and steady aim at 
the joints of its harness, and there stayed. They preserved the 
outworks, as well as the hold itself of the Gospel, for the 
Gospel’s sake ; the casket as well as the jewel, for the jewel’s 
sake; the pillar and ground of the truth, as well as the truth 
itself, for the truth’s sake: and accordingly, whilst the 
Reformation on the Continent, conducted by other and less 
judicious hands, in a different spirit, and on. Protestant 
principles properly so called, is now, I suppose, a comparative 
wreck, the Church of England maintains its integrity, pre- 
sents a front against the Church of Rome, and against every 
form of Dissent, which the serious jealousy it excites in those 
quarters proves to be felt as most formidable; and gives 
token of possessing within itself an expansive force equal, if 
not repressed and not wasted, to the severe demands of the 
times and the country upon it—equal to the reconquering 
for the Cross of our unwieldy and overgrown cities; to the 
virtuous education of our swarming children; to the con- 
secrating of our manufactories; to the reducing of our 
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revolutionary malcontents; to the Christianizing of our vast 
colonies; and to the reflecting through them over almost all 
the regions of the heathen world the pure light of the Reve- 
lation of our Lord Jesus Christ; to Whom with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost be all glory, might, majesty, and 
dominion, now and ever. Amen 
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SERMON XIII. 


ON THE UNION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 
(Preached at Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, November 16, 1851.) ! 


i-Tarss: “v.21. 
Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good. 


I wAvE already applied this precept of the Apostle to the case 
of Revealed Religion itself; to the duty of investigating its 
truth; and having satisfied ourselves of that, of accounting 
it the chief concern of life, and accordingly cleaving to it 
with a stedfastness of purpose proportionate to its worth. 

I have applied it also to the case of that Form of revealed 
religion which we ourselves accept ; to the duty of examining 
its history, which is in fact its evidence; of satisfying our- 
selves as to what it is and what it is not; and of not lightly 
relinquishing, simply because people will have it so, articles 
of faith, methods of worship, and canons of Constitution, 
which have come down to us recommended by the most 
primitive use. 

I propose at present to apply the precept to a more specific 
case, in which the interests of religion in this country are 


1 This sermon was also published by the Christian Knowledge 
Society, and is now on the list of its publications, 
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deeply concerned, a case of a very practical character—and 
as a practical question only I shall handle it—a question 
suggested by the signs of the times, not fit perhaps to be 
submitted to every audience, but not out of place here. 

A few years ago it would have been deemed superfluous to 
have offered a word of apology for the union of Church and 
State, as it is called, and to have pointed out some of the 
many obvious advantages which were believed to accrue from 
that relation. 

It was taken for granted that it was a triumph of Christi- 
anity when kings became its nursing-fathers, and queens its 
nursing-mothers; that it was still improving its position as it 
advanced through poverty, through neglect, through persecu- 
tion, up to the seat of power; that it was a step in the right 
direction when it passed on from the centurion to those of 
Cesar’s household; that its functions became more effective, 
as its functionaries became more and more men under 
authority. 

Certain it is that St. Paul, in his instructions to Timothy 
for the guidance of the Church, and probably (from the 
wording of the passage) for the guidance of the public service 
of the Church, expressly exhorts that “first of all, supplica- 
tions, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, be made for 
all men; for kings . . . that we may lead a quiet and peace- 
able life in all godliness and honesty ; ” (1 Tim. ii. 2), and no 
less certain that traces of such a clause as is here suggested, 
present themselves amongst the very earliest we have of a 
Liturgy ; as though it was a leading object with the Apostles, 
and with the first followers of the Apostles, to establish a 
friendly feeling, so to speak, between the Church and State. 
Insomuch that an objection which has been sometimes alleged 
against our Prayer-book, that its character is too courtly, is 
in fact derived from its still retaining this feature amongst so 
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many others, of its primitive origin—a desire to bring the 
secular powers into cordial alliance with the ecclesiastical. 

But another spirit seems now to be coming over us; once 
disposed, as we ‘were, to rest content, perhaps even passive, 
under certain defects of our Church system, defects arising 
out of this alliance,—for it is not to be denied that such there 
are,—and to represent it as more perfect than itis; we are 
now in danger of rushing to the other extreme, of settling 
our thoughts upon those defects alone, and having hit the 
blot, seeing nothing besides. 

Accordingly, “ Separate Church and State,” is now the cry, 
started certainly in most instances by those who wish well to 
neither, but not altogether disapproved, it should seem, by 
others who are amongst the Church’s most earnest. friends; 
who would make any personal sacrifice to strengthen it; but 
who regard it as in the condition of Israel amongst the task- 
masters, and think that they are in fact serving it best by 
endeavouring to get the people thence. 

I shall not dwell at any length on the necessity there is for 
mutual forbearance in the carriage of the secular and eccle- 
siastical powers each towards the. other, if their union is to 
be of advantage to either. It is like that mystical one of 
marriage, which sheds blessings unnumbered upon both 
parties where they are satisfied to be somewhat blind to each 
other’s faults; but which turns to a bitter curse for either 
when self-restraint is forgotten. 

Without meaning to vindicate any stretch of its authority, 
supposed to have been assumed of late years by the State in 
its dealings with the Church; and which, by touching the 
consciences of some, has created heart-burnings which seek 
relief in the rejection of a yoke esteemed by them intolerable, 
at all hazards; I would nevertheless, on the other hand, 
suggest that it is not a matter for wonder if the State watches 
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with solicitude the working of a principle of such prodigious 
force as the religious; so irresistible, so uncontrollable, when 
once effectually roused to action ; and yet, sacred as it is, not 
incapable, it must be confessed, of misapplication and abuse ; 
more especially when that principle has at its command con- 
siderable endowments; an organized constitution; and the 
advantage of close contact with every spot, however con- 
spicuous and however obscure, through the length and breadth 
of the land: that though such jealousy may spring out of the 
mere vulgar ambition of a worldly spirit, which cannot bear 
to see power deposited in any hands but its own, yet that it 
may also arise out of a dread of ecclesiastical encroachment 
honestly entertained, and which has been entertained, as we 
know, by statesmen zealous for the true interests of the 
Church beyond all suspicion: that whilst men and not angels 
have to wield the influences of the Church, other motives for 
the direction of them may enter in, besides such as are purely 
spiritual; and whilst men and not devils have to wield the 
influences of the State, other motives for the direction of 
them again, may have a place, besides such as are purely 
sublunary. 

In the dispassionate temper then, prompted by these re- 
flections, let us turn to some of the practical advantages 
which the Church derives from its present connexion with the 
State, and consider whether we should risk them in heat and 
haste, and before the very last effort has been made to redress 
by less violent means such inconveniences, as may, no doubt, 
accompany it too. It is idle to expect any estate in this 
world to be without alloy; the matter is, so to frame and 
dispense it as to exclude from it the utmost possible. 

I will put then the extreme case, as being the ultimate issue 
to which an agitation of this kind tends, however it may be 
modified; as serving best to expose the inconveniences which 
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aftach to it, however short it may in fact stop of realising 
them all; and as accordingly calculated to forewarn us 
effectually of the nature of the experiment on which some 
are disposed to venture, and so to forearm us whilst the crisis 
is distant. I will understand by the separation of Church 
and State the abdication of its present social position by the 
Church: I will understand that the Bishops shall be selected 
by the Church, and appointed to their Dioceses without any 
interference of the State: that the Clergy shall labour in the 
districts assigned to them by these Bishops, no longer as the 
sole rightful occupants of our parish churches, but as mis- 
sionaries within the limits prescribed to them: and that all, 
both Bishops and Clergy, shall be supported, as in primitive 
times, when necessity dictated this mode of maintenance, and. 
the impression produced by the miraculous gifts of the 
Church as well as other causes promoted its efficacy, by the 
voluntary contributions of a Christian people. 

It is not to be denied that under such circumstances the 
Church would have it in its power to select for her rulers 
those in whom she had the most confidence; that she would 
be able to call synods for the adjusting of her. Articles of 
faith and practice at her pleasure; and that she would be 
in a condition to enforce discipline both on her ministers and 
congregation, so far as discipline can be enforced by the 
influence of opinion independently of law; great benefits, 
no doubt, all of them; and however imperfectly secured, it 
may be suspected, under such provisions, still taking effect, 
we will suppose, in some degree. But on the other hand, let 
us consider what we may have to relinquish in this Reforma- 
tion, before we strike the balance. I cannot but believe that 
one fallacy pervades the whole of such a scheme—the fallacy 
of supposing that under this or any such new arrangement 
the Clergy and the Congregation will remain substantially in 
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the same position and relations as at present; that things in 
other respects will go on much as they do now, and yet the 
Church be relieved of various weights which now depress 
her; that the Ark, in the main what it is, but lightened of 
its load, will float higher upon the waters, and thus ride more 
safely on the troubled seas which now beat around her; in 
short, that the Church will lose nothing, and gain much. 

But will the Clergy be the same after this or any such 
revolution? Will they be the learned body they now are 
when the temporal incentives to learning are withdrawn? I 
say withdrawn, for who can believe that spontaneous offerings 
will long fill the place of fixed and substantial endowments 
such as ours; especially with the fact before us, that such 
offerings have not nearly sufficed to supply even the short- 
comings of those endowments; and that, with far from a 
grudging and niggardly ‘spirit abroad, it has been hitherto 
found impossible to overtake the spiritual destitution of the 
country, and furnish adequate religious instruction to districts 
the most desolate? not to speak of the case of Colleges and 
Schools, those most necessary foundations for a Church that is 
to flourish, but requiring a strength for their achievement 
which even as things now are we cannot at all command; 
numbers of such institutions unexceptionable in themselves, 
and having for their object undeniable benefits to the Church, 
languishing for want of means at this moment? A burst of 
enthusiasm might effect wonders for a while, but enthusiasm 
is an unsafe basis on which to rear a structure that is to be 
lasting. 

Do I need excuse for drawing your attention in the pulpit 
to the fiscal view of a subject so exalted? Alas! how soon 
does the fiscal question of necessity combine itself with the 
progress of the Gospel! It is true, in the very first instance, 
the Apostles are enjoined to go forth “without a purse,” lest, 
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perhaps, they should invite aggression whilst the cause was yet 
tender ; “but now,” says our Lord again, when the time came 
to organise the Church, and bring the world into subjection, “he 
that hath a purse let him take it ” (St. Luke, xxii. 36). Ionly 
reach the fourth chapter of the Acts, and am still within a few 
months of the day of Pentecost, when I read of the possessors of 
lands and houses selling them, and bringing the price, and lay- 
ing it at the Apostles’ feet, and of “ distribution being made to 
every man according as he had need.”” And from that time for- 
wards the Gospel History never allows ‘me to lose sight of the 
question. It enters almost immediately afterwards into the 
sternest exercise of St. Peter’s miraculous powers. Itis at the 
bottom of the murmuring of the two sections of the infant 
Church, and the institution of a permanent order in the Church * 
to silence it. Itis the subject of much solicitudeand many 
regulations both with respect to collection, distribution, and 
object, with the Apostle St. Paul. We need not be more tran- 
scendental than that Apostle; who, if he tells of his transla- 
tion into the third heaven, and his admission to hear unspeakable 
words, tells also of the manner in which “the gatherings” 
were to be made; the elders and widows to be supplied out of 
them; the Fund, in short, to be raised, dispensed, and pro- 
tected from misappropriation. And if there be one thing 
more than another which seems to have been felt to be an 
active engine for good in the working of the sub-apostolic 
Church, it is this same Fund or Offertory ; and if there was 
one duty thought to be more imperative than another upon 
its officers, it was the creation, continuance, and management 
of it. 

To proceed then with my argument. Will parents be pre- 
pared to consecrate the talents of a hopeful boy to a life of 
virtuous poverty, and humble siation, when other callings, 
they, too, honest and honourable and gainful withal, are soli- 

v2 
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citing them on all sides? In a Church where there is no 
settled provision, and even liberal provision, will there be 
leisure ? and where there is no leisure, will there be scholar- 
ship; the very term “School,” significant of leisure? Are 
we prepared to give up the field of our National Theology, 
the glory of our literature, and instead of emulating the 
labours of a Jewel, a Hooker, a Pearson, a Sanderson, a Bull, 
reduce ourselves to a condition which shall be incapable of 
even appreciating them? Are the controversies in which our 
Church is likely to be engaged such as can be conducted with 
success by raw and unlettered disputants? Have we not of 
late had samples of religious argument maintained by volun- 
teer polemics, laymen many of them, enough to satisfy us 
that no Church in the world could long survive the aid of 
such champions? and would we wilfully commit our own to 
none other ? 

It will not be contended, I am sure, by any enlightened 
friend of the Church, whilst musing on its separation from 
the State, and the consequences, that this sound scholarship, 
this large knowledge of the Scriptures, and of Primitive Tra- 
dition as illustrative of the Scriptures, bring no particular 
advantage to the population at large; bear no extraordinary 
part in securing the greatest benefit to the greatest number, 
the motto of the times; when the learning of high places is 
now taught to find its way through a thousand channels to 
lower levels, and to trickle, if I may so speak, through all the 
gradations of our system: and yet, as seems to me, by en- 
couraging such a crisis, he would be helping to stop the wells 
which send forth such wholesome waters so freely and so far; 
and in effect, make common cause with those who care little 
about ecclesiastical lore; and think that the lack of it in our 
divines will not be felt by the class for whom, and for whom 
only, they are concerned to make provision; a class who 
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will be content, and more than content, they say (which I 
do not dispute), to slake their thirst at less pure and more 
vapid waters, and go to the broken cistern as readily as to the 
whole. 

Nor is this all. With the declension of learning amongst 
our Clergy, will the Church long retain the hold which it now 
has, almost exclusively, on the education of the people, parti- 
cularly those classes amongst them who by their station, 
wealth, intelligence, constitute in a great degree the leaven of 
the country, and breathe its spirit into the age? And if the 
Clergy have not turned this enormous privilege to the account 
they might, and which, if they had done, we should possibly 
have now been spared the necessity of discussing such a sub- 
ject as that we are upon; if, I say, the Clergy in times past 
have not made the most of this golden opportunity for spread- 
ing sound opinions, theological and ecclesiastical, in high and 
in all quarters, it is not yet too late, whilst our Church system 
remains in force, to correct the mistake and do better. Have 
not almost all the statesmen who have wielded the destinies 
of England for generations, and often, it must be confessed, 
vexed the Church by their unfriendly measures, passed through 
the hands of the Clergy, simply because the Clergy were a 
learned body ; the body in the nation best qualified for im- 
parting to them intelligence and letters? and have not even 
they, after all, been probably withheld from acts more 
adverse to it, and to which the times perhaps urged them, 
by early associations connected with the Church, and early 
impressions received from it? But let our Clergy be once 
deposed from the office of communicating liberal education 
on the scale they now do, and will not public opinion soon 
bear witness to the effect? Shall we not soon find ourselves 
living in a land which we should scarcely recognise as the 
land of our fathers; new codes of thought and action intro- 
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duced and acknowledged; national character changed; and 
sentiments and institutions which we should not as yet even 
dream to be perishable, passing away, to the consternation of 
those who had contributed to the movement in the honesty of 
their hearts, and now rue their success? 

But if the character and influence of the Clergy would 
sustain a vast shock by such a disruption of relationship with 
the State, would not the people suffer in a greater degree 
still? We now at least possess a Form of Faith, and of 
Ecclesiastical Constitution, received more or less in every 
district of the country as a standard; a standard which the 
members of our Church who have a leaning towards separa- 
tion profess, I believe, to admit as on the whole representing 
that branch of the Catholic Church which established itself 
in England soon after the Apostles’ days, and has maintained 
its continuity unbroken ever since. They acknowledge the 
pedigree of that Church; they seek for themselves as yet no 
other; content with that, when only they shall have released 
it from certain appliances incidental to it, but not consti- 
tuting or even affecting its essence. Aberration from that 
standard as yet goes by the name of dissent; the very term 
significant of a rule accepted and recognised by the country 
at large from which it has itself departed; its own features 
and aspect measured by the nature and degree of its diver- 
gency from that rule; the Socinian deviating in one direc- 
tion; the Wesleyan in another; the Baptist in a third; but 
all deviating ; all regarded by the broad eye of the population 
in general, nay even by themselves, as seceders from a na- 
tional confession and usage; seceders, on the ground that 
private judgment ought to supersede tradition from the 
beginning, and that every man can conclude for himself 
better than the Church can conclude for him. I am not now 
dealing with this as a matter of charge, but asa matter of 
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fact, and am simply saying that the existence of dissent im- 
plies the existence of a rule of prescriptive unanimity; even 
draws attention to that rule; places it in a clear light; ex- 
hibits it in the advantageous posture of a principle which is 
in possession, and which has been in possession time out of 
mind; a posture which in law is thought to -be nearly con- 
clusive of right; and which in all primitive theology is 
regarded as the strongest argument against the pretensions of 
heresy. But extinguish your national Church and national 
confession, and this national standard is removed. The par- 
ties who still cleave to it, for many such doubtless there will 
be, will have their own opinion of their own position; but so 
far as the national verdict is concerned, they will be simply 
one sect of many; they will dissent from others, and others 
will dissent from them, and al] men will be dissenters or none, 
according to the pleasure of the speaker. 

I confess it ;seems to me that the practical effect of this 
dispensation would be to stir foundations to a most alarming 
extent; to set all principles afloat; to fill the country with 
unsanctified strife and debate, to the ruin of quiet and unob- 
trusive piety, and to the revival of those scandals which are 
recited in the preamble to the Act of Uniformity, and which 
it was the object of that Act, passed most eagerly! under a 
lively recollection of their magnitude, to put down; that if 
we had it for our object to prime the country for infidelity, 
we could not do it more effectually than by reducing all our 
religious elements to such a state of solution; and further, 
that as such a condition of things would be intolerable for 

1 « There cannot be a better evidence of the general affection of the 
kingdom, than that this Act of Parliament had so concurrent an appro- 
bation of the two Houses of Parliament, after a suppression of that form 


of devotion for near 20 years, and the highest discountenance and op- 
pression of all those who were known to be devoted or affected to it.”— 
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any long period, if we were desirous of delivering the nation 
again over to the Church of Rome, we could not take surer 
means; for who would not be disposed to fly for refuge to 
foundations that seemed immovable, when all around was 
heaving; asin volcanic regions the people betake themselves 
to their church for safety when the earth rocks, though they. 
may be buried in its ruins? and who would fail to feela 
sympathy for a changeless system, be its drawbacks what 
they might, who was smarting under evils which he thought 
nothing could exceed, arising out of ceaseless change ? 

I scarcely need pursue this part of my argument into. 
minute details, or picture the ruin of the parochial system 
which would ensue under these new combinations. The par- 
ticulars would present themselves at once to every man who. 
has had the charge of a parish himself. The minister no 
longer moving freely amongst his people as before: whatever 
obstacles to his success the action of dissent had thrown in 
his way multiplied manifold: his right of road to every 
house, that invaluable prerogative of old, lost and gone: the. 
field of his labours, determinate before, now doubtful and ill- 
defined: the members of his congregation to be picked out 
by him from amongst numbers, here one and there one: and 
amidst the various schools of doctrine starting up around 
him, very many persons, no doubt, indisposed to declare them- 
selves exclusively for any, preferring to be Christians un- 
attached: his commission therefore feeble: his ministerial 
interposition halting, stealthy, and full of embarrassment : 
every influence about him tending to irritate him to conten- 
tion if he be one of the Sons of Thunder, or lull him to 
inaction if he be fearful and faint-hearted; and in either 
case true religion the sufferer: his funds, applied hitherto so 
effectually, so precisely, to the relief of misery, or the sup- 
port of patient merit, known perhaps only to himself, no 
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longer forthcoming: his position, which brings him into the 
closest contact with the suffering classes, and at the same time 
enables him to discriminate thoroughly between honesty and 
imposture, to discern the spirits in a degree, I scruple not to 
say, which no other member of society can, no longer cap- 
able of being turned to account; for to what purpose is it 
that he is most conversant with the wants of a district when 
it is utterly out of his power to minister to them? his 
thoughts no longer directed to making provision for the lack 
of service in this neglected nook of his parish or that; for 
parish he has none, properly speaking; the charge of its 
religious welfare once strictly imposed upon him, and binding 
on his conscience, withdrawn; and were it otherwise, how is 
he now with his empty purse to take the lead in stimulating 
his lukewarm neighbours to furnish the chapel, the school- 
room, and the pastor; for which some forlorn corner under 
his keeping, peopled however with immortal souls, he is well 
aware, cries aloud? 

Hitherto I have been arguing this question chiefly on pru- 
dential considerations—considerations, however, which with 
all reasonable beings ought to have a great influence in deter- 
mining conduct; and in the highest and most sacred concerns 
of all, not less but rather more than in others; “be ye wise 
as serpents,” being the injunction of no time-serving teacher. 
But there is another view to be taken of it, which some who 
might disregard the former, would respect—the moral aspect 
of it. Perhaps the turn which practically any effort to 
separate Church and State might take, if it found an issue 
in any positive result at all, would be a partial secession from 
the Established Church, and the creation of another Episcopal 
Church within our own. Could parties who might meditate 
such an act satisfy themselves of its innocence? or judging 
themselves by the rules of the Primitive Church, could they 
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acquit themselves of schism in any attempt to establish a 
second Bishop in a Diocese already in possession of another? 
and where will they find a spot in England which is not in 
such possession? Is there any ancient canon more express 
and emphatic than that one Bishop, and only one, shall bear 
rule within his own limits; insomuch that it is objected by a 
primitive father against certain heretics of his day, who had 
set up a Bishop of their own, that whilst calling themselves 
evangelical and professing to be Purists, they were over- 
leaping a cardinal maxim of Christian polity, and thereby 
condemning at once themselves and their cause?! To intro- 
duce, or assent to others introducing, a rival prelate into a 
field already occupied by one who has received undeniable 
consecration, and cannot be pretended to have surrendered or 
forfeited his trust, is surely a proceeding as offensive to his 
conscience as to acquiesce in the government of the actual 
occupant of the see, even though he does submit to wear 
some fetters of the State which it might be well if he could 
shake off. The conscience of the Churchman, it seems to me, 
will not be set at ease by this provision, but will only change 
the subject of its upbraidings, and if it suggested prickings 
before, will apply stings now. 

Look to the non-jurors: few persons can revert to the 
history of that band of brothers, without compassion and 
respect; but is the precedent encouraging? Were even they 
altogether happy in their new position, and entirely satisfied 
with the lawfulness of the step they had ventured to take, or 
at least to follow up? I think there are symptoms of the 


Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, in writing to Fabius, makes it a matter 
of pleasantry that Novatus should havo called himself 6 éxdicnrhs Tod 
evayyeAlov (Euseb. vi. c. xliii. p 312), and yet should not have known 
that in the Catholic Church there could be only one Bishop in one 
Diocese. 
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contrary.. And yet perhaps the provocation to it was greater, 
and the justification of it less doubtful, than any we can 
plead. Certain it is that “their counsel and work came to 
nought,” whatever overthrew it; that starting in their course 
with much public sympathy—“ it required,” we are told, “ all 
the influence of a latitudinarian school of divinity, led by 
Locke, to counteract it”—;1! adorned with much learning, 
—indeed it now constitutes an important shelf of the ecclesias- 
tical library ;—and selecting for their prelates men more than 
unexceptionable, men who could not have failed to produce 
an impression on the Church, had they been in their true 
place ;—the non-jurors, in spite of all this, soon became “a 
feeble folk; ” their literature expiring with the seceders 
themselves, or their immediate successors; and their dwind- 
ling hierarchy to be traced only by the antiquary, the last 
vestige of it a subject of speculative curiosity, such as 
exercises itself amongst naturalists on the ultimate date of 
a species that has insensibly disappeared. Meanwhile the 
national Church, deprived jin them of its soundest portion, 
the element which would have helped to keep it compara- 
tively true to primitive and apostolical usage, assumed rapidly 
that debased and secular aspect which it continued to wear to 
our own times, but from which it has been of late escaping ; 
and much it is to be feared that if their mantle should fall 
upon others in the Church, similar calamitous results would 
ensue; and that enjoying great power, as such men no doubt 
would do, whilst they remained within the pale, for effecting 
good and abating evil, they would carry away with them but 
little; whilst their departure would be the signal for extreme 
opinions to put forth all their strength, effacing from our 
Church many of those features by which it was known 'to 


1 Hallam, Const. Hist, 11. 148, quoted by Lathbury, p. 85. 
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Polycarp and Ignatius, to Ireneus and Cyprian; and substi- 
tuting in their stead the unprescriptive novelties of Calvin 
and Knox, or rather perhaps of Wesley and Whitfield. 
Should they not take into account this consummation before 
they bid their Church farewell? 

Are they then, it will be said, to seek no redress, and by 
offering no resistance to acts of political aggression, invite 
more and worse? and by expressing no sense of the inconve- 
nience of their position imply their entire satisfaction with it? 

This is not the necessary alternative. They may pursue 
their object, but by other means—means perhaps more cir- 
cuitous, but more sure of obtaining the end. If the griev- 
ances are real they can plead them with effect: what body in 
the country more capable of it, or commanding more channels 
for the purpose than the Clergy? Real grievances indeed, 
when repeatedly and calmly enforced, plead for themselves 
till they be removed; and if, in the meanwhile seen to be 
borne with, not in apathy, but on principle, naturally recom- 
mend the complainants to the favourable notice of all reasonable 
people. Vinedt qui patitur was the motto of one of our lead- 
ing Churchmen, who effected in his day many changes for the 
better in the relations of the Church to the State. Have not 
events transpired of late which may have a tendency to re- 
concile the State to allowing the Church greater freedom of 
counsel, agreeably to the spirit of the Royal Declaration itself 
constantly prefixed to the Articles to this day; seeing that 
she can use it without indulging in the strife of tongues 
which had been imputed to her? And are not others in 
progress calculated to impress on the State the absolute neces- 
sity of putting more trust in the Church, as the bulwark 
fitted to oppose an aggression with which the law seems unable 
to cope; and to protect indirectly even the liberties of the 
land! ‘Time, not only the greatest, but the safest of innova- 
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tors, must enter into all prudent calculations of change in 
such institutions as our Church. How short a period has as 
yet elapsed since our embarrassments, whatever they may be, 
have begun to be felt and canvassed; and we are dealing 
with a foundation for ages. We must be content to wait for 
the hour and the man; and believe that God, who keeps 
watch over His Church, will provide for her both, if it be 
good for her, and when it is good. For it is hard to imagine 
that He is just now forsaking her; or to persuade ourselves 
that, with all her imperfections, she is other than a true 
Church, when we see her labouring to meet the calls upon 
her far and near so abundantly as she now does; covering 
the land with churches and schools; giving God-speed to the 
emigrant ; remembering the soldier in his barrack; the sailor 
in his cot; the captive in his prison-house ; setting up in the 
colonies—colonies under the order of God scattered over the 
world, and committed to her—her own Apostolical Form of 
Faith and Worship; bearing the Cross amongst the heathen 
to the very ends of the earth; and grappling, in short, with 
‘sin and Satan in all quarters? Do we make a boast of this? 
God forbid! But when the temper of the times, as mani- 
fested not by the foes only but by the friends also of the 
Church, is to rivet the eye upon her peccant parts, and 
magnify them, it is profitable, it is just, to let her light shine 
before men, that they may see some of her good works too. 
Moreover it is due to those who are not prepared to put 
asunder the civil and ecclesiastical estates, and snap the bond 
or fetter, be it which it may, under which all this good comes 
to pass, tomake it known that it is not in a spirit of contented 
Erastianism they are acting or refusing to act, but in a spirit 
of conscientious caution, which is afraid to ruin this com- 
plicated fabric, working in many respects so effectually, and 
dispersing blessings amongst mankind on so great a scale—a 
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spirit of conscientious caution which desires to pause awhile 
before it cuts off the entail of such an inheritance from 
generations that shall come after them, and for whom they are 
in trust; which proposes to see the line of duty in this grave 
matter more clearly determined before they take a step so 
solemn and so irrevocable. Forgive them this wrong! Sure 
Tam that they will forgive it, who as practical workmen in 
our Church are entitled to a voice in the measures that affect 
her; but whose hands are so full, whose hearts so set on the 
business before them, that they have little leisure for the 
controversies, the most important controversies, I admit, 
which agitate more contemplative Churchmen. Sure I am 
that the first thought which would cross the men who are 
facing the difficulties of our colonial Churches—Churches 
which respond to all the vibrations in our own—who are 
encountering perils of waters, inclemencies of climate, journey- 
ings and watchings, cheered however by the consciousness that 
they are going about doing good, would be, that no precipi- 
tate act elsewhere might interfere with their animating toils; 
and that the same thought would not fail to be uppermost in 
the minds of many and many a parish priest at home, who, 
engrossed in the instruction of his ignorant children; in the 
appeal to his thoughtless congregation to save their souls 
alive; in the visitation of his sick, charmed to hear the sound 
of his step on their thresholds; is naturally solicitous that 
these labours of love, the blessed fruits of which he is daily 
experiencing both in himself and in his people, may not be 
disturbed without the most urgent necessity: and may I not 
add, that if the proposals on foot for the further extension of 
these great objects; for bringing our long-neglected colonies 
yet more under the action of the Church, and reaching the 
heathen through them in the way the most availing; and for 
lodging within their grasp more effectually the large districts 
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of England that have escaped from it; if these projects of 
indisputable benevolence might be permitted, under the favour 
of God, to draw off some portion of our attention from other 
objects which have detained it perhaps too exclusively, happy 
might it be for all; for it might abate the irritation which 
almost necessarily springs out of pure controversy, and dis- 
pose the minds of all parties to pursue the truth in love. It 
may possibly be well to release our Church from the State: 
but it cannot be ill to win souls to Christ: nor can any better 
method be devised meanwhile of really augmenting the 
Church’s strength, and thus enabling it eventually to reassert 
its rights, if it has lost any, and vindicate its position, if it 
has been usurped, than thus advancing its usefulness, ex- 
tending its sphere, exalting its character, swelling its renown. 

Possibly the separation which threatens may eventually be 
brought about by its proper promoters. In that case we must 
do our best to mitigate a mischief, if mischief it proves, not 
of our own creation, and regard it as a visitation for the 
neglects and abuses of by-gone times, if not of our own; for 
God is often long in bending His bow, and making it ready; 
but at any rate we shall not then have to charge ourselves 
with having promoted the confusion which may ensue by any 
impatience, intemperance, or inconsideration of ours; but 
feel ourselves moving under the impulse of an invisible Hand 
which is working out ends of its own; ends hidden indeed 
for a little time and mysterious, but which will assuredly 
manifest themselves at the Great Day, whatever they may 
be, to the praise and glory of God. 
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SERMON XIV 


AN APOLOGY FOR THE PRAYER-BOOK. 
(Preached at Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, November 23, 1851.) 


1 Dass. vee2 i. 
“ Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.” 


Many signs of the times seem to point to the fact that before 
long we may be called upon to make a stand for the Prayer- 
book. ‘ The Bible and the Bible only, the religion of Protes- 
tants,” is the significant cry now heard, a sound maxim if 
rightly understood, but meant, as now adopted, to supersede 
the maxim of the Reformers, “ Scripture and the Primitive 
Church.” Societies for Church Reform are instituted, the 
leading feature of which is a revision of the Prayer-book on 
what are called, with a meaning of its own, Protestant Prin- 
ciples. Actual Prayer-books of this character are framed. and 
put in circulation. A proposal is started to dissolve the in- 
tegrity of our own Prayer-book, by making the Articles, and 
the Articles only, the test of the doctrine of the Church 
of England. Works calculated to bring early ecclesiastical 
authority into discredit are published; Daillé’s book on “'The 
Use of the Fathers” more especially ; one which, however 
lauded by men who pass for great names, and are so in many 
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departments of literature, but who may be suspected of not 
having read the series of Authors on which Daillé pronounces, 
and whose estimate of him therefore must be valued accord- 
ingly,—has been exalted, as partisan books usually are, much 
above its worth. A violent and indiscriminate cry of Popery 
is set up against those who merely maintain the most unde- 
niable Doctrines and Rites of the Prayer-book, and who have 
no more idea of becoming Romanists than of becoming Maho- 
metans; of which the parties who assail them are perfectly 
aware: All of them, or nearly all of them, features of the 
times, identical with those which preceded the extinction of 
the Prayer-book at a former period of our history, insomuch 
that the tactics of those days seem actually to supply the plan 
of the campaign for these. 

It is well therefore that we should place distinctly before 
us the position and character of our Prayer-book, that we 
may know clearly for what we shall have to contend; what 
there is in it which makes it worthy of defence, and what 
there is in it which provokes aggression. 

The Prayer-book, apart from its character as a Book of 
National Devotion, which is not the question, is to be regarded 
as a Code of Primitive Tradition, which helps to the full 
interpretation of the Bible; expressing what may be there 
hinted; enlarging what may be there succinct; illustrating 
what may be there obscure; concentrating what may be there 
dispersed ; organising what may be there promiscuous. 

It derives its authority primarily, not from being a docu- 
ment of the Reformation, reverence for it as such a date may 
beget; nor from expressing the judgment on the matters 
contained in it of Cranmer and Ridley, much as would be the 
deference due to the judgment of such men; but from its 
bearing the date of sub-apostolical antiquity, and from its ex- 
pressing the sentiments of Cyprian, of Irenzus, of Clemens, 
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of Polycarp, and the Churches of their day ; and so, probably, 
of the Apostles, and of our blessed Lord Himself. 

For what pains the first Christians took to possess them~- 
selves of even the minutest relics of the memory of the 
Apostles, and of our Lord, we know well. Ignatius speaks 
of his Epistles being in substance Apostolical Tradition, which 
he had committed to writing for the greater security; and 
which accordingly he exhorts those to whom he addresses them 
to hold fast: Eusebius himself giving sanction to this state- 
ment by his own record and quotation of it." 

Polycarp had conversed with St. John, and with other of 
his disciples, and took pleasure in repeating their sayings, and 
those of our Lord too, which they had reported to him. 

Trenzus consorted as a boy with Polycarp, and listened to 
him with the deepest curiosity and interest, whilst he was 
thus employed ;? nor with him only, but with several other 
Elders of the same or nearly the same date; with quotations 
from whom his work abounds. 

Clemens had associated with several teachers who had de- 
rived their information in a direct succession from Peter, 
James, John, and Paul. 

Papias—and I quote him simply as showing the habit of 
the times, for we have only a few fragments of his writings ; 
a habit indeed so natural, that we might have presumed it ;— 
Papias tells us that “if any one fell in his way who had been a 
follower of the Elders,” (i.e. the Apostles), “he inquired of 
him what were the discourses of the Elders, what Andrew, 
what Peter had said; what Philip, Thomas, James, John, 
Matthew, or any other of the disciples of the Lord.” 4 

All these however were mere drops of Apostolical Tra- 
dition, supplemental to that great stream of it which flowed 


1H. mm. ¢. 36. 2 Treneus, Fragm. p. 339. 
3 Stromat. 1. p. 322, Potter's Ed. 4 Euseb. E. H. 11. ¢. 39. 
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through all the Apostolical Churches, and of which every 
member drank freely ; Churches where the Apostles had re= 
sided, had led the devotions of the people, had prescribed rules 
and regulations for the proper conducting of those devotions; 
even to the notice of the dress of the women, and the treat- 
ment of the man of the gold ring and goodly apparel; where 
they had preached, had baptized, had celebrated the Eucharist; 
had excommunicated, had ordained. 

What the Apostles did in one Church on these occasions 
they did in all the Churches: their proceedings were uniform : 
they were “ways which they taught everywhere in every 
Church ;” ways with which their attendants, the heads of the 
Churches of the next generation, were made familiar, in order 
that they might “bring them to remembrance,” as St. Paul sug- 
gests to Timothy (1 Cor. iv. 17), and follow them when the 
Apostles should be absent, or no more; and therefore, ways 
which must have soon become prescriptive, and recognised as 
of authority in all parts. Indeed Irenzus expressly tells us, that 
however different were the languages of the Churches through- 
out the world, the Tradition in them was one and the same; 
whether in Germany, in Spain, in Gaul, in the East, in Egypt, 
in Libya, or elsewhere.} 

It is to the collection of Rites, Ceremonies, Confessions, 
Prayers, which must thus have accumulated on the attention 
of the congregations by the proceedings of the Apostles that 
reference is made in such passages as the following, “ So or- 
dain I in all Churches;” “ We have no such custom, neither, 
the Churches of God;” “ The rest will I set in order when I 
come;” “Let all things be done decently and in order ;” 
“For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in 
order the things that are wanting ; ” “ Hold the traditions which 
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ye have been taught, whether by word or our Hpislte:”! 
and it is to the same which the Primitive Fathers are con- 
stantly referring, Ireneus, above all, whose argument leads to it, 
under the names of “A postolical Preaching and Form of Faith ;” 
“ The faith which the Church received from the Apostles and 
their Disciples”; “A rich depository derived from them;” 
“ Ancient Tradition pervading every district; descending in 
every Church with the succession of its ministers.” ? 

This body of Tradition was the Church’s Prayer-book in 
ore; whether in the first instance committed to writing or not. 
There seem to have been reasons, probably connected with 
the state of persecution under which the Church was labouring, 
which made the first Christians apprehensive of committing 
more to writing, that might thus be brought in evidence 
against them, than was necessary. It is clear there was a dif- 
ficulty in convicting them. It is upon early record, indeed, 
that the Creeds were not to be written, but learned by heart, 
and if the Creeds, probably the other ingredients of the Church 
services. But however that may be, the forms themselves 
existed ; and quotations exist from them still, verifying that 
fact, in writers as early as Justin, Ireneus, Tertullian, and I 
think I may say, even Polycarp and Clemens Romanus. 

Those quotations and those testimonies become more fre- 
quent and more copious as we descend in the History of the 
Church, and as necessity for concealment becomes less. The 
general form of the Chief Service, the Eucharistic, which 
Justin Martyr indicates, the short passages from that ser- 
vice which are found in him, and in a chain of writers 
immediately after him, are but the forerunners of a more 
complete disclosure of it in the Catecheses of Cyril, Bishop of 


We Cor. vii. 175 xinlGrexi. 84 oxive040, Litete bso enessaitadlos 
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Jerusalem, and in the 19th canon of the Council of Laodicea, 
both authorities of the fourth century; and even an entire 
Liturgy presents itself in the Constitutions, perhaps little, if at 
all, later than this; which, if not used itself, isa manifest in- 
dication of the character of those Liturgies which were in use 
at that time. 

Thus a Prayer-book now breaks forth fully to the light $ 
and the Western form of it, traced through the Liturgical 
writers of the middle ages, whose works have come down to 
us,! Amalarius, Walafrid Strabo, Durandus, and others, is 
seen to preserve its substantial identity with that which pre- 
ceded those ages, and that which followed them, and so under 
King Edward the Sixth it fell into the hands of our Re- 
formers. 

They had the natural reverence for the material on the 
whole which was to be expected of men familiar with the 
question; but at the same time they perceived from the evi- 
dence of the Bible itself, with which, as they had been taught 
by Primitive Antiquity, true Tradition was never at variance, 
that it had become mixed with alloy. 

They set themselves therefore patiently and temperately to 
detect this corruption; and they applied as a test the Primi- 
tive Church. This was not only in accordance with their 
own immediate instructions, but with the injunctfons of St, 
John, who over and over again bids the Church in its doubts 
to fall back on “the word which they had heard from the be- 
ginning ;” “the commandment which they had from the begin- 
ning” (1 Johnii. 24 and 7); and no less in accordance with the 
example of the early Christians in following these injunctions; 
of whom Tertullian, in a well-known passage, desires the re- 
ligious speculators of his day to go for the solution of their 
doubts to the A postolical Churches, (those being certainly primi- 
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tive ones,) which happened to be nearest them, and take note of 
the teaching which obtained there: if they were near Achaia, 
go to Corinth; if near Macedonia, to Philippi or to the Thes- 
salonians; if near Asia, to Ephesus; if near Italy, to Rome.! 
And Irenzus refers the like parties in any disputes upon even 
small matters still to “the most Ancéent Churches ;” adding, 
that if the Apostles had left no Scriptures the appeal we! 
have necessarily been to Apostolical Tradition.? 

To these ancient testimonies then our Reformers carried 
the Prayer-book of their day, and checked off its spurious 
parts. Accordingly, when it had gone through this disci- 
pline, it came from their hands that which it is now, 
Primitive Tradition restored, the Primitive Rule recovered ; 
deriving, no doubt, a secondary authority from the Reformers, 
in that it bespeaks their deliberate judgment of what Primi- 
tive Tradition, what the Primitive Rule was, and their 
approval of the adoption of it; and considered, not as a book 
of devotion, for that is not the present question, but as an 
exponent of Apostolical teaching and practice, it was seen to 
pronounce for the doctrine of the Trinity, the Atonement, 
the quickening and purifying office of the Holy Ghost, the 
exalted virtues of the Two Sacraments, the power of Episco- 
pacy, and many other cardinal questions; and thus became a 
testimony calculated to set some limits to spontaneous con- 
structions of the naked text of Scripture; and to leave the 
Churchman, unperplexed by disputations about the Credenda, 
leisure to turn his attention to the happier province, perhaps, 
of doing his duty, and walking humbly with his God. 

Thus the Prayer-book is a book sui generis : we have no 
other of the same kind, or like it: it is not a mere human 
composition : it is not an author’s, a publisher’s, and a book- 
seller’s affair: it is the voice of the ancient Church expressed 
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upon the highest matters; and so, not improbably, that of the 
Founder of that Church; God’s will, not in this instance 
only, but in almost all instances, having to be “sought out 
of them that love Him,” through some difficulty, obscurity, 
uncertainty, and doubt. It would appear to be a part of His 
trial of us to communicate Himself to us reservedly; to put 
us ina cleft of the rock while He passes by, and allows us 
only to see His skirts. 

But such being the real character of the Prayer-book as 
developed by its history, have we not need to feel alarm at 
the spirit in which it is approached with a view to its im- 
provement by parties whose proceedings I alluded to in the 
beginning of this Sermon; and the apparent unconsciousness 
of the nature of the document they propose to deal with, 
which those proceedings betray ? 

If the present Prayer-book is to be submitted once more 
to revision, that revision can only be undertaken with safety 
(considering the semi-sacred character of the book) by those 
who come to the work in the same spirit in which the Re- 
formers came to theirs; and disposed and qualified to apply 
the same test; in the same spirit, namely, a reverential regard 
for it, as on the whole very probably Apostolical Tradition ; 
with the same test, namely, the Primitive Church. 

It was in such a spirit, and with such a test, that Bishop 
Pearson, e.g., approached the last revision of it. 

‘Our Church,” says he—I translate from the Latin— 
“hath framed a Form of Public Prayer, and the supreme 
authority hath confirmed it. Much in it displeases those who 
seek after novelty; and, in general, that which is best in it, 
because most ancient. I confess that I for my part am most 
moved by those prayers which I know to be old; and I feel 
myself transported as it were to those most blessed times, 
when I give utterance to the words that belong to them. 
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When I repeat the Lord’s Prayer I fancy myself in the 
company of the Apostles; side by side with St. Peter and 
St. John—sic ille manus, sic ora ferebat—these self-same 
words did he too pour forth to his God on his bended knees, 
When we chant after Communion the Eucharistic Hymn, 
‘¢Glory to Ged in the highest,’ are we not in the very midst 
of those Primitive brethren, those Believers from the begin- 
ning, who composed this and other hymns at the first? What 
heed can I take of the idle cavils of the men of the new ways 
about the Responses of the People, when I read in St. Augus- 
tin, ‘ Daily, all the world through, almost with one voice, 
does the human race reply, We lift up our hearts unto the 
Lord;’ when I hear St. Basil declaring, ‘The people give 
utterance to these primitive words, and yet no one ever sup- 
poses them to be irreverent;’ when I see St. Chrysostom 
defending the very practice which still obtains in the con- 
gregation, and saying, ‘At that most mysterious Sacrament 
does the priest pray for the people, The Lord be with you; and 
the people for the priest, And with thy Spirit’”?! 

That was the temper in which Bishop Pearson applied 
himself to the most delicate and difficult task of revising our 
Prayer-book; a task, which his own revision and that of his 
compeers, men of like, one or two perhaps of equal, qualifica- 
tion for the purpose with himself, has only rendered still more 
delicate and difficult for any future hands. Happy must the 
age be which furnishes theologians able to improve upon a 
work which a Cranmer and a Ridley have constructed, and a 
Pearson and a Sanderson reviewed, retouched, and reaffirmed ! 
Happy the country of which the ecclesistical scholarship is so 
ripe, and at the same time so widely diffused, that not only 
its divines, but its laymen, its politicians, its mechanics them- 
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Selves, are competent to it! But when it is proposed, as it 
now is, to advance upon the Prayer-book with a foregone 
determination to render it more true to Protestant principles, 
we can scarcely flatter ourselves that such an age and such a 
country is our own; andare rather led to see in sucha pro- 
ceeding, a simple attempt to force the Prayer-book into 
accordance with those opinions which the parties themselves 
who are at the bottom of the movement happen to hold for 
the time being; and substitute the judgment of certain 
Protestants of the day on the meaning of Scripture, for that 
of Justin, Ireneus, Clemens, Cyprian; and the decision of a 
Reform Society for that of the Primitive Church. 

May it not be doubted whether the authors of this attempt, 
or at any rate many of those who join in it, against the 
Prayer-book as it stands, have sufficiently considered where 
the principle of “ No Tradition” may eventually lead them ? 
And whether they may not be buying the suppression of 
certain doctrines which they seek to overthrow at a dearer 
price than they suppose ? 

They are of the large class, I take for granted, who would - 
approve of such sentiments as the following :— 

“JT do not allow any man now living to be in any respect 
my master in the matters which I have handled in that reply 
of mine; but I have had for my teacher God only and the 
Holy Scriptures. Moreover in the whole science itself of 
Divinity, so far at least as I can lay claim to it, it has fallen 
to my lot to have had no master whatever, save only my 
uncle Lelius, now long since dead, or rather some few of his 
writings, and many of his notes.” 

I repeat, this statement would meet the approbation of a 
great part of our Prayer-book Reformers. The author of 
it had taken for his guide in Theology God only and the 
Holy Scriptures, occasionally consulting, as it would be now 
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said, an eminent Protestant: ! yet whose language is this? 
It is Socinus’ own, literally translated from a passage in a 
Latin letter of his, quoted by Dr. Waterland;? and whoever 
will be at the pains to examine the Racovian Catechism will 
see that he is as good as his word in dealing with the science 
of Divinity, and that in almost every instance of cardinal 
Doctrine he ig directly opposed to Primitive Tradition, and 
could not have arrived at his conclusions had he allowed him- 
self to be influenced by it. Yet, unsatisfactory as J am per- 
suaded these conclusions would be to a very large number of 
our Prayer-book Reformers, the Holy Scripture you see alone 
was Socinus’ rule, as it is theirs. 

So again, they adopt with manifest satisfaction the same 
sentiment in the terser form given to it by Chillingworth to 
which I have already alluded, ‘The Bible, the Bible only, is 
the religion of Protestants; ” but members of our Church at 
least should bear in mind, that this was the maxim of one 
who at the time he uttered it could not sign the Articles ;3 of 
one who did not understand by the “ Religion of Protestants,” 
as he himself candidly tells us on this very occasion, “the 
doctrine of Luther, or Calvin, or Melanchthon, nor the Con- 
fession of Augusta, or Geneva, nor the Catechism of Heidel- 
berg, nor the Articles of the Church of England, no, nor the 
harmony of Protestant confessions; but that wherein they all 
agree, and which they all subscribe with a greater harmony, 
as a perfect rule of their faith and actions; that is, the 


The pedigree of the word Protestant as now used is carefully and 
curiously investigated by Mr. Scudamore, in his “Letters to a 
Seceder from the Church of England to the Communion of Rome,” 
Appendix B. 1851. 
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Bible;” 1 of one who, according to the testimony of his 
personal friend Lord Clarendon, “had spent all his younger 
time in disputation . . . . and had thus contracted such an 
irresolution and habit of doubting, that by degrees he grew 
confident of nothing, and a sceptic at least in the greatest 
mysteries of faith ; ”? of one who then betook himself, according 
to the same authority, too easily to the Church of Rome, and 
afterwards with as much haste withdrew from it; who then 
became a Protestant, in the sense of the word we have seen, 
and wrote his ‘‘ Religion of Protestants,” where the sentiment 
so much bruited occurs; the work, no doubt, of a most subtle 
controversialist ; but one which peoples the mind of the 
reader with a swarm of difficulties on the subject of religion, 
which it required parts as acute as his own to discover, and 
whilst it triumphs over the Romanist has a strong tendency to 
disturb and perplex the Christian ; who whilst employed upon 
this Book, if his biographer dates his letter right, in which 
the passage appears, affirms that one who shall examine the 
evidence on the Arian question, “shall not choose but confess, 
or at least be very inclinable to believe, that the doctrine of 
Arius is either a truth, or at least no damnable heresy; ” 3 
who shortly afterwards accepted preferment, and signed the 
Articles; and so ended his short but most unstable course, 
never true to the same sentiments for more than two or three 
years together, and leaving behind him a name, distinguished - 
indeed, but involved in mystery. 

Would it be to be desired, and would even any consider- 
able number of our Prayer-book Reformers themselves desire 
it, that a nation should adopt the same law of liberty as Chil- 
lingworth, with the same results? 

1 Religion of Protestants, 11. p. 410. Pt. 1. ¢. vi. § 56. 
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It moves one’s concern to see one man—and such a man— 
thus troubled, undertaking to construct for himself unaided, 
one platform of faith after another on which to rest, and still 
demolishing it to make way for its successor, settling however 
upon the Church of England after all; as it moves one’s 
wonder, that the substantial virtues of his character should 
have been proof against such a vacillation of creed. But 
the spectacle of a whole community passing through such a 
process would be awful indeed; and such as the majority of 
the Reformers of our Prayer-book, I doubt not, would be 
shocked to contemplate. 

But is it not the natural consummation to which their prin- 
ciple of weakening or repudiating Primitive Tradition leads ? 
The Canon, the substance, the meaning of Scripture on vital 
points, are all most deeply concerned in it. Shake Primitive 
Tradition, and you shake them all. 

The early Heretics perpetually advance arguments in 
defence of their speculations from pretended Scriptures. This 
drives the Fathers to affirm the genuine. The Heretics bring 
forward their Gospels. The Fathers deny that they are of 
authority; none being of authority but Four. This line of 
argument involves the production of the Four, which are 
thus manifestly seen to be our own. 

The Heretics defend themselves by St. Paul. The Fathers 

protest that it is impossible St. Paul could speak as they make 
him, for that it would contradict all his Epistles, read in 
the Churches, carefully preserved, recognised, and notorious, 
This line of argument involves the production of those 
Epistles, and enables us to identify them with our own. 

The Heretics take upon themselves to accommodate 
Scripture to their own taste, picking and choosing out of it, 
as might answer their purpose. They would accept, for 
instance, a part of St. Luke’s Gospel, and a part reject. The 
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Fathers tell them that they must be content to use it or refuse 
it: that in the latter case they must be prepared to relinquish 
such incidents in it as were peculiar to that Gospel, (many of 
which it did not suit them to forego); and accordingly they 
proceed to give a catalogue of such incidents as are related 
by St. Luke exclusively. But this argument involves testi- 
mony of the Harly Church not merely to the substance of 
St. Luke’s Gospel, but indirectly to that of the other three 
Gospels with which it is compared; and furnishes us with 
the means of ascertaining whether our own are the same. 

The Heretics maintain that Jesus exercised His ministry 
but one year after His Baptism. The Fathers refute them by 
investigating the number of Passovers which Jesus attended 
in Jerusalem, according to the Gospel of St. John; stating 
minutely the circumstances which preceded, accompanied, 
and followed each of those journeys. The investigation gives 
ample scope for testing our present Gospel of St. John by 
that of the Early Church, and for concluding that the two 
are perfectly identical. 

The Heretics make a distinction between the God of the 
Old Testament, and the God of the New; the one is Just, the 
other Good. The Fathers set themselves to refute this notion, 
by showing how close is the relation between the two Revela- 
tions; and how full the Old Testament is of signs and pro- 
phecies of the Saviour of the New. But this argument 
involves testimony to the Evangelical sense in which the Harly © 
Church understood a multitude of the Old Testament texts. 

The Heretics deny that Jesus Christ took flesh, affirming 
that He was a Phantom. The Fathers resent this supposition, 
and give their reasons for so doing: but those reasons involve 
a disclosure of the sentiments of the Early Church on the 
subject of the Incarnation, and of the meaning of the mys- 
terious texts connected with it. 
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The Heretics denounce the Divinity of Jesus Christ, and 
account Him a man born after the ordinary manner of men. 
The Fathers express their dismay at such doctrine; point 
to the history of St. John and Cerinthus in the bath; array 
against them a phalanx of passages in Scripture which bespeak 
(they affirm) His Godhead; and, what is more, consider every 
difficulty which can be pleaded against the Gospel, based on 
the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity, to be a legitimate difficulty ; 
one which the unbeliever had a right to urge, and one which 
it behoved the Christian advocate to remove; Celsus con- 
stantly taking up this weapon, and Origen always treating it 
as a perfectly fair one. But in this discussion the sense in 
which the Early Church understood the nature of the Son, 
and most of the Scriptures which bear upon the Godhead of 
the Son, clearly transpires. 

The Heretics contend that it was Christ, and not the Holy 
Ghost, which descended upon Jesus at His Baptism. The 
Fathers reprobate the doctrine, and in so doing enlarge upon 
the blank which would be left in the scheme of Revelation if 
the functions of the Holy Ghost were extinguished, as they 
would be by thus superseding the agent. But this argument 
lays open the judgment of the Early Church on the inspiring, 
illuminating, purifying office of the Third Person of the 
Trinity, and the meaning it assigned to the class of texts 
which have the Holy Spirit for their subject. 

Nay, the very form which these Heresies assumed, is often 
enough in itself to offer the clearest intimation of many of 
the Church’s leading doctrines; and when Simon Magus, for 
instance, taught, as he is reported to have done, that it was no 
other than himself who appeared in Judea as the Son; in 
Samaria as the Father; and amongst other nations as the: 
Holy Ghost; he furnishes, unwittingly, a very strong pre- 
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sumptive argument that the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity 
was preached in some sense or other. 

The Heretics set up a ministry of their own, and rites 
and ceremonies of their own; counterfeits in almost all 
instances of the corresponding features of the Church. The 
Fathers deny the validity of that ministry and those rites, 
and demonstrate the nature of their defect; but this argu- 
ment involves the production of the Primitive Church’s 
notions of the authority of the Christian Priesthood; the 
foundation on which it rests; the origin from which it 
springs; the line in which it descends; the virtues with 
which it is adorned ;—developes, in short, the whole struc- 
ture of the Early Church. 

I might in this manner go through almost every cardinal 
point in Theology, and show the singular way in which Pri- 
mitive Tradition was providentially led to pronounce upon 
them all. For it might well seem—as indeed Scripture ap- 
pears in one place to imply—that God had allowed heresies to 
multiply as they did, and to take the various fantastic forms 
they did in the early times, expressly to make manifest, and 
put on permanent record, the doctrines of the Primitive 
Church. For they touch it on all sides; the extravagance of 
the heresy not at all disqualifying it, but rather the contrary, 
for the office of eliciting from the Church its judgment on 
matters eventually the most important. Nothing, certainly, 
can be more idle than a vast number of the theories of the 
early heretics; our surprise only is that grave and learned 
men should have thought it worth their while to expose them 
so carefully and so patiently as they did. But never were pains 
better bestowed; and never did results more remarkably sur- 
pass any expectation which could have been formed of them 
by the agents themselves at the time. They were building 
without knowing it for futurity. Most of the errors against 
which they were directing their strength were destined soon 
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to passaway and perish; and would, under any circumstances, 
it should seem, whether opposed or not, have died a natural 
death of mere absurdity. But God ordered it otherwise, and 
made them the means, before they expired, of raising up 
durable witnesses to the Church, its constitution, its doctrines, 
its discipline, of inestimable value. 

So rich a deposit is the teaching of the Early Church which 
has been thus preserved to us; andso precious a magazine of 
knowledge illustrative of the Scriptures are they prepared to 
throw away who disown Primitive Tradition. 

Now the Prayer-book is the pith of these stores. It em- 
braces in itself, short and succinct as it is, the very marrow of 
them. Not that it isa formal abridgment or abstract of them ; 
but that it is rather a body of Tradition concurrent with them, 
true to them, interlaced with them, in harmony with them, 
the doctrines and discipline of the Early Church reflected in 
its early devotions. The Athanasian Creed, e.g., which is a 
portion of it, stands upon its own right, but yet almost every 
clause of it finds its parallel in the writings of St. Augustin, 
and many clauses of it in writings even anterior to him. 

It is not then to any impracticable principle that our Church 
appeals when she refers her members to Primitive Tradition. 
She does not bid them range for themselves over the wide field 
of Patristical Theology—however advantageous it may be to 
do so for those who have leisure for the work—but she bids 
them abide by the Prayer-book; a small volume; a volume 
within reach of all; within the comprehension of all; with 
which she furnishes all. And it is with a desire to clench 
that injunction that I have ventured to address you to-day, and 
urge you to stand by this feature of the Reformation, and not 
allow yourselves to be robbed of a pearl of great price, perhaps 
the most precious that the Reformation has bequeathed to us, 
under any pretence, and be persuaded to take a mock one 
instead of it, that might turn out even worse than a Roman. 
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I cannot, however, consent to close this Sermon without beg- 
ging you now to dismiss from your minds the Prayer-book asa 
standard of Faith and Practice; a standard which has hitherto 
kept the Church constantly true to itself, counteracting from 
time to time its obliquity, whichever way it might bear; and 
regard it fora moment asa handbook of Public Devotion 
What a calamity would it be if by any rude derangement of it 
in the one character we should pave the way for losing it in 
the other! How could we replace it! Where could we find 
thoughts that breathe and words that burn likeitsown ! How 
reasonable is it, and yet how impassioned! How Catholic, and 
yet how true to the wants of every man’s own heart! How 
charmingly are its several parts disposed and combined! How 
do they relieve one another and sustain one another! So that 
share in it as often as we will, we never weary of it! And 
let accident or necessity suspend our participation in it for a 
season, with what eagerness do we revert to it when the 
time comes! How hearty are its accents of self-abasement ! 
How touching its cries for mercy! How earnest its petitions! 
How high and animating its notes of Thanksgiving and Praise ! 
How elastic is it! How affecting in its simplicity when it 
cheers our humble village church! How sublime in its 
majesty when it puts forth the fulness of its strength in our 
cathedrals! How suited to all ranks and conditions of men ! 
How grateful to the scholar! How acceptable to the peasant ! 
What multitudes of hearts has it lifted up to God! What 
multitudes of souls has it led to Paradise! sto perpetuwm ! 
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Occasions; with an Introduction, giving some outline of his Character. 
With Portrait. S8vo. 10s. 6d.; or Popular Edition, feap.8vo. 1s. 

ABBOTT'S (Rev. J.) Memoirs of a Church of England Missionary 
in the North American Colonies. Post 8vo. 2s, 

ABERCROMBIE’S (Joun) Jinquiries concerning the Intellectual 
Powers and the Investigation of Truth. 19th Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

‘Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. 14th 
Edition, Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ACLAND’S (Rav. Cuannzs) Popular Account of the Manners and 
CustomsofIndia. Post 8vo. 2s. 

ASOP’S FABLES. A New Version. With Historical Preface. 
By Rev. Tuomas James. With 100 Woodcuts, by Tennien and WoLrF. 
64th Thousand. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

AGRICULTURAL (Rovat) JOURNAL. 8vo. 6s. (Half yearly.) 

AIDS TO FAITH: a Series of Theological Essays. Svo. 9s. 


CONTENTS. 
Miracles. . 0 . » DEAN MANSEL. 
Evidences of Chr ‘istianity F BisHoP OF KILLALOE. 
Prophecy & Mosaic Record of Creation . Rev. Dr McCaut. 
Ideology and Subscription ‘ ‘ Canon Cook. 
The Pentateuch . : 4 pi - « Canon RAWLINSON, 
Inspiration . = S . . . BrsHop or Ey. 
Death of Christ A . .» ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
Scripture and its Taterpretalion J . BrsHor oF GLOUCESTER AND 


BRISTOL. 


AMBER-WITCH (Tur). A most interesting Trial for Witch- 
craft. Translated by Lavy Durr Gorpon. Post8vo. 2s. 

ARMY LIST (Tun). Published Monthly by Authority. 18mo. 2s. 
ARTHUR'S (Lirrtiz) History of England. By Lapy Catuocorr. 
New Edition, continued to 1872. Woodeuts. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
AUSTIN’S (JJoun) Lucturzs on GEnHRAL JURISPRUDENCE ; or, the 
Philosophy of Positive Law. 5th Edition. Edited by Ropert Camp- 

BELL. 2 Vols, 8vo. 82s, 
(Saran) Fragments from German Prose Writers. 


With Biographical Notes. Post 8vo. 10s, 
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ADMIRALTY PUBLICATIONS; Issued by direction of the Lords 


Commissioners of the Admiralty:— 


A MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, for the Use of Travellers. 
Edited by Sir Joun F. Hensouen and Ropert Main, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. Woodcuts. Post8vo. 3s. 6d. 


AIRY’S ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS mapvzE at GREENWIOH. 
1836 to 1847. Royal4to. 50s. each. 


MAGNETICAL AND METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVA- 
TIONS. 1840 to 1847. Royal4to. 50s. each. 





. 


ASTRONOMICAL, MAGNETICAL, AND METEOROLO- 
GICAL OBSERVATIONS, 1848 to 1870. Royal 4to. 50s. each. 


APPENDICES TO THE ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVA- 
TIONS. 








II. Tables for converting Errors of R.A.and N.P.D. 


1836.—I. Bessel’s Refraction Tables. 
S. 
into Errors of Longitude and Ecliptic P.D. 


Seconds of Time. 
II. Table for converting Sidereal into Mean Solar Time. 
1842.—Catalogue of 1439 Stars. 8s. 
1845.—Longitude of Valentia. 8s. 
1847.—Description of Altazimuth. (Reprint.) 5s. 
1851.—Maskelyne’s Ledger of Stars. 6s. 


1852.—I. Description of the Transit Circle. (Reprint.) 5s. 
II. Regulations of the Royal Observatory. 2s. 
1853.—Bessel’s Refraction Tables. 3s. 
1854.—I. Description of the Zenith Tube. 3s, 
II. Six Years’ Catalogue of Stars. 10s. 
1856.—Description of the Galvanic Apparatus at Greenwich Ob- 
servatory. 8s. 


1862.,—I. Seven Years’ Catalogue of Stars. 10s. 
II. Plan of the Building and Ground of the Royal “a 
3s. 


1837.—_I. Logarithms of Sines and Cosines to every a 
Se 


servatory, Greenwich. 
III. Longitude of Valentia. 
1864.—I. Moon’s Semidiameter. 
II. Planetary Observations, 1831 to 1835. 


1868.—I. Corrections of Bouvard’s Elements of Jupiter and 
Saturn. 4s. 
II. Seven Years’ Catalogue of 2760 Stars for 1864, 10s. 
III. Description of the Great Equatoreal. 5s. 
ASTRONOMICAL RESULTS. 1848 to 1870. 4to. 8s. 


MAGNETICAL AND METEOROLOGICAL RESULTS. 
1848 to 1870. 4to. 8s. each. 











REDUCTION OF THE OBSERVATIONS OF PLANETS. 
1750 to 1830. Royal 4to. 50s. 





LUNAR OBSERVATIONS. 1750 
to 1830. 2 Vols. Royal 4to. 50s. each. 


1831 to 1851. 4to. 20s. 
BERNOULLI’S SEXCENTENARY TABLE. London,1779. 4to. 5s. 


BESSEL’S AUXILIARY TABLES FOR HIS METHOD OF CLEAR- 
ING LUNAR DISTANCES. 8yo. 2s. 
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ADMIRALTY PuBLICATIONS—continued. 
COOK, KING, anp BAYLY’S ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
London, 1782. 4to. 21s. 
ENCKE’S BERLINER JAHRBUCH, for 1830. Berlin, 1828. 8vo Qs. 
HANSEN’S TABLES DE LA LUNE. 4to. 20s, 


HARRISON’S PRINCIPLES OF HIS TIME-KEEPER,. Puarzs. 
1797. 4to. 5s. 


LAX’S TABLES FOR FINDING THE LATITUDE AND LONGI- 
TUDE. 1821. 8vo. 10s. 


LUNAR OBSERVATIONS at GREENWICH. 1783 to 1819. Compared 
with the Tables, 1821. 4to. 7s. 6d. 


MACLEAR ON LACAILLE’S ARC OF MERIDIAN. 2 Vols. 20s, 


MASKELYNE’S ACCOUNT OF THE GOING OF HARRISON’S 
WATCH. 1767. 4to, 2s. 6d. 


MAYER’S DISTANCES. of the MOON’S CENTRE from the 
PLANETS, 1822, 3s.; 1823, 4s. 6d. 1824to 1835. 8vo, 4s. each. 


TABULA MOTUUM SOLIS ET LUNA. 1770. 5s. 
ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS MADE AT GOT- 
TINGEN, from 1756 to 1761. 1826. Folio. 7s. 6d. 
NAUTICAL ALMANACS, from 1767 to 1876. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE ADDITIONS 
up to 1812. 8vo. 5s. 1834-54. 8vo. 5s. 
SUPPLEMENTS, 1828 to 1833, 1837 and 1838. 








8vo.- 2s. each. 
: TABLE requisite to be used with the N.A. 





1781. 8vo. 5s. 

POND’S ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS. 18i1 to 1835, 4to, 21s. 
each, 

SABINE’S PENDULUM EXPERIMENTS to DETERMINE THE FIGURE 
OF THE EARTH. 1825. 4to. 40s. 

SHEPHERD’S TABLES for Correcrina Lunar DistAnozs. 1772. 
Royal 4to. 21s. 

- TABLES, GENERAL, of the MOON’S DISTANCE 
from the SUN, and10 STARS. 1787. Folio. 5s. 6d. 

TAYLOR’S SEXAGESIMAL TABLE. 1780. 4to. 15s. 

TABLES OF LOGARITHMS. 4to. 31. 

TIARK’S ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS for the Loneitups 

of Mapgira. 1822. 4to. 5s. 
CHRONOMETRICAL OBSERVATIONS for DirreREencEs 

of LonaitupE between Dover, PortsmouTH, and FaLtmouTH. 1823. 
4to. 5s. 

VENUS and JUPITER: Onszrvations of, compared with the Tasizs. 
London, 1822. 4to. 2s. 

WALES’ AND BAYLY’S ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 


1777. 4to. 21s. 
WALES’ REDUCTION OF ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 


MADE IN THE SOUTHERN HeMIsPHERE. 1764—1771. 1788. 4to 
10s. 6d. 
BARBAULD’S (Mrs.) Hymns in Prose for Children, With 112 
Illustrations. Small4to. 5s.; or Pine Paper, 7s. 6d. 
BARROW’S (Sir Jonn) Autobiographical Memoir, from Early 
Life to Advanced Age. Portrait. 8vo. 16s. 
(Joun) Life, Exploits, and Voyages of Sir Francis 
Drake, Post 8vo, 2s. 
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BARRY’S (Sir Cuartszs) Life and Works. By Canon Barry, D.D. 
Second Edition, With Portrait and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 15s. 


BATES’ (H. W.) Records of a Naturalist on the River Amazon 
during eleven years of Adventure and Travel. Third Edition. Ilus- 
trations. Post 8vo. é 

BEAUCLERR’S (Lapy Diana) Summer and Winter in Norway. 
Third Edition. With Illustrations. Small S8vo. 6s. 

BEES AND FLOWERS. Two Essays. By Rav. THomas James, 


Reprinted from the ‘‘ Quarterly Review.” Feap.8vo. 1s. each. 


BELCHER’S (Lavy) Account of the Mutineers of the ‘ Bounty,’ 
and their Descendants; with their Settlements in Pitcairn and Norfolk 
Islands, With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 12s. 


BELL'S (Sir Cuas.) Familiar Letters. Portrait. Post 8vo. 12s. 
BERTRAM’S (Jas. G.) Harvest of the Sea: a Contribution to the 


Natural and Economic History of British Food Fishes. Second Edition. 
With 50 Illustrations. Svo. 12s. 


BIBLE COMMENTARY. Expranarorny and Oritican. With 
a Revision of the TRANSLATION. Py BISHOPS and CLERGY of the 


ANGLICAN CHURCH. Edited by F.€. Coox, M.A., Canon of Exeter. 
Medium 8vo. Vou.I. 30s. Vou. Il. 20s. 


GENMSIS sameness Bishop of Ely. ; 
EXODUS ..-........... Canon Cook & Rev. Sam. Clark. 
Woln DEVIOUS ooo c Geemarc Rev. Samuel Clark. 
a) NUBEBIGRS csp) se afecontecere Canon Espin &+Rey. J. F. 
} Thrupp. 
DEUTERONOMY ........ Canon Espin. 
JOSHUA. fevietecincetleee Canon Espin. 
Vol. Il.< Jupees, Rutu, SamueL. Bishop of Bath and Wells, 

Re KOINGS Bocsyaeve cient cn Canon Rawlinson. 


BICKMORE’S (A. S.) Travels in the Eastern Archipelago, 
1865-6 ; a Popular Description of the Islands, with their Natural His- 
tory, Geography, Manners and Customs of the People, &c. With Maps 
and Illustrations, Syo. 21s. 


BIRCH’S (Samurn) History of Ancient Pottery and Porcelain : 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, and Etruscan. Second Edition. 
With 200 Illustrations. Medium 8yo. 42s. 

BISSET’S (Anpruw) History of the Commonwealth of England, 
from the Death of Charles I, to the Expulsion of the Long Parliament 
By Cromwell. Chiefly from the MSS, in the State Paper Office. 2 vols, 

vo. 303. 

BLUNT'S (Rev. J. J.) Undesigned Coincidences in the Writings of 
the Old and NewTestament, an Argument of their Veracity : containing 
the Books of Moses, Historical and Prophetical Scriptures, and the 
Gospels and Acts. leventh Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 


History of the Church in the First Three Centuries, 
Fifth Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 


————— Parish Priest; His Duties, Acquirements and Obliga- 
tions. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 


——- lectures on the Right Use of the Early Fathers. 
Third Edition. 8vo. Qs. 


Plain Sermons Preached to a Country Congregation. 
Sixth Edition. 2Vols. PostS8vo. 12s. 


Essays on various subjects. 8vo. 12s. 
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BLOMFIELD’S (Bisnor) Memoir, with Selections from his Corre- 
spondence. By his Son. Second Edition. Portrait, post 8vo. 12s. 

BOSWELL’S (Jamus) Lif> of Samue! Johnson, LL.D. Includ- 
ing ec to the Hebrides, Edited by Mr. Croker. Portraits. Royal 
8vo. 10s, 

BRACEH’S (C. L.) Manual of Ethnology; or the Races of the Old 
World. Post 8vo. 6s. 

BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Illustrated with Coloured 
Borders, Initial Letters, and Woodcuts, 8vo. 18s, 

BORROW’S (Gzoren) Bible in Spain; or the Journeys, Adventures, 
and Imprisonments of an Englishman in an Attempt to circulate the 
Scriptures inthe Peninsula. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

Zincali, or the Gipsies of Spain; their Manners, 
Customs, Religion, and Language. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Lavengro ; The Scholar—The Gipsy—and the Priest. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 

Romany Rye—a Sequel to “ Lavengro.”’ Post 8vo. 5s. 

Witp Wass: its People, Language, and Scenery. 
Post 8vo,: 53. 

BRAY’S (Mrs.) Life of Thomas Stothard, R.A. With Portrait 
and 60 Woodcuts. 4to. 21s. , 

Revolt of the Protestants in the Cevennes. With some 
Account of the Huguenots in the Seventeenth Century, Post Svo. 10s.6d. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION REPORTS. 8yo. 





York and Oxford, 1831-32, 13s. 6d. Belfast, 1852, 15s. 

: Cambridge, 1833, 12s. Hull, 1853, 10s. 6d. 
Edinburgh, 1834, 15s, Liverpool, 1854, 18s. 
Dublin, 1835, 13s. 6d. Glasgow, 1855, 15s. 
Bristol, 1836, 12s. Cheltenham, 1856, 18s. 
Liverpool, 1837, 16s. 6d. | Dublin, 1857, 15s. 
Newcastle, 1838, 15s. Leeds, 1858, 20s. 
Birmingham, 1839, 13s. 62 Aberdeen, 1859, 15s, 
Glasgow, 1840, 15s. ; Oxford, 1860, 25s. 
Plymouth, 1841, 13s. 6d. Manchester, 1861, 15s. 
Manchester, 1842, 10s. 6d. Cambridge, 1862, 20s, 
Cork, 1843, 12s. Newcastle, 1863, 25s. 
York, 1844, 20s. Bath, 1864, 18s. 
Cambridge, 1845, 12s. Birmingham, 1865, 25s 
Southampton, 1846, 15s. Nottingham, 1866, 24s. 
Oxford, 1847, 18s. Dundee, 1867, 28s. 
Swansea, 1848, 9s. Norwich, 1868, 25s, 
Birmingham, 1849, 10s. Exeter, 1869, 22s. 
Edinburgh, 1850, 15s. Liverpool, 1870, 18s, 
Ipswich, 1851, 16s. 6d. Edinburgh, 1871, 16s. 


BROUGHTON’S (Lorp) Journey through Albania, Turkey in 
Europe and Asia, to Constantinople, Illustrations, 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 

- Visits to Italy. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 

BROWNLOW’S (Lavy) Reminiscences of a Septuagenarian. 
From the year 1802 to 1815. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNEN OF NASSAU. By Sir 
Franois B. HEAD, Bart. 7th Edition. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

BUNYAN (Jonn) and Oliver Cromwell. By Ropurr Souruzy. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 

BURGON’S (Rev. J. W.) Christian Gentleman ; or, Memoir of 
Patrick Fraser Tytler. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 9s. 

—__—— [Letters from Rome. Post 8vo. 12s. 
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BURN’S (Con.) Dictionary of Naval and Military Technical 
Terms, English and French—French and English. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 15s. 

BURROW’S (Morracv) Constitutional Progress. A Series of 
Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford. 2nd Zuition. 
Post 8vo, 5s. 

BUXTON’S (Cuaruzs) Memoirs of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
Bart. With Selections from his Correspondence. Portrait. 8vo. 16s. 
Popular Edition, Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

aS Notes of Thought. With Biographical Sketch. 


By Rev. LuEWELtyn Davies. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Ideas of the Day on Policy. 387d Edition. S8yvo. 6s. 


BURCKHARDT’S (Dr. Jacos) Cicerone; or Art Guide to Paint- 
ing in Italy. Edited by Rev. Dr. A. Von ZauHn, and Translated from 
the German by Mrs. A. CLoucs. Post 8vo, 


BYRON’S (Lorp) Letters and Journals. By Tomas Moons. 
Cabinet Edition. Plates. 6 Vols. Feap. 8vo. 18s. 


Popular Edition. Portraits, Royal 8vo. 
Poetical Works. Library Edition. Portrait. 6 Vols. 


Demy 8vo. 45s. : Z 
Cabinet Edition. Plates. 10 Vols. 











Feap. 8vo. 30s. 
i a en COCKE OA OT me OMVOlsamEOA nO Mmallisy 


Bound, and in a Case. 


— = - ~ Popular Edition. Plates. Royal 8vo. 

— — Pearl Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Childe Harold. With 80 Engravings. 8vo. 12s, 

ee oe = l6mow e260. 

s Vignettes. 16mo. 1s. 

—— = - Portrait. 16mo. 6d. 

———— Tales and Poems. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 

——— Miscellaneous. 2 Vols. 24mo. 5s. 

———— Dramas and Plays. 2 Vols. 24mo. 5s. 

Don Juan and Beppo. 2 Vols. 24mo. 5s, 

Beauties. Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 33. 6d. 

BURRS (G. D.) Instructions in Practical Surveying, Topogra- 


phical Plan Drawing, and on sketching ground without Instruments. 
Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 

BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS; a Critical Examination of the 
Meaning of numerous Greek Words, chiefly in Homer and Hesiod. 
Translated by Rey. J. R. FIsauaKe, Fifth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

——.—— CATALOGUE OF IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS. 
With all the Tenses extant—their Formation, Meaning, and Usage, 
accompanied by an Index. Translated, with Notes, by Rev. J. R. 
FIsHLaKE. Fifth Edition. Revised by Rev. E. Venasiis, Post 8yo. 6s. 

CALLCOTT’S: (Lavy) Little Arthur’s History of England. 
New Edition, brought down to 1872, With Woodcuts, Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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CAMPBELL’S (Lorp) Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers 
of the Great Sealof England. From the Earliest Times to the Death of 
Lord Eldon in 1838. ourth Edition. 10 Vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


————— Lords Lyndhurst and Brougham. 8yvo. 16s. 


———.— Chief Justices of England. From the Norman 


Conaner? to the Death of Lord Tenterden. Second Edition. 3 Vols. 
vo. 42s, 





Shakspeare’s Legal Acquirements. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Life of Lord Bacon. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


——————- (Sir Nerz) Account of "Napoleonjat Fontainebleau 
and Elba. Being a Journal of Occurrences and Noies of his Conver- 
sations, &c. Portrait. Syo. 15s. 


(Grorar) Modern India. A Sketch of the System 
of Civil Government. With some Account of the Natives and Native 
Institutions. Second Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


(THos.) Essay on English Poetry. With Short 
Lives of the British Poets. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CARNARVON’S (Lorp)  Fortugal, Gallicia, and the Basque 
Provinces. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


— Reminiscences of Athens and the Morea. With 
Map. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


——_———— Recollections of the Druses of Lebanon. With 
Notes on their Religion. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
CASTLEREAGH (Tun) DESPATCHES, from the commencement 


of the official career of Viscount Castlereagh to the close of his life. 
12 Vols. 8vo. 14s. each. 


CATHCART’S (Sir Groner) Commentaries on the War in Russia 
and Germany, 1812-13. Plans. 8vo. 14s. 


CAVALCASELLE anp CROWE’S History of Painting in 
Italy, from the 2nd to the 16th Century. With Illustrations. 5 Vols. 
8vo. 21s. each. 





Early Flemish Painters, their Lives and 
Works. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d.; or Large Paper,8vo. 15s. 


CHILD (G. Cuarurn, M.D.) Benedicite; or, the Song of the Three 
Children; being Illustrations of the Power, Beneficence, and Design 
manifested by the Creator in his works. 10th Thousand. Post 8vo. 6s. 


CHURTON’S (ArcupEacoy) Gongora. An Historical Essay on the 
Age of Philip III. and LV. of Spain. With Translations. Portrait. 
2 Vols. Small 8vo. 12s. 


New Testament. Edited with a Plain Practical 


Commentary for the use of Families and General Readers. With 100 
Panoramic and other Views, from Sketches and Photographs made on 
the Spot. 2vols. 8vo. 21s. 

CICERO’S LIFE AND TIMES. His .Character as a Statesman, 
Orator, and Friend, with a Selection from his Correspondence and Ora- 
tions. By Wictram Forsyru, LL.D. Third Edition, With Ilustra- 
tions. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CLARK’S (Stz James) Memoir of Dr. John Conolly. Comprising 
a Sketch of the Treatment of the Iusane in Europe and America, With 
Portrait. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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CHURCH (Tun) & THE AGE. Essays on the Principles and 


Present Position of the Anglican Church. 8vo. 14s. Contenis:— } 


Anglican Principles.—Dean Hook, Divines of 16th and 17th Centuries. 
Modern Religions Thought.—Bishop of —Rey. A. W. Haddan. 

Gloucester and Bristol. Liturgies and Ritual, Rev. M. F. 
State, Church, and Synods.—Rey. Dr. Sadler. 

Trons. Church & Educatiou.—Canon Barry. 
Religious Use of Taste.—Reyv. R. St. | Indian Missions.—Sir Bartle Frere. 

Jobn Tyrwhitt. Church and the People.—Rey. W. D. 
Place of the Laity.—Professor Burrows. Maclagan. 
Parish Priest.—Reyv. Walsham How. Conciliation and Comprehension.— 


Rev. Dr. Weir. 
SECOND SERIES. 8vo. 12s. Contents :— 


Church and Pauperism.—Earl Nelson. Toleration.— Dean Cowie. 
American Church.—Bishop of Westera Eastern Church and Anglican Com- 
New York. munion.—Rey. Geo. Williams. 
Church and Science. — Prebendary A Disestablished Church.—Dean of 
Clark. Cashel. 
Ecclesiastical Law.—IsambardBrunel. Christian Tradition.—Rey. Dr. Ivons. 
Church & National Education.— Dogma.—Rev. Dr. Weir. 
Canon Norris. Parochial Councils. — Archdeacon 
Church and Universities.—John G. | Chapman. 
Talbot. 


CLIVE’S (Lorn) Life. By Ruv.G.R. Gusta. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
CLODE’S (C. M.) Military Forces of the Crown ; their Administra- 


tion and Government. 2 Vols. Svo. 21s. each. 
Administration of Justice under Military and Martial 
Law. 8yo. 12s. 


COLCHESTER (Tar) PAPERS. The Diary and Correspondence 
of Charles Abbott, Lord Colchester, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
1802-1817. Portrait. 3 Vols. 8vo. 42s, 


COLERIDGE’S (Samuzn Taynor) Table-Talk.  Siath Edition. 
Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


COLLINGWOOD'S (Curuzszert) Rambles of a Naturalist on the 
Shores and Waters of the China Sea. Being Observations in Natural 
History during a Voyage to China, &c. With Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


COLONIAL LIBRARY. [See Home and Colonial Library.] 
COOK’S (Canon) Sermons Preached at Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, 
and on Special Occasions. 8vo. 9s. 


COOKERY (Mopzrn Domzsric). Founded on Principles of Eeonomy 


and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. By a 
Lady. New Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap.8vo, 5s, 


COOPER'S (T. T.) Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce on an 
Overland Journey from China towards India. Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


CORNWALLIS (Tue) Papers and Correspondence during the 
American War,—Administrations in India,—Union with Ireland, and 
Peace of Amiens. Second Edition. 3 Vols. 8yvo. 63s. 

COWPER’S (Counzzss) Diary while Lady of the Bedchamber 
to Caroline Princess of Wales, 1714—20. Edited by Hon, Spencer 
CowrErR. Second Edition. Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CRABBE'S (Rey. Gzorez) Life and Poetical Works. With Illus- 


trations. Royal 8yo. 7s. 


s 
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CROKER’S (J. W.) Progressive Geography for Children. 
Fifth Edition. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
Stories for Children, Selected from the History of 
England. Wifteenth Edition. Woodcuts. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Including the Tour to 
the Hebrides. Portraits. Royal 8vo. 10s. 
Essays on the Harly Period of the French Revolution. 
8vo. 15s. 
———— Historical Essay on the Guillotine. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 
CROMWELL (Outver) and JOHN BUNYAN. Essays. By 
Rozert Sourney. Post 8vo. 23. 
CUMMING’S (R. Gorpon) Five Years of a Hunter’s Life in the 


Far Interior of South Africa; with Anecdotes of the Chace, and Notices 
of the Native Tribes. Sixth Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 6s. 


CROWE’S anv CAVALCASELLE’S Lives of the Early Flemish 
Painters. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 19s. 6d.; or Large Paper, 8vo, 15s. 


History of Painting in Italy, from 2nd to 16th 
Century. Derived from Historical Researches as well as Inspection of 
the Works of Artin that Country. With more than 100 Illustrations, 
5 Vols. 8vo. 21s. each. 

CUNYNGHAMBE’S (Siz Arruur) Travels in the Hastern Caucasus, 
on the Caspian, and Black Seas,in Daghestan and the Frontiers of 
Persia and Turkey. With Map and Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 

CURTIUS’ (Prorussor) Student’s Greek Grammar, for the Upper 
Forms. Edited by Dr. Wu. Surry. Third Edition, Post 8vo. 6s. 

Elucidations of the above Grammar. Translated by 
Evetyn Appot. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Smaller Greek Grammar for the Middle and Lower 
Forms. Abridged from the above. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Accidence of the Greek Language. Extracted from 
the above work. 12mo. 2s, 6d. 

Principles of Greek Etymology. Translated by A. S. 
WiLxins, M.A., and E, B. Enaranp, B.A. Post 8vo. 

CURZON’S (Hon. Rosurt) Anmenza AnD Exzuroum. A Year on 
the Frontiers of Russia, Turkey, and Persia. Third Edition. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

——— Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant. Fifth Edition. 
Illustrations, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

CUST’S (Gununat) Lives of the Warriors of the 17th Century—The 
Thirty Years’ War. 2 Vols. 16s. Civil Wars of France and 
England. 2 Vols, 16s. Commanders of Fleets and Armies before the 
Enemy. 2 Vols. 18s. 

— Annals of the Wars—18th & 19th Century, 1700—1815. 
Compiled from the most Authentic Sources. With Maps. 9 Vols. Post 
8vo. 5s. each. 

DAVIS'S (Naruan) Visit to the Ruined Cities of Numidia and 
Carthaginia. Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

DAVY’S (Sir Humpury) Consolations in Travel; or, Last Days 
of a Philosopher. Seventh Edition. Woodceuts. Feap.8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Salmonia; or, Days of Fly Fishing. Fifth Edition. 
Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. 3s. 6d. 

DE BEAUVOIR'’S (Marquis) Vioyage Round the World : touching 


at Australia, Java, Siam, Canton, Pekin, Jeddo, and San Francisco. 
3 vols. Post 8vo. 
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DARWIN’S (Cuartus) Journal of Researches into the Natural 
History of the Countries visited during the Voyage of H.M.S. “ Beagle”’ 
round the World. Eleventh Thousand. Post 8yvo. 9s. 

————— Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection ; 
or, the Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. Sixth 
Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication. 
With Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. 

—__——_——— Descent of Man, and on Selection in Relation to Sex. 
With Illustrations, 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 24s. 


——__—__ Expressions of the Emotions in Man and Animals. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

Fertilization of Orchids through Insect Agency, and 
as to the good of Intercrossing. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 9s. 

Fact and Argument for Darwin. By Fritz Muuurr. 
With numerous Illustrations and Additions by the Author. Translated 
from the German by W.S. Dattas. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 

DELEPIERRE’S (Octave) History of Flemish Literature. 8vo. 9s. 

—————— Historical Difficulties and Contested Events. 
Being Notes on some Doubtful Points of History. Post 8vo. 6s. 

DENISON’S (E. B.) Life of Bishop Lonsdale. With Selections 
from his Writings. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

DERBY’S (Haru or) Iliad of Homer rendered into English 
Blank Verse. 7th Edition. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 10s. 

DE ROS’S (Lorp) Memorials of the Tower of London. Second 
Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s, 

—Young Officer's Companion; or, Essays on Military 


Duties and Qualities: with Examples and Illustrations from History. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 


DOG-BREAKING ; the Most Expeditious, Certain, and Hasy 
Method, whether great excellence or only mediocrity berequired. With 
a Few Hints for those who Love the Dog and the Gun, By Lixut.- 
Gen. Hurcuinson. Fifth Edition. With 40 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
DOMESTIC MODERN COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 


Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. 
New Edition. Woodeuts. Feap.8vo. 5s. 


DOUGLAS'S (Siz Howarp) Life and Adventures. Portrait. 8vo. 15s. 
Theory and Practice of Gunnery. Fifth Edition. Plates. 
8vo. 2is. 
Constructions of Bridges and the Passage of Rivers, 
in Military Operations. Third Edition. Plates. Svo. 2ls. 
DRAKE'S (Sir Francis) Life, Voyages, and Exploits, by Sea and 
Land. By Jonn Barrow. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 2s, 
DRINKWATERS (oun) History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 


1779-1783. With a Description and Account of that Garrison from the 
Earliest Periods. Post 8vo. 2s. 


DUCANGE’S MEDIZVAL LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Translated by Rev. E. A. Dayman, M.A. Small 4to. 








(In preparation.) 
DU CHAILLU’S (Paut B.) EQUATORIAL AFRICA, with 
Accounts of the Gorilla, the ao “building Ape, Chimpanzee, Croco- 
dile, &c. Illustrations. S8vo. 
—_————_—— Journey to INS Land; and Further Pene- 
tration into Equatorial Africa. Illustrations. Svo. 21s, 
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DUFFERIN’S (Lorn) Letters from High Latitudes; an Account 
of a Yacht Voyage to Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Spitzbergen. Fi/th 
Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DUNCAN’S (Captain) History of the Royal Artillery. Com- 
piled from the Original Records. Vol,1 to the Peace of 1783. With 
Portrait. Svo. 15s, 

DYER’S (Tos. H.) History of Modern Europe, from the taking 
of Constantinople by the Turks to the close of the War in the 
Crimea. With Index. 4 Vols. 8vo. 42s, 

EASTLAKE’S (Srr Cuaruxs) Italian Schools of Painting. From 
the German of Kueter. Edited, with Notes. Third Edition. Mlus- 
trated from the Old Masters. 2 Vols. Post S8vo. 30s. 

Contributions to the Literature of the Fine Arts. 
With Memoir of the Author, and Selections from his Correspondence. 
By Lavy Eastiake, 2Vols. Svo. 24s. 


EDWARDS’ (W.H.) Voyage up the River Amazon, including a 
Visit toPara. Post 8vo. 2s. 

ELDON’S (Lorp) Public and Private Life, with Selections from 
his Correspondence and Diaries. By Horace Twiss. Third Edition. 
Portrait. 2 Vols. Post8vo. 21s. 

ELGIN’S (Lorp) Letters and Journals. Edited by Txuropore 
Watronp. Second Edition. 8vo. 14s, 

ELLESMERE’S (Lorp) Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. 
Translated from the German. Post 8vo. 2s, 

ELLIS’S (W.) Madagascar, including a Journey to the Capital, 
with notices of Natural History and the People. Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 

——— Revisited. Setting forth the Perse- 
entions and Heroic Suforings of the Native Christians, Illustrations. 
8vo. 16s. 

ELPHINSTONE’S (Hon. Mouwrsrvanz) History of India—the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods. Fifih Edition. Map. 8vo. 18s. 

—— (H. W.) Patterns for Turning; Comprising 
Elliptical and other Figures cut on the Lathe without the use of any 
Ornamental Chuck. With 70 Hlustrations. Small 4to. 16s. 

ENGEL’S (Cart) Music of the Most Ancient Nations; particularly 
of the Assyrians, Egyptians, and Hebrews; with Special Reference to 
the Discoveries in Western Asia andin Egypt. Second Edition. With 
100 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ENGLAND (History or) See Cantcort, Croxer, Humz, MArknam, 
Smira, and STANHOPE. 

ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ESSAYS ON CATHEDRALS. With an Introduction. By 


DEAN Howson. Syvo. 12s. 








CONTENTS. 
Recollections of a Dean.—Bishop of , Cathedral Churches of the Old Foun- 
Carlisle. dation,— Edward A. Feeman. 
Cathedral Canons and their Work.— Welsh Cathedrals.—Canon Perowne. 
Canon Norris. Education of Choristers.—Sir F, Gore 
Cathedrals in Ireland, Past and Fu- Ouseley. 
ture.—Dean of Cashel. Cathedral Schools.—Canon Durham. 
Cathedrals in their Missionary Aspect. Cathedral Reform.—Cuancellor Mas- 
A.J. B. Beresford Hope. singberd, 
Cathedral Foundations in Relation to | Relation of the Chapter to the Bishop. 
Religious Thought-—-Canon West- Chancellor Benson. 
cott. Architecture of the Cathedral 





}  Churches.—Canon Venables. 
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ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S TRANSACTIONS. Vols. I. to 
VI. 8vo. 
ELZE’S (Karu) Life of Lord Byron. With a Critical Essay on 


his Place in Literature. Translated from the German, and Edited with 
Notes. With Original Portrait and Facsimile. Svo. 16s. 


FAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK. A Collection of a Thousand Valuable 
J and Useful Receipts. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
FARRARS (A. 8S.) Critical History of Free Thought in 
reference to the Christian Religion. Svo. 16s. 
(F. W.) Origin of Language, based on Modern 
Researches. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


FERGUSSON’S (Jamus) History of Architecture in all Countries 


from the Earliest Times. Vols. Il. and If. With 1200 Illustrations. 
8vo. 42s. each, 


| Bae pareases Rude Stone Monuments in all Countries; their Age 
and Uses. With 230 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 24s. 


Holy Sepulchre and ,the Temple at Jerusalem ; 
being the Substance of Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion, 1862 and’65. Woodcuts. 8yvo. 7s. 6d. 


FLEMING’S (Pror.) Manual of Moral Philosophy. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
FLOWER GARDEN (Tur). By Ruv. Tos. Jamus, Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


FONNEREAU’S (T. G.) Diary cf a Dutiful Son. Feap. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 


FORSTER’S (Jonny) Arrest of the Five Members by Charles the 
First. A Chapter of English History re-written. Post 8vo. 


Grand Remonstrance, 1641. With an Essay on 
English freedom under the Plantagenet and Tudor Sovereigns. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. 12s, 


Oliver Cromwell, Daniel De Foe, Sir Richard Steele, 
Charles Churchill, Samuel Foote. Third Hdition. Post 8vo. 12s. 


FORD’S (Ricuarp) Gatherings from Spain. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
FORSYTH’S (Wixtzam) Life and Times of Cicero. With Selections 


from his Correspondence and Orations. Third Hdition. Illustrations. Svo. 
10s, 6d. 


———_—_——— History of Ancient Manuscripts. Post8vo. 2s. 6d. 

FORTUNE'S (Roszrt) Narrative of Two Visits to the Yea 
Countries of China, 1843-52. Third Edition. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 
8yvo. 18s, 

FOSS’ (Edward) Judges of England. With Sketches of their 
Lives, and Notices of the Courts at Westminster, from the Conquest to 
the Present Time. 9 Vols. S8vo. 126s. 

Biographia Juridica, or Biographical Dictionary 
of the Judges of England, from the Conquest to the Present Time, 
1066-1870. (S00 pp:) Medium Svo. 21s. 
——Tabuleze Curiales; or, Tables of the Superior Courts 
of Westminster Hall. Showing the Judges who sat in them from 1066. 
to 1864. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
FRANCE (History or). See Marxuan, Surtu, Students. 


FRENCH (Tue) in Algiers; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion— 


and the Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Translated by Lady Durr GoRpoN. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 





s 
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FRERE’S (Siz Barrie) Results of Indian Missions. Small Syo. 
_ 28, 6a. 
(M.) Old Deccan Days; or Fairy Legends Current in 


Southern India. Collected from Oral Tradition. With Notes, by Sir 
Bartie Frere. Second Ldition. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


GALTON’S (Francrs) Art of Travel ; or, Hints on the Shifts and 
Contrivances available in Wild Countries, Fifth Edition. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. *,* See Student’s Manual. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY (Journan or). 8vo0. 20s, (Yearly.) 


GERMANY (History or). See Marxuam. 


GIBBON’S (Epwarp) History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. Edited by Mitman and Guizor. A New Hudition. 
Preceded by his Autobiography. And Edited, with Notes, by Dr. W 
SuirH. Maps. 8 Vols. 8vo. 60s. 

(The Student’s Gibbon); Being an Epitome of the 
above work, incorporating the Researches of Recent Commentators. By 
Dr. Wm. Smire. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

GIFFARD’S (Epwarp) Deeds of Naval Daring; or, Anecdotes of 
the British Navy. Fceap.8vo. 3s. 6d. 

GLADSTONE’S (W. E.) Financial Statements of 1853, 60, 63-65, 
and with Speeches on Tax-Bills and Charities. Svo. 12s. 

GLEIG@’S (G. R.) Campaigns of the British Army at Washington 


and New Orleans, Post 8vo. 2s. 
Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Narrative of Sale’s Brigade in Affghanistan. Post 8vo. 2s. 
Life of Robert Lord Clive. Post 8vo. 38s. 6d. 
—___________— Sir Thomas Munro. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
GOLDSMITH’S (Ontver) Works. A New Edition... Edited with 
Notes by Perrr Cunninouam. Vignettes. 4 Vols. 8yo. 30s. 
GORDON’S (Sir Axex.) Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 
from the War of Liberation. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
- (Lapy Durr) Amber-Witch: A Trial for Witch- 
eraft. Post 8vo, 2s. 
-— French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 
Legion, 2. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir, Post 8vo. 2s. 
GRAMMARS (Enexisu, Latin, and Grurx). See Curtius; Hurron; 
Marrurm; Smita; Kina Epwarp, &c. 
GREECE (History or). See Grore—Smuita—Student. 
GREY’S (Haru) Correspondence with King William IVth and 
Sir Herbert Taylor, from 1830 to 1832, 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 
* Parliamentary Government and Reform; with 
Suggestions for the Improvement of our Representative System, 
Second Edition. 8vo. 9s. 
GRUNER’S (Lewis) Terra-Cotta Architecture of North Italy, 


from careful Drawings and Restorations. With Illustrations, engraved 
and printed in Colours. Small folio, 52. 5s. 


GUIZOT’S (M.) Meditations on Christianity, and on the Religious 
Questions of the Day. Part I. The Essence. Part II. Present State. 
Part III, Relation to Society and Opinion. 3 Vols. Post8vo. 30s, 
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GROTE’S (Grorex) History of Greece. From the Earliest Times 
to the close of the generation contemporary with the death of Alexander 
the Great. Fourth Edition. Portrait, Maps,and Plans. 10 Vols. 8vo. 
120s. Or, Popular Hdition. Portrait and Plans. 12 Vols. Post Svo. 
6s. each. 

Puato,and the other Companions of Socrates. Second 
Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo, 45s, 

Aristotle. Edited by Atexanprr Barn and G. Croom 
ROBERTSON. 2 Vols. 8vo, 32s. 

(Mns.) Personal Life of George Grote. Illustrated by 
numerous Letters, Portrait. Svo. 

————_———— Memoir of Ary Scheffer. Second Edition. With 
Portrait. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

HALLAM’S (Henry) Constitutional History of England, from the 


Accession of Henry the Seventh to the Death of George the Second. 
Seventh Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 30s., or 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 


Student’s Constitutional History of England. Tdited 
by Wm. Smith, D.C.L. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
History of Hurope during the Middle Ages. Tenth 
Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 30s., or 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s, 
—— Student's History of the Middle Ages. With 
Anthor’s Supplemental Notes. Edited by Wm. Surru, D.C.L. Post 8vo. 
Ts. 
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Literary History of Hurope, during the 15th, 16th and 
17th Centuries. Fourth Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 36s., or 4 Vols. Post 
8vo. 16s. 


(ArtHuR) Remains; in Verse and Prose., Portrait, 
Feap.8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HANNAH’S (Ruy. Dz.) Divine and Human Elements in Holy 
Scripture. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HART’S ARMY LIST. (Quarterly and Annually.) 8vo. 
HAY’S (Sir J. H. Drummonp) Western Barbary, its Wild Tribes 
and Savage Animals. Post 8vo. 2s. 
HEAD’S (Sir Francis) Royal Engineer. Illustrations. 8yo. 12s. 
——— life of Sir John Burgoyne. Post 8vo. 1s. 
Rapid Journeys across the Pampas. Post 8vo. Qs. 


Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. Seventh Edition. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Emigrant. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Stokers and Pokers ; or, the London and North Western 
Railway. Post 8vo, 2s. 
(Str Epmunp) Shall and Will; or, Future Auxiliary 
Verbs. Feap.8vo. 4s. 
HEBER’S (Bisuor) Journey through India from Calcutta to Bom- 
bay, Madras, &c. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 7s. 
Poetical Works. Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
——— Hymns adapted to the Church Service. 16mo. 1s. 6d. 
HERODOTUS. A New English Version. Edited, with Notes 
and Essays, historical, ethnographical, and geographical, by Rev. G. 


RAWLINSON, assisted by SrR Henny RAWLINSON and Sir J.G. Win- 
KINsoN. Second Edition, Maps and Woodcuts. 4 Vols. 8vo. 48s. 














y 
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id FOREIGN HANDBCOKS. 


HAND-BOOK—TRAVEL-TALK. English, French, German, and 
Italian. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


————— NORTH GERMANY,—Ho.tanp, Brnerum, Prus- 
SIA, and the Rhine from Holland to Switzerland. Map. Post 8yo. 12s. 


— SOUTH GERMANY, Bavaria, Austria, Styria, 
Salzburg, the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, the Tyrol, Hungary, and the 
Danube, from Ulm to the Black Sea. Map. Post 8vo. 12s, 


——_—— KNAPSACK GUIDE TO THE TYROL. 16mo. 


6s. 
PAINTING. German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. 
Illustrations, 2 Vols. Post Svo. 24s. 


LIVES OF EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS. By 

Crowk and CAVALCASELLE. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 

Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. (on thin paper). 

KNAPSACK GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. 16mo, 


FRANCE, Normandy, Brittany, the French Alps, 


the Rivers Loire, Seine, Rhone, and Garonne, Dauphiné, Provence, and 
the Pyrenees. Maps. Post 8vo. 


- CORSICA and SARDINIA. Maps. Post 8vo. 4s. 
PARIS, and its Environs. Map and Plans. 16mo. 
3s. 6d. . 
*,* Murray’s PLAN or Paris, mounted on canvas. 3s. 6d. 


—— SPAIN, Madrid, The Castiles, The Basque Provinges, 


Leon, The Asturias, Galicia, Estremadura, Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, 
Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Arragon, Navarre, The Balearic Islands, 
&ec.&e. Maps. 2 Vols. Post8vo. 24s. 


PORTUGAL, Lisson, Porto, Cintra, Mafra, &c. 
Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 
NORTH ITALY, Piedmont, Liguria, Venetia, 


Lombardy, Parma, Modena, and Romagna. Map. Post 8vo. 12s. (on 
thin paper). 

CENTRAL ITALY, Lucca, Tuscany, Florence, The 
Marches, Umbria, and the Patrimony of St. Peter’s. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 


—. ROME any 17s Environs. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 
SOUTH ITALY, Two Sicilies, Naples, Pompeii, 


Herculaneum, and Vesuvius. Map. PostS8vo. 10s. 
——— KNAPSACK GUIDE TO ITALY. 16mo. 6s, 


— SICILY, Palermo, Messina, Catania, Syracuse, Etna, 
and the Ruins of the Greek Temples. Map. Post 8vo. 12s, 


_______ PAINTING. The Italian Schools, Edited by Sir 
CHarites Eastuake, R.A. Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 


LIVES OF ITALIAN PAINTERS, rrom Cimasus 


to Bassano. By Mrs, Jameson. Portraits. Post 8vo. 12s. 


RUSSIA, Sz. Pererssrran, Moscow, Ponanp, and 
Frntanp. Maps. Post 8vo, 15s, 








5s. 
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HAND-BOOK—DENMARK, Swepsn, and Norway. Mape™Post 


8vo, 15s, 

KNAPSACK GUIDE TO NORWAY. Map. 
12mo. 6s. 

GREECE, the Ionian Islands, Continental Greece, 
Athens, the Feloponnesus, the Islands of the /Agean Sea, Albania, 
Thessaly, and Macedonia. Maps. Post 8vo. 15s. 

TURKEY IN ASIA—Constantinopiz, the Bos- 

phorus, Dardanelles, Brousa, Plain of Troy, Crete, Cyprus, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, the Seven Churches, Coasts of the Black Sea, Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, &c. Maps. Post 8vo. 15s. 
EGYPT, including Descriptions of the Course of 
the Nile through Egypt and Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, and Thebes, the 
Suez Canal, the Pyramids, the Peninsula of Sinai, the Oases, the 
Fyoom, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 15s. 

HOLY LAND—Syrra anp Patzstine, Peninsula 
of Sinai, Edom, and Syrian Desert. Maps. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 

INDIA — Bompay anp Mapras. Map. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo, 12s, each. 


ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 
HAND-BOOK—MODERN LONDON. Map. 16mo. 8s. 6d. 


ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE, SUFFOLK, AND NOR- 

FOLK, Chelmsford, Colchester, Maldon, Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, 

Bury, Ipswich, Woodbridge, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, Yarmouth, 

Cromer, &c. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 12s. 

- CATHEDRALS of Oxford, Peterborough, Norwich, 

Ely, and Lincoln. With 90 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 18s. 

KENT AND SUSSEX, Canterbury, Dover, Rams- 
gate, Sheerness, Rochester, Chatham, Woolwich, Brighton, Chichester, 
Worthing, Hastings, Lewes, Arundel, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 

SURREY AND HANTS, Kingston, Croydon, Rei- 
gate, Guildford, Dorking, Boxhill, Winchester, Southampton, New 
Forest, Portsmouth, and IsLE or WicHtT. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 

BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton, 
Reading, Aylesbury, Uxbridge, Wycombe, Henley, the City and Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Blenheim, and the Descent of the Thames. Map. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, Salisbury, 

_ Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, 
&c, Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL, Exeter, Ilfracombe, 
Linton, Sidmouth, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Tor- 
quay, Launceston, Truro, Penzance, Falmouth, the Lizard, Land’s End, 
&c. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s, 

CATHEDRALS of Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, 
Wells, Chichester, Rochester, Canterbury. With 110 Illustrations. 
2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 24s. 

GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, anp WORCESTER, 
Cirencester, Cheltenham, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Leominster, Ross, Mal- 
es Kidderminster, Dudley, Bromsgrove, Evesham. Map, Post 8vo. 

Ss. 

———_——— CATHEDRALS of Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, 
Worcester, and Lichfield. With 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 16s. 

NORTH WALES, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beaumaris, 
eaey ens Pleubers, Dolgelly, Cader Idris, Conway, &e. Map. Fost 

vo. 63, 6d. 
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HAND-BOOK—SOUTH WALES, Monmouth, Llandaff, Merthyr, 
Vale of Neath, Pembroke, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swansea, and The Wye, 
&e. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 
——— CATHEDRALS OF BANGOR, ST. ASAPH, 
Llandaff, and St. Davids. With Illustrations, Post 8vo. 15s. 
———— — DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, STAFFORD, 
Matlock, Bakewell, Chatsworth, The Peak, Buxton, Hardwick, Dove 
Dale, Ashborne, Southwell, Mansfield, Retford, Burton, Belvoir, Melton 
Mowbray, Wolverhampton, Lichfield, Walsall, Tamworth. Map. 
Post Svo. 7s. Gd. 
SHROPSHIRE, CHESHIRE any LANCASHIRE 
—Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Bridgnorth, Oswestry, Chester, Crewe, Alderley, 
Stockport, Birkenhead, Warrington, Bury, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Burnley, Clitheroe, Bolton, Blackburn, Wigan, Preston, Rochdale, 
Lancaster, Southport, Blackpool, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 
YORKSHIRE, Doncaster, Hull, Selby, Beverley, 
Scarborough, Whitby, Harrogate, Ripon, Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Sheffield, Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 12s. 
— CATHEDRALS of York, Ripon, Durham, Carlisle, 
Chester, and Manchester. With 60 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 


21s. 

DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND, New- 
castle, Darlington, Gateshead, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, 
Sunderland, Shields, Berwick-on-Tweed, Morpeth, Tynemouth, Cold- 
stream, Alnwick, &c, Map. Post 8vo. 

WESTMORLAND anny CUMBERLAND—Lan- 
caster, Furness Abbey, Ambleside, Kendal, Windermere, Coniston, 
Keswick, Grasmere, Ulswater, Carlisle, Cockermouth, Penrith, Appleby. 
Map. Post8vo. 6s. ; 

*,* Murray’s Map or THE LAKE DISTRICT, on canvas. 3s, 6d. 

SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, Melrose, Kelso, Glasgow, 
Dumfries, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, The Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch 
Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trossachs, Caledonian Canal, Inverness, 
Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, Ross, Suther- 
land, &c. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 

— IRELAND, Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, Galway, 

Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Killarney, Munster, &c. Maps. 
Post 8vo. 12s, \ 

HAND-BOOK OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. From English 
Authors. Third Edition, Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

HATHERLEY (Lorp) On the Continuity of Scripture. As declared 
by the Testimony of our Lord and of the Evangelists and Aposties, 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. 6s. Or Popular Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

HESSEY (Rey. Dr.). Sunday—lIts Origin, History, and Present 
Obligations. Post 8vo. 9s, : 

HICKMAN’S (Wm.) Treatise on the Law and Practice of Naval 
Courts-Martial. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

HOLLWAY’S (J. G.) Month in Norway. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


HONEY BEE (Tux). An Essay. By Rev. Tuomas Jamus. 
Reprinted from the “ Quarterly Review.” Feap. 8vd. 1s. 

HOOK’S (Dzan) Church Dictionary. Tenth Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

(Tuxoporz)Life. By J. G. Looxmart, Feap. 8vo. 1s. 

HOPH’S ARCHITECTURE OF AHMEDABAD, with His- 


torical Sketch and Architectural Notes by T. C. Horr, and James 
Fereusson, F.R.S. With 2 Maps, 120 Photographs and 22 Woodcuts. 


4to. 51. 5s. 
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ae 
HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. A Series of Works 


adapted for all circles and classes 
for their acknowledged interest, an 


of Readers, having been selected 
d ability of the Authors. Post 8vo. 


Published at 2s, and 3s. 6d. each, and arranged under two distinctive 


heads as follows :— 


CLASS A, 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AN 


1. SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By il 
JOHN DRINKWATER, 23. 


2. THE AMBER-WITCH. By 12 
Lavy Durr GorDON. 23. 


3, CROMWELL AND BUNYAN, | 23. 
14, 


By Rosert SouTHEY. 2s. 

4. LIFE or Sir FRANCIS DRAKE. 
By Joun Barrow, 2s, 

5. CAMPAIGNS AT WASHING- 
TON. By Rev.G.R.GuEIG, 2s. 

6. THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 
By Lavy Durr Gorpon. 2s. 

7. THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 


235 


8. LIVONIAN TALES. 2s. 


9. LIFE OF CONDE. By Lorp Ma- 19, 


HON. 3s. 6d. 





10. SALE’S BRIGADE. By Rev. | 20. 


G. R. Gurte, 2s. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


D HISTORIC TALES. 
. THE SIEGES OF VIENNA. 
By Lonp ELLESMERE. 2s. 

. THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By 
Capt. Minman, 2s, 

SKETCHES or GERMAN LIFE. 
By Sir A. Gorpon, 3s. 6d. 

THE BATTLE or WATERLOO. 
By Rey. G. R. Gueia. 35. 6d. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF STEF-. 
FENS. 2s. 

THE BRITISH POETS. By 
THOMAS CAMPBELL. 35. 6d, 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By 
Lorp Manon, 3s. 6d. 


LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By 
Rey. G. R. Guria. 3s. 6d. 

NORTH - WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY. By Sir F.B. Heap. 2s. 


LIFE OF MUNRO. By Rev. G. 
R. Gurie. 3s. 6d. 


CLASS B. : 
VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND ADVENTURES. 


1, BIBLE IN SPAIN. By GroreEe 15. 
Borrow. 3s. 6d. 

2. GIPSIES or SPAIN. By Gzorau 16 
Borrow. 3s. 6d. 


3&4, JOURNALS ININDIA. By 17. 
Pisuop Huper. 2 Vols. 7s. 


_ By Irspy and Manaues, 2s. 


6. MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 
By J. Drummonp Hay. 2s. 


7. LETTERS FROM rar BALTIC. 


. LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By 
a Lapy. 2s, 


. HIGHLAND SPORTS. By 
CHARLES ST. JoHN. 35s. 6d. 


. PAMPAS JOURNEYS. By Siz 
F.B. Heap, 2s, 


5. TRAVELS intuzE HOLY LAND. | 18, GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 


By Richarp Forp. 3s, 6d. 


19. THE RIVER AMAZON. By 


W.H. Epwarps. 2s. 


By a Lapy. 2s. 20. MANNERS & CUSTOMS OF 


& NEW SOUTH WALES, By Mrs. 
MEREDITH, 23, 21 


9. THE WESTINDIES. By M.G. 


INDIA. By Rey.C. Actanp. 2s. 


- ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. 
By G. F. Ruxron. 3s. 6d. 


Lewis, 2s. 22. PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA. 


10. SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By 


By Lorp Carnarvon. 33s. 6d. 


Siz JOHN Maucoimm. 8s. 6d. 23. BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 


11. BEE OTES OF FATHER RIPA. 
s. 


12, 13, TYPEE AND OMOO. By 
HERMANN MELVILLE, 2 Vols. 7s. 


14, MISSIONARY LIFE IN CAN- 
ADA. By Rey. J. Asporr. 2s, 


*,* Each work may be 


By Rrv. H. W. Haya@arts. 2s. 


24, THE LIBYAN DESERT. By 


Baye Sr. Joun. 2s, 


25. SIERRA LEONE. By Lapy. 


3s. 6d. 


had separately. 
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9 
HORACE; a New Edition of the Text. Edited by Duan Minman, 
With 100. Woodeuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Life of. By Dean Miuman. Illustrations. 8vo. 9s. 
HOUGHTON’S (Lorp) Monographs, Personal and Social. With 


Portraits. Crown 8vo, 

HUME’S History of England, from the Invasion of Julius 
Cesar to the Revolution of 1688. Corrected and continned to 1868. 
Abridged for Students. Edited by Dr. Wm. SmiruH. Woodcuts. Post 
8yvo. 7s. 6d. 

HUTCHINSON (Gen.), on the most expeditious, certain, and 
easy Method of Dog-Breaking. Fifth Edition. With 40 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 

HUTTON’S (H.E.) Principia Greeca; an Introduction to the Study 


of Greek. Comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise-book, 
with Vocabularies. Sixth Bdilion, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


IRBY AND MANGLES’ Travels in Hgypt, N ubia, Syria, and 
the Holy Land. Post 8yo. 2s, 

JAMES’ (Ruy. THomas) Fables of Hsop. A New Translation, with 
Historical Preface. With 100 Woodents by TrnnizL and Wo tr. 
Sixty-fourth Thousand. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

JAMESON’S (Mrs.) Lives of the Early Italian Painters— 
and the Progress of Painting in Italy—-Cimabue to Bassano. New 
Edition. With 50 Portraits. Post 8yo. 12s. 

JENNINGS’ (L. J.) Highty Years of Republican Government in 
the United States. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


JESSE’S (Epwarp) Gleanings in Natural History. Hleventh 
Edition. Fep.8vo. 3s. 6d. 

JOHNS’ (Rev..B. G.) Blind People; their Works and Ways. With 
Sketches of the Lives of some famous Blind Men. With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

JOHNSON’S (Dr. Samurn) Life. By James Boswell. Including 
the Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by Mr. Croxrr. Portraits. 
Royal 8vo. 10s. 

Lives of the most eminent English Poets. Edited 

with Notes by PetEr CUNNINGHAM. 3 vols. 8vo, 22s. 6d. 


JUNIUS’ Hanpwartine Professionally investigated. By Mr. Cuazor, 
Expert. With Preface and Collateral Evidence, by the Hon. Epwarp 
TwWIsLeTON. With Facsimiles, Woodcuts, &c. 4to. £3 3s. 

KEN’S (BisHop) Life. By a Layman. Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. 16mo. 1s. 6d. 


KERR’S (Rosert) GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE; on, How to Puan 
ENGLISH RESIDENCES, FROM THE PARSONAGE TO THE PALACE. Third 
Edition. With Views and Plans. 8yo. 24s. 

Ancient Lights; a Book for Architects, Surveyors, 
Lawyers, and Landlords. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

— (R. Matcoum) Student’s Blackstone. A Systematic 
Abridgment of the entire Commentaries, adapted to the present state 
ofthe law. Post8vo, 7s. 6d. 

KING EDWARD Virn’s Latin Grammar; or, an Introduction 
to the Latin Tongue. Seventeenth Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

First Latin Book; or, the Accidence, 

Syntax, and Prosody, with an English Translation, fifth Hdition, 12mo, 

2s. 6d. 

c2 
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KING GEORGE THE THIRD’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
LORD NORTH, 1769-82. LEdited,: with Notes and Introduction, by 
W.Bopuam DonnzE. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


KIRK’S (J. Foster) History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy. Portrait. 3 Vols. Svo. 45s. 


KIRKES’ Handbook of Physiology. Edited by W. Morrant 
Baker, F.R.C.S. Highth Edition. With 240 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
12s. 6d. ; 

KUGLER’S Italian Schools of Painting: Edited, with Notes, by Sir 


CHARLES EASTLAKE. Third Edition. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 


German, Dutch, and Flemish Schools of Painting. 
Edited, with Notes, by Dr. WAAGEeN. Second Edition. Woodcuts, 2 
Vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 
LANE’S (EB. W.) Account of the Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians. New Edition. With Illustrations, 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 3 
LAYARD’S (A. H.) Nineveh and its Remains. Being a Nar- 
rative of Researches and Discoveries amidst the Ruins of Assyria. 
With an Account of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan; the Yezedis, 
or Devil-worshippers; and an Enquiry into the Manners and Arts of 
the Ancient Assyrians. Sixth Edition. Plates and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 
Syo. 36s. 
*.* A PoputaR Epition of the above work. With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Nineveh and Babylon; being the Narrative of Dis- 
coveries in the Ruins, with Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan and the 
Desert, during a Second Expedition to Assyria. With Map and 
Plates. 8vo. 2ls. 
*,* A PopuLaR Eprrion of the above work. With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
LEATHES’ (Sranuuy) Practical Hebrew Grammar. With an 
Appendix, containing the Hebrew Text of Genesis i—yvi., and Psalms 
i—vi. Grammatical Analysis and Vocabulary. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
LENNEP’S (Rev. H. J. Van) Missionary Travels in Asia Minor. 
With Illustrations of Biblical History and Archeology. With Map 
and Woodcuts. 2 Vols, PostS8vo. 24s, 
LESLIE'S (C. BR.) Handbook for Young Painters. Second Hdition. 
With Illustrations, Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
Life and Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Portraits 
and Illustrations. 2 Vols. Svo. 42s. 
LETTERS From tae Barrio. Bya Lapy. Post 8vo. 2s. 
——___—— Manpras. ByaLapy. Post 8vo. 2s. 
———_——— Szerra Luronre. By a Lapy. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
LEVIS (Lronz) Wages and Harnings of the Working Classes. 
With some Facts Illustrative of their Economie Condition. 8vo. 6s. 
History of British Commerce; and of the Economic 
Progress of the Nation, from 1763 to 1870. 8vo. 16s. 
LEWIS'S (M. G.) Journal of a Residence among the Negroes in the 
West Indies. Post 8vo, 2s, 
LIDDELL’S (Dzay) Student’s History of Rome, from the earliest 
rinse to the establishment of the Empire, With Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 
s. 6d. 
LINDSAY’S (Lorp) Lives of the Lindsays; or, a Memoir of the 
Houses of Crawfurd and Balearres. With Extracts from Official Papers 
and Personal Narratives. Second Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 24s. 


Etruscan Inscriptions. Analysed, Translated, and 
Commented upon, 8yo. 12s. 
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LLOYD’S (W. Warxiss) History of Sicily to the Athenian War ; 
eee Elucidations of the Sicilian Odes of Pindar. With a Map. 8vyo. 
4s. - 

LISPINGS from LOW LATITUDES; or, the Journal of the Hon. 
Impulsia Gushington. Edited by Lorp Durrerin. With 24 Plates, 4to.21s. 

LITTLE ARTHURS HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Lavy 
Catucorr. New Edition, continued to 1871. With Woodcuts. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

LIVINGSTONE’S (Dr.) Missionary Travels in South Africa. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 6s. 
— Expedition to the Zambeziand its Tributaries; and 
the Lakes Shirwaand Nyassa, Map.and Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 
LIVONIAN TALES. By the Author of “ Letters from the 
Baltic.” Post 8vo, 2s. 

LOCH’S (H. B.) Personal Narrative of Events during Lord 
Elgin’s Second Embassy toChina. Second Edition, With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 

LOCKHART’S (J. G.) Ancient Spanish Ballads. Historical and 
Romantic. Translated, with Notes. New Edition. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


————————— Life of Theodore Hook. F cap. 8vo. 1s. 

LONSDALE’S (Bisuor) Life. With Selections from his Writings. 
By E. B. Denison. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Gardening for Ladies. With Directions 


and Cajendar of Operations for Every Month. Highth Hdition. Wood- 
cuts. Feap.8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LUCKNOW: a Lady’s Diary of the Siege. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

LYELL’S (812 Cuaruus) Principles of Geology; or, the Modern 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants considered as illustrative of 
Geology. Tenth Edition. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8yvo, 32s. 

Student’s Elements of Geology. With 600 Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 9s. ; " 

Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man. 
fourth Edition. Illustrations, 8vo. (In Preparation.) 

(K. M.) Geographical Handbook of Ferns. With Tables 
to show their Distribution. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

LYTTELTON’S (Lorp) Ephemera. Ist & 2nd Series, Post 8vo. 
10s, 6d, each. 

LYTTON’S (Lorp) Poems. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

—_—— Lost Tales of Miletus. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Memoir of Julian Fane. Second Hdition. With 
Portrait. Post 8yo. 5s, 

McCLINTOCK’S (Sir L.) Narrative of the Discovery of the 
Fate of Sir John Franklin and bis Companions in the Arctic Seas. 
Third Edition. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MacDOUGALL’S (Cox.) Modern Warfare as Influenced by Modern 
Artillery. With Plans, Post 8vo, 12s. 

MACGREGOR (J.), Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, Gen- 
nesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine and Egypt and the Waters 
of Damascus. With Map, and 70 Llustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

MACPHERSON’S (Mason) Services in India, while Political 
Agent at Gwalior during the Mutiny. Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 
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MAETZNER’S COPIOUS ENGLISH GRAMMAR, A Methodical, 
Analytical, and Historical Treatise on the Orthography, Prosody, Inflec- 
tions, and Syntax of the English Tongue. 3 Vols. 8vo. (In preparation.) 

MAHON (Lorp), see Stannopz. 


MAINBE’S (81r H. Sumner) Ancient Law: its Connection with the 
Early History of Society, and its Relation to Modern Ideas. Fourth 
Edition. 8yvo. 12s. 

VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN THE EAST AND 
WEST. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 9s. 

MALCOLM’S (Sir Joun) Sketches of Persia. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MANSEL’S (Dean)! Limits of Religious Thought Examined. 
Fifth Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Letters, Lectures, and Papers. 8vo. 

MANTELL’S (Gipzon A.) Thoughts on Animaleules; or, the 
Invisible World, as revealed by the Microscope. Plates. 16mo. 6s. 

MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY. For the Use of 


Travellers. Edited by Sir J. F. HerscHet & Rev. R. Main.;} Post 8vo. 
3s. 6d. (Published by order of the Lords of the Admiralty.) 

MARCO POLO'S TRAVELS. A New English Version. With 
Copious Ulustrative Notes. By Cou. Henry YuLE. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 2 Vols. Medium Svyo. 42s. 

MARKHAMWM’S (Mrs.) History of England. From the First Inva- 
sion by the Romans. New Edition, continued down to 1867. Woodcuts. 
12mo, 3s. 6d. 

History of Frauce. From the Conquest by the 
Gauls. New Edition, continued to 1867. Woodeuts. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
History of Germany. From the Invasion by Marius. 
New Edition, continued to 1867. Woodcuts. 12mo. 
(Cuements R.) Travels in Peru and India. Maps 
and Illustrations. Svo. 16s. 
MARRYAT’S (Josepn) History of Modern and Medizval Pottery 


and Porcelain. With a Description of the Manufacture. Third 
Edition. Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 


MARSH’S (G. P.) Manual of the English Language. Edited by 
Dr. Wa. Suiru. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

MATTHIAS SHORTER GREEK GRAMMAR. Abridged by 
cial BuompinLp, A New Ldition, revised and enlarged by L. 8. CRooKE, 

2mo,. 4s, 

MAUREL, on the Character, Actions, and Writings of Wellington. 
Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

MAYNE’S (Capr.) Four Years in British Columbia and Van- 
couver Island. Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

MEADE’S (Hon. Hurzert) Ride through the Disturbed Districts of 
New Zealand to Lake Taupo, at the Time of the Rebellion; witha Cruise 
among the Sonth Sea Islands. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 14s. 

MELVILLE’S (Hermann) Adventures amongst the Marquesas 
and South Sea Islands. 2 Vols. Post8vo. 7s. 

MEREDITH'S (Mrs. Cuaruxs) Notes and Sketches of New South 
Wales. Post 8yo. 2s. 

MESSIAH (THE): A Narrative of the Life, Travels, Death, 


Resurrection, and Ascension of our Blessed Lord. By A Layman. 
Map. 8vo. 18s, 


MILLS’ (Rey. Joan) Three Months’ Residence at Nablus, with 


an Account of the ModernSamaritans. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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MILMAN’S (Duan) History of the Jews, from the earliest Period 

down to Modern Times. 33 fol: Post 8vo. 18s. 

History of Earl: Christianity, from the Birth of 
Christ to the Abolition of Paganism i inthe Roman Empire. Fourth 
Edition. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 

History of Latin Christianity, including that of the 
Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. Fourth Edition. 9 Vols. Post 
Svo. 54s. 

——— Annals of St. Paul’s Cathedral, from the time of the 
Romans to the funeral {of the Duke of Wellington. Second Edition, 
Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo. 18s. 

Character and Conduct of the Apostles considered 
as an Evidence of Christianity. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera. New Hdition. With 
100 Woodcuts. Small S8vo. 7s. 6d. 


—_— Life of Quintus Horatinus Flaceus. Second dition. 
With Illustrations, 8vo. 9s. 

— Poetical Works. The Fall of Jerusalem—Martyr of 
Antioch—Balshazzar—Tamor—Anne Boleyn—Fazio, &c. With Por- 
traits and Illustrations. 3 Vols. Feap. Svo, 18s. 


Fall of Jerusalem. Feap. 8vo. Is. 
(Capt, E. A.) Wayside Cross. Post 8vo. 2s. 


MICHIB’S (Atsxanpzr) Siberian Overland Route from Peking 
to Petersburg. Maps and Illustrations. S8vo. 16s. 

MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge. New Edition. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

MONGREDIEN’S (Aveusrus) Trees and Shrubs for English 
Plantation. A Selection and Description of the most Ornamental 
which will flourish in the open air in our climate. With Classified 
Lists. With 30 Illustrations. Sve. 16s. 

MOORE & JACKMAN on the Clematis as a Garden Flower, 
Descriptions of the Hardy Species and Varieties, with Directions for 
their Cultivation, and purposes for which they are adapted in Modern 
Gardenivg. Plates. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

MOORE'S (Tuomas) Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Cabinet 
Edition. With Plates, 6 Vols. Feap. 8vo. 18s.; or Popular Edition, 
with Portraits. Royal 8vo. 9s. 

MOTLEY’S (J. L.) History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce, 1609. Library 
Edition. Portraits, 4 Vols. 8vo. 60s. Or Cabinet Edition, 4 Vols. Post 
8vo. 6s. each. 

MOUHOT’S (Hew) Siam, Cambojia, and Lao; a Narrative of 
Travels and Discoveries. Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 

MOZLEY’S (Canon) Treatise on Predestination. 8yvo, 14s. 

Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 8vo. 7s.6d. 


MUNDY’S (Genurat) Pen and Pencil Sketches in India. 
Third Edition. Plates. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. . 
MUNRO’S (Generat) Jiife and Letters. By Rav. G. R. Guta. 
Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
MURCHISON’S (Siz Ropericx) Russia in Europe and the Ural 
Mountains. With Coloured Maps, &c. 2 Vols. 4to. 651. 5s. 
Siluria ; or, a History of the Oldest Rocks con- 
taining Organic Remains. Fifth Edition, Mapand Plates. 8vo. 18s. 
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MURRAY’S RAILWAY READING. Containing :-— 
Weuuineton. By Loxp ErnesMERE. 6: Bray's 8 JOAN oF ARC. Is, 





Nimegop on THE Cuasx, ls. s Emigrant. 2s. 6d. 


Music anp Dress. 1s. BOD THE ROAD. 1s. 
MiimMan’s Favu or JERUSALEM. 1s. | Croker on tHe GUILLOTINE. lz. 
Manon’s “Forty-Fivz.” 38. Houtway’s Norway. 28. 

Lirz or THEopors Hoox. 1s. Mavurer’s WELLINGTON. la. 6d. 
Drxps or Navat DaRine, 33. 6d. — Camper.i’s Lirr or BACON. 28.62, 
Tux Honxy Bes. 1s. Tur Frowzx GarpEn. 1s. 

James’ Asor’s FaBiEs. 28. 6d. Taytor’s Norzes From Lirx. 2s. 
Nimzop on THE Turr. 18, 6d, ResectEp ApDRESSES. ls. 

Ast or Dinine. 1s. 6d, Penn’s Hints on ANcLING. 1s. 


MUSTERS’ (Carz.) At Home with the Patagonians; a Year's 
Wanderings over Untrodden Ground from the Straits of Magellan to 
the Rio Negro. 2nd Edition, Illustrations. Post 8vo. 

NAPIER’S (Srr Cuas.) Life, Journals, and Letters. By Sir W. 
Napier. Second Edition. Portraits. 4 Vols. Post ‘cee 

(Sir Wm.) Life and Letters. Hdited by Rr. Hon. H. 
A. Bruce. Portraits. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 28s. 


English Battles and Sieges of the Penresdine War. 
Fourth Edition. Portrait, Post 8vo. 9s. 


NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU AND ELBA. A Journal 


of Occurrences and Notes of Conversations. By Sir Net Camppery, 
C.B., British Commissioner. With a Memoir of that Officer By 
Riv. A. N.C, Mactacuian, M.A. Portrait. 8vo. 15s. 

NAUTICAL (Taz) ALMANAC. Royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. (By 
Authority.) 


NAVY LIST. Monthly, 1s. 6d. and Quarterly, 3s. Post 8vo. (By 
Authority.) 


NEW TESTAMENT. With Short Explanatory Commentary. 
By ARCHDEACON CuurRTON, M.A., and ARCHDEACON Basi JonEs, M.A. 
With 110 authentic Views, &c, 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 21s, bound. 

NICHOLLS’ (Sir Grorcz) History of the English, Irish and 
Scotch Poor Laws. 4 Vols, ‘Svo. 

NICOLAS’ (Sir Harris) Historic Peerage of England. Exhi- 
biting the Origin, Descent, and Present State of every Title of Peer- 


age which has existed in this Conntry since the Conquest. By 
Wittiam CouRTHOPE. S8vo. 30s. 


NIMROD, On the Chace—Turf—and Road. With Portrait by 
Maclise and Plates by Alken. Crown 8vo. 5s. Orwith Coloured Plates, 
7s. 6a. 

OLD LONDON ; Papers read at the Archeological Institute. 


By various Authors. S8vo. 12s, 


ORMATHWAITE’S (Lory) Astronomy and Geology—Darwin and 
Buckle— Progress and Civilisation. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
OWEN’S (Lizvz.-Co1.) Principles and Practice of Modern Artillery, 


including Artillery Material, Gunnery. and Organisation and Use of 
Artillery in Warfare. Second Edition. With Illustrations. S8vo. 15s. 


OXENHAM’S (Rey. W.) English Notes for Latin Hlegiacs ; designed. 


for early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification, with Prefatory 
Rules of Composition in Elegiac Metre. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


PALGRAVE’S (R. H. J.) Local Taxation of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 8vo. 5s, 

PALLISER'S (Mxs.) Brittany and its Byeways, its Inhabitants, 
and Antiquities. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 12s. 

Mottoes for Monuments, or Epitaphs selected for 

General Use and Study. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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PARIS’ (Dz.) Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest; 
or, the First Principles of Natural Philosophy inculcated by aid of the 
Toys and Sports of Yout 1. Ninth Edition. Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
PARKMAN’S (Francis) Discovery of the Great West; or, the 
Valleys of the Mississippi and the Lakes of North America, An 
Historical Narrative. Map. 8yo, 10s. 6d. 
PARKYNS’ (Mansriztp) Three Years’ Residence in Abyssinia : 
with Travels in that Country. Second Hdition, with Illustrations. Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. — 
PEEL’S (Sm Rosert) Memoirs. Edited by Hann Srannopz 
and Mr. CARDWELL. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 
PENN’S (RicHaRD) Maxims and Hints for an Angler and Chess- 
player. Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. 1s. 
PERCY’S (Jouy, M.D.) Metallurgy. Vol. I. Fuel, Coal, Fire- 
Clays, Copper, Zinc, Brass, &c. New Hdition. With Illustrations. 





8yo. , (Nearly ready.) 
—— Vol. II. Iron and Steel. New Hdition. With Illus- 
trations, S8vo, (In preparation.) 


— _ Vol. III. Lead, including Desilverization and Cupel- 

lation. With Illustrations. 8vo. 30s. 

————- Metallurgy. Vols. IV. and YV.. Gold, Silver, and 
Mercury, Platinum, Tin, Nickel, Cobalt, Antimony, Bismuth, Arsenic, 
and other Metals. With Illustrations. 8vo. (In Preparation.) 

PHILLIPS’ (Joun) Memoirs of William Smith. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Geology of Yorkshire, The Coast, and Limestone 
District. Plates. 4to. Part I., 20s.—Part II., 30s. 

Rivers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire, 
With Essays on the Climate, Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants. 
Second Edition, Plates. 8vo. 15s. 

PHILPOTTS’ (Bisnor) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on his 
“ Book of the Roman Catholic Church.” New Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 

PICK’S (Dr.) Popular Etymological Dictionary of the French 
Language, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

POPE'S (Aumxanper) Works. With Introductions and Notes, 
by Rev. WHITWELL Exwin. Vols. I., 11, VI, VIL, VIII. With Por- 
traits, 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. 

PORTER'S (Rev. J. L.) Damascus, Palmyra and Lebanon. With 

Travels among the Giant Cities of Bashan and the Hauran. New Hadition. 

Map and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PRAYER-BOOK (Iuuustratep), with Borders, Initials, Vig- 
nettes, &c. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. TuHos. JAmus, Medium 
8vo. 18s. cloth ; 31s.6 d. calf; 36s. morocco. 

PUSS IN BOOTS. With 12 Illustrations. By Orro SpuckteEr. 
16mo. 1s.6d. Or coloured, 2s. 6d. 

PRINCIPLES AT STAKE. Essays on Church Questions of the 
Day. 8vo. 12s, Contents :— 


Ritualism and Uniformity.—Benjamin | Scripture and Ritual.—Canon Bernard, 


Shaw. Church in South Africa. — Arthur 
The Episcopate.—Bishop of Bath and Mills. ( 
Weils. Schismatical Tendency of Ritualism, 
The Priesthood.—Dean of Canterbury. — Rev. Dr, Salmon. ‘ 
National Education.—Rey. Alexander Revisions of the Liturgy.—Rev. W. G. 
R, Grant. Humphry. 


Doctrine of the Eucharist—Rey. G, | Parties and Party Spirit—Dean of 
H, Sumner. Chester. 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW (Tux). 8yo. 6s. 
RAMBLES in the Syrian Deserts. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


RANKE’S (Lxororp) History of the Popes of Rome during the 
16th and 17th Centuries. Translated from the German by SARAH 
Austin. Third Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 30s. wy 

RASSAM’S (Hormugp) Narrative of the British Mission to Abys- 
sinia. With Notices of the Countries Traversed from Massowah to 
Magdala. Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. ‘ ° 

RAWLINSON’S (Ruy. Gzorcr) Herodotus. A New | English 

\ Version. Edited with Notes and Essays. Second Edition. Maps and 
Woodcut. 4 Vols. 8vo.. 48s. * . . 

Five Great Monarchies of Chaldea, Assyria, 
Media, Babylonia, and Persia. Second Edition. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. 3 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 

REED’S (E. J.) Shipbuilding in Iron and Steel; a Practical 
Treatise, giving full details of Construction, Processes of Manufacture, 

and Building Arrangements. With 5 Plans and 250 Woodcuts. 8vo. 30s. 

Iron- Clad Ships; their Qualities, Performances, and 

Cost. With Chapters on Turret Ships, Iron-Clad Rams, &c. With 
Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. a 2. 

REJECTED ADDRESSES (Tur). By Jamus anp Horaos Surrx. 
New Edition. Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 3s. 6d.; or Cheap Ldition, Fcap. 
8yo. 1s. ; 


RENNIE’S (D. F.) British Arms in Peking, 1860. Post 8vo. 12s. 


Narrative of the British Embassy in China. Illus- 
trations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 
Story of Bhotan and the Dooar War. Map and 
Woodcut, Post &vo. 12s. 
RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA ; or, Notes on the Resources and 


Administration of Turkey, &c. By S.G. B. St.Cxuarr and CHAruEs A, 
Bropuy. 8vo. 12s. 


REYNOLDS’ (Srr Josnua) Life and Times. By C. R. Lustin, 
R.A. and Tom Tayior. Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

RICARDO’S (Davin) Political Works. With a Notice of his 
Life and Writings. By J.R.M‘CuLttooH. New Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

RIPA’S (Faruer) Thirteen Years’ Residence at the Court of Peking. 
Post 8vo. 2s. % 

ROBERTSON’S (Canon) History of the Christian Church, from 


the Apostolic Age to the end of the Fifth Council of the Lateran, 1517. 
4 Vols. 8vo. 








The Work may be had separately. ; 
Vol. 1.—a.p. 64-590. 8vo. 18s. + 
Vol, 2.—a.p. 590-1122. 8vo. 20s. 
Vol. 3,—a.p. 1122-1303. 8vo. 18s. 
Vol. 4.—a.p. 13808-1517. 8vo. f 
How shall we Conform to the Liturgy of the 


Church of England? Third Edition. Post 8vo. 9s. 
ROME. See Lippuun and Surrn. 


ROWLAND’S (Davip) Manual of the English Constitution 
Its Rise, Growth, and Present State. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


; ; Laws of Nature the Foundation of Morals. Post 
yo, iS, 





, 
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Feap. 8vo. 5s, 

RUXTON’ Zs (Guorcz F.) rels in Mexico; with Adventures 
among the Wild Tribes and Animals of the Prairies and Rocky Moun- 
tains. Post8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ROBINSON'S (Ruy. Dr.) Biblical Researches in Palestine andthe 
Adjacent Regions, 1838—52. Third Edition Mags. 83 Vols. 8 vo. 


42s, 
Physical Geography of the Holy Land. Post 8vo. 


(Wx) Alpine Flowers for English Gardens. With 
“70 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. x 
Wild Garden; or, our Groves and Shrubberies 
made beautiful by the Naturalization of Hardy Exotic Plants. With 
he Small 8vo, 6s. 
ub-Tropical Garden ; or, Beauty of Form in the 
hoe eee Ga With Illustrations. Small Svo. 7s. 6d. 
SALE’S (Siz Rozert) Brigade in Affghanistan. With an Account of 
the Defence of Jellalabad. By Rev.G.R.Guria. Post 8vo. 2s, 
SALLESBURY’S (Epwarp) “Children of the Lake.” A Poem. 
__ Feap.8vo, 4s. 6d. 
SCOTT’S (Sm G. G.) Secular and Domestic Architecture, Present 
and Future, 8vo. 9s. f 
Rise and Development of Medieval Arehitecture. 
8vo. (Nearly Ready.) 
————— (Dean) University Sermons. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
SCROPH’S (G. P.) Geology and Extinct Volcanoes of Central 
France. Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 30s. 
SHAW’S (T. B.) Manual of English Literature. Edited, with 
Notes and Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Specimens of English Literature. Selected from the 
Chief Writers. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

(Rozpgrt) Visit to High Tartary, Yarkand, and Kashgar 
(formerly Chinese Tartary), and Return Journey over the Karakorum 
Pass. With Map and Illustrations. S8vo. 162. 

SMILES’ (Samvet) Lives of British Engineers; from the Earliest 
Period. With 9 Portraits and 400 Illustrations. 4 Vols. 8vo. 21s. each. 
Lives of George and Robert Stephenson. With Portraits 
7 and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. Or Popular Edition, with Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 
—_——— Lives of Boulton and Watt. With Portraits and [llus- 
trations. Medium 8vo. 2is. 
Self-Help. With Illustrations of Conduct and Persever- 
ance. Post 8vo. 6s Orin French. 5s. 
~ Character. A Companion Volume to “Srrr-Hexp.” 
Post 8vo. 6s. 
Industrial Biography: Iron-Workers and Tool Makers. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 
—_ Lives of Brindley and the Early Engineers. With Portrait 
and 50 Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 
Life of Thomas Telford. With a History of Roads and 
Travelling in England. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 
Huguenots in England and Ireland : their ip 
Churches and Industries. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 
- Boy’s Voyage round the World; including a Residence 
in Victoria, and a Journey by Rail across North America, With 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 6s. 


RUNDELL'S (Mrs.) thode ry Domestic Cookery. Woodcuts. 





10s. 6d. 
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SHIRLEY (Everyn P.) on Deer and Deer Parks, or some Account 
of English Parks, with Notes ongthe Management of Deer. Illus- 
trations. 4to. 21s. 

SIERRA LEONE; Described in Letters to Friends at Home. By 
A Lavy. Post 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

‘SIMMONS (Carr. T. F.) on the Constitution and Practice of 


Courts-Martial; with a Summary of the Law of Evidence, and some 
Notice of the Criminal Law of England with reference to the Trial of 
Civil Offences, Sixth Edition. S8vo. 


STANLEY’S (Dzan) Sinai and Palestine. Map. 8vo. 14s. 
——___—— Bible in the Holy Land; Extracted from the above 
Work. ByaLady, Woodeuts. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. P ; 
St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians. With Disser- 


tations and Notes. 8yo. 18s. 
History of the Eastern Church. Plans. 8vo. 12s. 


Jewish Church. Third Edition. 2 


Church of Scotland. 8vo.- 7s. 6d. 


Historical Memorials of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. Lifth Bdition. Woodeuts. Post 8y0. 7s. 6d. 


Westminster Abb ey. 
# Third Edition. With Illustrations. S8yo. 21s. 


Sermons in the Hast, during a Tour with the Prince of 
Wales. 8vo. 9s. 


Vols. Svo. 24s. 














on Evangelical and Apostolical Teaching. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ApprREssEs AND CHarcss or Bisnop Srantey. With 
Memoir. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
SMITH’S (Dz. Wm.) Dictionary of the Bible; its Antiquities, 


Biography, Geography, and Natural History. Illustrations. 3 Vols. 
8vo, 105s. 


» 
Concise Dictionary of the Bible. With 300 Ilustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 21s. 
Smaller Dictionary of the Bible. With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
———-~ Historical Atlas of Ancient Geography—Biblical and. 
Classical. (5 Parts.) PartsI.and1I. Folio. 21s. each. 
Greek and Roman Antiquities. With 500 Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 28s. 
————_——--—— Biography fand Mythology With 
600 Illustrations. 3 Vols. Medium 8vo, 4l. 4s 
Geography. 2 Vols, With 500 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 56s. 
Classical Dictionary of \ Mythology, Biography, and 
Geography. 1 Vol. With 750 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. : 
Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 200 Woodeuts. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Greek and Roman Antiquities. With 200 Wood. 
cuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. R 
Latin English Dictionary. With Tables of the Roman, 
Calendar, Measures, Weights, and Money. Medinm 8yo. 2is. 
——— Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
English-Latin Dictionary. Medium 8vo, 21s. 
— Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


























¢ 
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SMITH’S (Dr. Wm.) School Manual of English Grammar, with 
Copious Exercises. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. . 


____ Primary English Grammar. ; 16mo. , 


————_——. History of Britain. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Principia Latina—Part I. A Greta niee Delectus, and- 


Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. With the ACcIDENCE arranged for 
the ‘‘ Public School Primer.” 12mo. 33s. 6d. ' —_ 

— Part II. A Reading-book of Mytho- 
gee, Geography, Roman Antiquities, and History. With Notes and 

ictionary. i2mo. 3s.6d. 

Part III. A Latin Poetry Book. 
Hexameters and Pentameters; Eclog. Ovidiane; Latin Prosody. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 








Part ITV. Latin Prose Composition. 
Rules of Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and 


. Exercises on the Syntax. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
- Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes 








for Translation into Latin, 12mo. 8s. 
% Latin-English Vocabulary and First Latin-English Dic- 
tionary for Pheedrus, Cornelius Nepos, and Cesar. 12mo, 8s. 6d. 
= Student’s Latin Grammar. Post 8vo. 6s. 
————_ Smaller Latin Grammar. 12mo. 33s, 6d. 
Initia Greeca, Part I. An Introduction to Greek ; 


comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise-book. With Vocabu- 

laries. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 

Initia Greeca, Part II. A Reading Book. Containing 

Short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian History. 

izmo. 3s. 6d. : 

Initia Greeca, Part III. Greek Prose Composition. “Con- 

taining the Rules of Syntax, with copious Examples and Exercises- 

12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Student’s Greek Grammar. By Prorzssor Currius. 

Post 8yo. 6s, 

Smaller Greek Grammar. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Greek Accidence, extracted from the above work. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 

— Smaller History of England. Wocdeuts. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

——_—__——_ History of Greece. Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

—___—___——. History of Rome. Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

——- Classical Mythology. With Translations from 
the Poets. Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s.6d, 

History of English Literature. 16mo. 35. 6d. 

—— i Jnglish Literature. 16mo. 8s. 6d. 

a Specimens of Eng 

——__—\——— Scripture History. Woodeuts. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

Ancient History of the Hast. Woodcuts. 16mo. 
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3s. 6d, 
Geography. Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
- (Paiurr) History of the Ancient World, from the 
Creation to the Fall of the Roman Empire, a.p. 455. Fourth Edition. 
3 Vols. 8yo. 3is. 6d. ) ; 
(Ruv. A. ©.) Attractions of the Nile and its Banks. 
Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s, 
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STUDENTS HUME. A History of England from the Invasion 
of Julius Cesar. By Davip Humz. Continued to 1868. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. * 
> + Questions on the above Work, 12mo. 2s. 
HISTORY OF FRANCE: from the Earliest Times 
to the Establishment of the Second Pnipire, 1 By Rey. H. W. 
JERVIS. Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


—_ = HISTORY OF ROME; from the Earliest Times 
e Establishment of the Empire. "By Dean LIDDELL. Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
GIBBON ; an Epitome of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. — vousenta: Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF GREECE; from the Earliest 
Times to the Roman Conquest. By Wm. Smiru, D.C.L. Woodcuts. 
Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. . 
*,* Questions on the above Work, 12mo. 2s, 
+s ANCIENT HISTORY OF DHEFEAST: Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phoenicia. Ey 
Puivie SMITH. Woodeuts. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

- OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY ; from the Creation 
to the Return of the Jews from Captivity. Maps and Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. Ts. 6d. 

___—___ NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an Intro- 
duction connecting the History of the Old and New Testaments. Maps. 
and Woodeuts: Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. * 


= AN CIERT, ae Saat By Ray. W. L. Bevan. 


4 he 


Woodeuts. Post8vo. 7s. 6d. 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; Mathematical, Physi- 
eal,and Descriptive. By Rev. W. L. Pavan, Woodcuts, Post 8v0. Ts. 6d. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Gzo. P. Marsz. 
Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
—— ihe SHOR By T. B. SHaw, M.A. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SPECIMENS of English _ Sa from the Chief 
Writers. By T. B. SHaw, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By Wixtram Furmine, 
D.D, Post8vo. 7s. 6d. 
BLACKSTONE. By R. Matcoum Kerr, LL.D. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
SPALDING’S (Carrain) Tale of Frithiof. Translated from die 
Swedish of Estas Teaner. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 
STEPHEN’S (Rev. W. R.) Life and Times of St. Chrysostom. 
With Portrait. Svo. 15s. 
ST. CLAIR and BROPHY’S RESIDENCE IN BULGABIA ; or, 
Notes on the Resources and Administration of Turkey. 8vo. 12s. of 
ST. JOHN’S (Caaruxs) Wild Sports and N atural History of the 
Highlands. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
(Bayzx) Adventuresin the Libyan Desert. Post 8vo. 2s. 
STORIES FOR DARLINGS. With Illustrations. §q. 16mo. 5s. 
STOTHARD’S (Txos.) Life. With Personal Reminiscences. 
By Mrs.Bray. With Portrait and 60 Woodeuts. 4to. 21s, ; 


STREET'S (G. E.) Gothic Architecture in Spain. _ Second Edition. 
With Ilustrations. Medium 8yo. 30s. 
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STANHOPE’S (Harz) Reign of . Queen Anne until a Peace of 
Utrecht. 17 13. Dory Biditton, Sve. 16s. Cabinet Edition. With 
= Portrait, 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 10s. 


crt vet gp regiand, from the Peace of Utrecht 
to the Peace of Versailles, 1713-83. Library Edition. Tvols. 8vo. 93s. 
Or, Cabinet Edition, 7 vols. Post 8vo. 5s. each. 

British India, from its Origin to 17 83. P. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


History of “Forty-Five.” Post 8vo. 33s, 











7 Spain under Charles the Second. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
7 5 Historical and Critical Essays. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
— Life of Belisarius. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


— Condé. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
—— William Pitt. Portraits. 4 Vols. P.8vo. 24s. 








é += Miscellanies. 2 Vols., Post 8vo. 18s. 


€ 


“SOMERVILLES (Manx) Physical Geo 


- Story of Joan of Arc. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 
STYFFE (Knurr) On the Strength of Iron and Steel. Translated 
by C. P. SANDBERG. With Preface by Dr. Percy. With Plates, 8v - 
. — Siath Hditi 
—-~—Revised. ep Bates. Portrait. Post 8yvo. 9s. 
on of thy Physical Sciences. Ninth 


a nexi 
JB, Edition. en aes 
Mo cular a Microscopie Science. Ilustra- 
tions, 2 Vols. ‘ost 8vo. te. 


Personal Recollections from Harly Life to Ad- 
vanced Age. Crown 8vo. (In Preparation.) 
“SOUTH’S (Jon F.) Household Surgery ; or, Hints on Emergen- _ 
cies. Woodcuts. Fep.8vo. 4s. 6d. 
SOUTHEY’S (Roszrr) Book of the Church, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
—————— Lives of Bunyan and Cromwell. Post 8vo. 2s. 
SYBEL'S (Von) History of Europe during the French Revolution, 
1789—1795. 4 Vols. 8vo0. 48s. 
SYMONDS’ (Rey. W.) Records of the Rocks; or Notes on the 


Geology, Natural History, and Antiquities of orth and South Wales, 
Siluria, Devon, and Cornwall. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


TAYLOR'S (Str Huwxy) Notes from Life. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 

THOMS’ (W. J.) Longevity of Man; its Facts and its Fiction. 
Including Observations on the more Remarkable Instances. Post 8vo. 

EHOMSON’S (ARcHBIsHoP) Lincoln’s Inn Sermons. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

————— Life in the Light of God’s Word. Post 8vo. 5s, — 

TOCQUEVILLE’S (M. pz) State of France before the Revolution, 
789. Translated by Henry ReEve, 2nd Edition. 8yvo. 

TOZER'S (H. F.) Highlands of Turkey, with Visits to Mounts 


- ype Athos, Olympus, and Pelion. Illustrations. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 


TRISTRAM'S (Canon) Great Sahara. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 15s. 
—_*# — Land of Moab; Travels on the Hast side of the 
Dead Sea and the Jordan, Iustrations.. Crown 8vo. 

TWISS’ (Horacg) Life of Lord Eldon. 2 Vols, Post 8vo. 21s. 

TYLOR’S (E. B.) Early History of Mankind, and the Develop- 
ment of Civilization. Second Hdition. 8vo. 12s, 

Primitive Culture; the Development of Mythology, 

Se Y, Religion, et and Castome 2 Vols. 8vo. 24s, 
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VAMBERY’S (Aruinr s) Travels from Teheran across the Turko- 
man Desert on the Eastern Shore of the Caspian. Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 


VAN LENNEP'S (Huyry J.) Travels in Asia Minor. With 
Illustrations of Biblical Literature, a Archeology. With Woodcuts, 
2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24s. " ‘ 

WELLINGTON’S Despatches ; during his Campaigns in India, 
Denmark, Portugal, Spain, the Low Countries, and France. Gom- 
piled by CotoneL Gurwoop,C.B. 8 Vols. 8vo. 20s. each. 

—_________— Supplementary Despatches, relating to India, 

“ Ireland, Denmark, Spanish America, Spain, Portugal, France, Con- 
gress of Vienna, Waterloo and Paris. Edited by his Son. 14 Vols. 
Svo. 20s. each. : 


—__— *,* An Index to the Despatches. 8vo. 20s. ca 
Civil and Political Correspondence. ited by * 
his Son. Yols. I. to IV. 8vo. 208. each. a! * 
Selections from Despatches. SVOA Obs) : 


J Chets in Parliament. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. P 


WHEELER’S oice of a Dwelling; a Practical Handbook of 
Useful Information on all Points connected with Hiring, Buying, or 
Building a House. Dhird Edition. Plans. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


WHITE'S (Henry) Massacre of St. ier . Based on 


Documents i Archi of France. . a 6s. 


WHYMPER'S (Epwarp) Scrambles among the Alps. With the 
First Ascent of the Matterhorn, and Notes on Glacial Phenomena. 
Second Edition. With 100 Illustrations. Svo. 21s. 4 , 


Freperick) Travelsand Adventures a Alaska and 
on the River Yukon, With Illustrations. Svo. 16s, 


WILBERFOROCE'S (Writram) Life. By his RongghogBisromgyy 
Wincuester. Portrait. Post 8vo. 6s. 2 


WILKINSON’S (Sir J. G.) Popular ount of the Ancient 
Egyptians, With 500 Woodeuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. % 


WOOD'S (Carrarn) Journey to the Source of aoe New 


Edition. With an Essay on the Geography of the V. y of the us, 
By Coronet Henry Yur, C.C. With Map. Svo. 12s. t 


WORDSWORTH’S (Bisnor or Linco nensand Attica. Fourt 
dition. te a Syo. 5s, w) Ap 4 o 





——— Pictorial, Deseriptive, and Historical Accel 
of Greece. New Edition. With 600 Woodents. Royal 8yo. 21s. . 
ry », . 
YULE’S (Cononzt) Book of Marco Polo, concerning the Kingdoms 
and Marvels of the Bast. A new English Version. Illustrated by the 


Light of Oriental Writers and Modern Travels. With Maps and 8 
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Blunt, John James, 1794-1855. 
Sermons preached before the Univers: 
Camoridge, 1845-51. London, J. Murra 
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14 sermons. 
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